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NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


THE BOWL AND THE DUTY. 


BY CYRUS REDDING. 





WHERE is our national symposiarchos, our wine-master of the ceremo- 
nies? We are still far from thinking we shall not soon require such an 
official. Our ministers are not men of taste, or they would have given 
us the opportunity of electing such an officer long ago. They are tea- 
sops, and make the land nervous with Hong-Kong decoctions. We 
thought to have had wine at a more reasonable rate this session ; but we 
languish still under the want of the “ universal panacea,” or as a great 
physician styled it, “ that to the body which manure is to trees.” The 
ancient Greek chiefs secured their wine, not as Solomon is said to have 
done his temple, with Bramah’s patent lock, but with a trusty sentinel 
of Milesian origin, who introduced whisky into the court of the Phaniahe 
according to Vallancy in his history of Irish civilisation. The Customs 
keep ours for us. 

Commend us to Pitt, who, though not a jester nor a wit, did honour to 
the elixir of life. Let it be poured over his ashes with an “ Ave! vale!” 
What else could have enabled him “ to speak off a king’s speech?” as 
Windham said he could have done—what but his libations with his friend 
Lord Melville. To this the different state of eloquence in the House of 
Commons in his time and our own is mainly owing. Wine cherishes 
eloquence in politics as well as in divinity. In proof of the latter ob- 
servation, a great clerical authority asserts that ‘it maketh sermons to 
abound for edification ;” gives “visions of poetic zeal.” 

Lord Aberdeen may be assured that no purple clusters will rise to 
grace his tomb, unless he thinks of moving a little faster upon this 
matter. While the Russian bear hungers for the flesh-potseof Constan- 
tinople to accompany his rye-meal and water, his sour quass, the Porte 
may become more cordial in its alliance with France. Sultan Mustapha 
told Cromwell’s ambassador that if he ever changed his religion he 
should turn Catholic, “* because there was no good wine in any Protestant 
country.” Who can believe, judging from the wisdom of his ancestor— 
that most convincing species of evidence—that his present Turkish Sub- 
limity will prefer gin and whisky to Burgundy, Champagne, and claret? 

Why, then, are we denied the use of good wine? ‘The adulteration 
of our port wine has just been sanctioned by the Treasury. Gerupiga is 

rmitted to be introduced into wine in the docks in certain proportions. 

erily we retrograde. Shame to the land of our fathers. 

Why are we denied cheap wine? The enormous duty of six hundred 
Sept.— vou. Xcrx. NO. ccCXcI. B 
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2 The Bowl and the Duty. 


cent. is a denial—a prohibition to nine-tenths of the people of Eng- 

nd, and prevents an access of revenue to the Exchequer. All other 

nations enjoy wine at a reasonable cost. ‘ The public do not agitate 

about it.” How should it do so, when the mass of the people know 

no more about wine than the public did of teain the reign of King John, 

when wine was three-halfpence per quart? Adam did not trouble him- 
self about his own character in Paradise Lost. 

We stand in need of something to stimulate us in conversation. What 
are modern dinings-out compared to the old conversational times of 
Johnson, Reynolds, and Burke? All dinner-parties now are lifeless 
things—“ weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable.” A tolerable allowance of 
wine is swallowed with dinner at wealthy tables—wasted; but there is 
no more conversational wit, none of the seasoning of the past time. We 
are a dull le now, mere money-grubbers; what has wit, hilarity, 
good fellowship todo with such? Hence the need of cheap good wine in 

lace of stomach-burning brandy-wine and spirits. We do not want 
a al over the eyebrows, but liveliness to counteract our cares. 

Wine was once accessible to all here, as it has been to other nations in 
all times. We find corn, wine, and oil, terms used to designate fer- 
tility in the first ages of the world. From the deluge—from the 
Egyptian captivity of the Israelites to the reign of the wisest of men, we 
find mention of it. Sculptures of the expression of the juice of the grape 
may yet be seen upon the walls of the great temple of Karnac in the 
Thebaid, emblematic, it is probable, of the wine of Merde, which has 
caused disputes in relation to the wine-wisdom of antiquity among 
learned pundits; some denying the existence of any wine in that climate 
where it was known twenty centuries before the Christian era. The 

oung captive Joseph, interpreting the dream of the chief butler of 

haraoh, represents him as squeezing the juice of the grapes into the 
goblet of his royal master, the representation still to be seen on the 
temple of Karnac thus corresponding in a singular manner with the 
custom described by the sacred historian. These delineations can only 
be understood as emblematic of wine. The must of the grape taken in 
that climate, sweet, cloying, and warm, could hardly be intended. To 
make wine that will keep well, fermentation is necessary, and that this 
paces was known in the early ages, is evident from the account of 

oah’s inebriety. The institutes of Moses, and the customs of contempo- 
rary nations,«show that wine was common to them all, and was considered 
one of Heaven’s choicest gifts. Sacred and profane writers laud it alike. 
Amphore have been recently discovered by Layard in the mounds time 
has accumulated over the ruined palaces of the luxurious Sardanapalus, 
after twenty-seven centuries of inhumation. The excavations amidst the 
indurated lava of Vesuvius afford similar evidence of the abundance and 
care bestowed upon that which “ makes glad the heart of man.” Pure 
wine has a very distinctive character, through its effect on the animal 
economy ; but in this country the unadulterated juice of the grape is met 
with ie at the tables of the fashionable and opulent. The wines intro- 
duced early into England were of a less artificial character than in later 
times. France, Spain, and the Levant, were formerly all laid under contri- 
bution by British merchants. It appears that as far back as the reign 
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of Richard III., the wine called Chalybonion, or Chalibon, grown near 
Damascus, was imported to England from Tyre in Venetian ships; each 
cask of wine accompanied with ten yews for making bows. This wine 
was the Helbon of the prophet Ezekiel, sold at the fairs in Tyre. 

There is no denying that wines were once made in the southern 
counties of Engiand in considerable quantities, previous to and subsequent 
to the Norman conquest, and even down to the fifteenth century. Bede 
alludes to them in plain terms, and they are alluded to in the laws of 
Alfred. Edgar is stated to have made a present of a vineyard and vine- 
dressers; and there are rude but unmistakable representations of vine- 
yards and vine-dressers in the British Museum of the Saxon date. In 
Westminster, “‘ Holeborne,” and other parts of Middlesex, and in nine 
counties south of Cambridgeshire, north of which last county vines 
would not give fruit fit for wine, there are traces of vineyards. Glouces- 
tershire was noted for the excellence of its vinous productions. ‘ Vine- 
ond occur thirty-six times in Doomsday Book, and the tithes of 

incombe vineyards, near Bath, have been long upon record. 

We are not among those who discredit this evidence on account of the 
present character of the climate of these islands. Wine is now made on 
the Rhine north of 51 deg. of latitude. There has been a change 
of temperature; cold east winds now prevail to the midsummer-day of 
the olden time. M. Arago, of the French Institute, says that in the 
sixteenth century the muscadine grape, which requires the warm sun of the 
south, ripened well at Macon, in the department of the Seine and Loire— 
a circumstance now thought impossible. The vineyards of Etampes 
and Beauvais once grew good wine; all they make now is meagre and 
miserable. 

Our fathers were men of good taste; they introduced fifty-six French, 
and no less than thirty kinds of Spanish, Italian, Greek, and Island 
wines, and in large quantities too. Elizabeth’s court and symposiacs, 
where the cup went round in the debate, made men merry and wise to- 
gether. Once there came into England, Gascony, Osey, Clarry, Romania, 
Bastardo, Malvasia, Lepe, Vernage, Malmsey, Cyprus, Candian, and 
many other wines, whose names are quite a catalogue. Sometimes they 
were perfumed, at others aromatic herbs and spices were infused into 
them, when they were called ‘ piment,” or made “ hippocras” of, as the 
writers of those times inform us. The quantity of wine consumed for- 
merly in England was very large. The Archbishop of York, in the 
reign of Edward II., dispensed a hundred tuns of two hundred and fifty 
gallons each on his enthronement. His predecessor in the see consumed 
eighty tuns of claret annually in his household—an expenditure that would 
stagger a very wealthy man of the nineteenth century. Whether wine 
or ale, the Church always patronised them. Our total-abstinence sup- 
porters must read this portion of the history of vinology with due respect. 
Our old divines found they marvellously improved their spiritual functions 
by wine. From Walter de Mapes to Sidney Smith, its virtues have 
found a much more unanimous support than points of doctrine. Who 
could doubt the orthodoxy of such pillars of the Church as showed by ex- 
perience the value of wine, or of ale by the less presuming clergy, con- 
ae with the home-made beverage, but sensible of the inspiration from 
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Then take up this tankard of rough massy plate, 
Not for fashion preferred, but for value and weight ; 
When you lift up the cover then think of your vicar, 
And take a hard pull at the orthodox liquor, 

That keeps hale and hearty in every climate, 

And makes the-poor curate as proud as the primate. 


There was a cordiality about those old square-toes looked for now in 
vain, The Methuen treaty of 1703, admitting port wine at one-third of 
the duty of most other kinds, drove away variety, and forced a taste for 
wine of a secondary class increasingly adulterated down to the wise 
abrogation of the differential duties. 

We have a hatred for all tyrants which no language we know has 
words sufficiently vituperative to delineate, but of all tyrants, from Nero 
to the King of Ashantee, we detest most our Henry VIIL, the relentless 
butcherer of female loveliness, the heartless apostate in faith, who favoured 
the Reformation he had first opposed, because it occurred to him that he 
could plunder the existing hospitals, charities, and religious establish- 
ments of their wealth, and put it into his own purse, under the plea of 
supporting what the march of intellect would soon have done without his 
violence. If one gleam of sunshine breaks through the gloom of that 
monarch’s character in our view, it was his bringing into notice a good 
wine—rather a selfish virtue to be sure, but we fully believe the only one 
he possessed. He procured a vineyard at Ay for himself, or in con- 
junction with Francis I. of France. Henry was not alone in his taste, if 

e led the fashion: Charles V. of Spain, and the Pope, whom Henry 
set at defiance, were all unanimous upon this cardinal point of doctrine, 
that Champagne was an unrivalled wine, and they too kept vineyards. 
Posterity has confirmed the sentence, with the understanding that the wine 
be always used “ in the present tense.” Thus did “ honey come out of 
the mouth of the lion”—no, that is a noble beast—out of the mouth of the 
ravenous wolf. This wine the differential duties excluded from all but per- 
sons of wealth, until those duties were equalised. For this alone, Paul Me- 
thuen deserved to be drowned in his own Portugal black strap! Who 
can state the amount of human enjoyment he thus abstracted ? When 
our army was in France at the conclusion of the last war, Champagne 
was drunk before dinner, with dinner, and after dinner. It was so highly 
estimated, as we witnessed ourselves, that in a large city only one bottle, 
= accident, was obtainable—the English officers, they told us, had drank 

the rest. We even suspect, from what we heard, that some of them 
were ready, when they could take no more, to cry out with the young 
sailor in the same plight, “ Pour it over me.” 

A flourishing epoch in our commerce in wine with France took place 
under Charles II., soon after the restoration. The trade was wisely en- 
couraged by the court, which saw its manifold advantages. Merchandise 
of all sorts, as well as wines, came in extensively, particularly from France. 
But the landed interest of that time became jealous of the mercantile, and 
too obtuse to perceive how much trade contributes to enhance the value of 
estates, by the most legitimate of all means. Accordingly, the adverse 
—_ so well pointed out in its effects upon trade by the late Sir Henry 

ell, was then omnipotent. Anxious for itself, in the first place, it 
sounded the tocsin of ruin to the agriculturists. It was the custom then, 
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as it was in times of a much later date, to charge everything untoward 
upon French influence. There is a tale of an English county which grew 
@ great quantity of beans, and the agricultural interest there got up a 
tition to parliament, praying that a county adjoining should be pro- 
ibited from growing broad Windsors; thus lowering the price of that 
indigestible esculent to the petitioners’ manifest injury. Just so stanch 
to their prejudices, and seeing nothing but popery and wooden shoes 
when France was named, they petitioned for a prohibitive law, and in- 
sisted that no more Gallic goods of any kind should come into the country. 
The price of land had fallen in the market; and this, they averred, was 
owing to the balance of trade with France being against us. They had 
no idea that the aggregate balance of trade might be in our favour, and 
that in place of paying the difference to France in coin, we might have 
paid it in bills on other countries given in return for our exports. They 
were not to be pacified. Nothing less than a total prohibition of wine, 
brandy, and all kinds of French merchandise and produce would appease 
them. They were all-powerful with the national antipathies on their side. 
The act was passed just when our commercial transactions had reached a 
state of prosperity unequalled before. At once an import of wines, which 
for many centuries it had till then been the usage of the country to 
receive, and to which the people had long been habituated, wholly ceased. 
In some years nearly twenty thousand tuns had been imported ; it now 
became an illegal trade. A vote of the House of Commons declared that 
‘trade with France was detrimental to the kingdom.” 

The effect of this sudden prohibition upon those who had been accus- 
tomed, like their fathers before them, for six or seven hundred years to 
the wines of France, must have beena public calamity. Smuggling was 
encouraged to a great extent, and the wines of Portugal, of a very infe- 
rior character to those of France in purity, were introduced under the cir- 
cumstances of the restriction. 

But the prohibition of the pure wines of France was not the only con- 
sequence of the erroneous notion about land being lowered in price by a 
commerce of any kind with France. The farmers were gratified ; brandy 
being no longer imported, distillation from malt was left almost unre- 
stricted. Any person might distil by giving ten days’ notice to the Ex- 
cise, This was a boon to the landholder, who had most probably caleu- 
lated upon such a result in aiding the prohibition. The Vintners’ Com- 
pany in London had before kept the management of distillation almost 
wholly under its own control, but it was now foiled; distillation continued 
to be encouraged for the protection of the landed interest down to the 
reign of George I. Then began that system of drunkenness among the 
poor, from the cheapness of spirits, that has deteriorated their health 
and morals so fearfully to this hour. The government now took the 
alarm at its own impolicy. It ran into the opposite extreme, and forbade 
any compound spirits to be made. This was followed by the imposition of 
a duty of five shillings per gallon, with a license costing twenty pounds, 
to be paid by all dealers in English-made spirits. 

The suddenness of this legislation, without the slightest reflection that 
the government had been the cause of the evil it sought to remedy so 
abruptly, drove the people to illicit distillation and evasions of the law, 
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the natural consequences of an ill-judged exercise of the legislative power. 
The retailing of spirits was then ited altogether. r 

Scarcely had the general importation been once more permitted, and 
French wines nearly recovered their former amount of importation, than 
the accession of William III. wy a “ac war occurred, tantamount to a 
second prohibition. The plea of exchanging woollen goods for Portugal 
wine, uae a differential Say wc operated as a bonus, was in eve 
sense impolitic and. unjust. e bait was eagerly swallowed by the lead- 
ing party. Spanish wines as well as French were rejected, although the 
duty was little different between the wines of Spain and Portugal. An 
importation of eleven thousand tuns of Spanish, in 1701, sank to seven 
thousand in the following year, and in the next to thirteen hundred ; 
nor did the Spanish importation increase again until 1709, so deeply 
did the pseudo appeal to patriotism in the shape of our woollen manu- 
factures and the British fleece carry away the sense of the country. 

The introduction of the wines of Portugal did not occur without con- 
siderable opposition from those who were accustomed to the wines of other 
countries. The feeling of those who were for rejecting everything French 
had aroused the jealousy of the lovers of the wine of that country. This 
was shown in periodical publications circulated as early as 1693. The 
tastes of the wine-drinkers and of the majority in the legislature were 
opposed. The “ Farewell to Wine,” published in that year, treats the 
black strap of Portugal very unceremoniously : 


Mark how it smells—methinks a real pain 
Is by its odour thrown upon my brain: 
I’ve tasted it—'tis spiritless and flat, 

And has as many different tastes, 

As can be found in compound pastes. 


This refers to the lack of the true vinous bouquet in port wine. We 
learn, too, that its modern virtue of spirituousness was at that time not 
among its failings. Prior makes several references to port wine, which 
show the dislike entertained towards it subsequently to the above date. 
Even as late as 1733, “muddy Portugal wine ” was contrasted with 
claret, to the great disadvantage of the former. The addition of brandy 
was early noticed. There is no reason to think this spirit was added in 
any great quantity until the Oporto Company was established, and 
adulteration and monopoly had been systematised. It was said that 
without brandy port wine would not suit the English palate, which had 
taken pure growths for centuries. It is possible, however, that the 
spirit-drinking, encouraged for the sake of consuming the produce of the 
land by distillation, had now in some degree raised the temperature of 
the stomachs of Englishmen, so that the drinker, no longer able to select 
a wine as cheap as port, it became necessary for the merchant to adapt 
the cheap growth to the high-seasoned taste, or rather, as at present, 
keep a variety of the same wine artificially concocted, to suit the taste 
of all inquirers after any particular flavour, a great convenience to the 
dealer rather difficult to effect with pure, natural wine. This was con- 
fessed in substance in the late evidence before the House of Commons. 
We are there told how, under the well-sustained monopoly of the 
company at Oporto, wine is mingled with the adulterating liquid, called 
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Gerupiga, to suit all tastes and all hues, from “ black, sweet, and strong,” 
to the true colour of the blood of the grape, and a dry taste of the 
most approved character. We are also told how many pipes of this 
mixture of elderberries, treacle, sugar, brandy, and must, are sent to this 
country for the same base purpose.* The Lusitanian adulterations have 
been more barefaced than ever of late years. 

Claret was once the favourite wine throughout Scotland, and the 
disrelish for port was shown by making the neutral ground of the Isle of 
Man a grand depdt for the wines of the Gironde. From thence the 
French wines were covertly introduced in such a way by the intricacies 
of the western rocks and isles, that the “eyes of the guager saw them 
not.” This contraband trade was continued there to a much later 
period than in England. The lines of Home, which Sir Walter Scott 
used to repeat, conveyed the spirit of the people upon the exclusion 
of French wine : 

Bold and erect the Caledonian stood, 

Old was his mutton, and his claret good ;— 

“ Let him drink port,” the English statesmen cried, 
He drank the poison, and his spirit died ! 


No less than five thousand hogsheads of claret are said to have been 
smuggled into Cornwall, Devon, and Dorset, at the time of its total 
prohibition. It is clear that port wine was forced, in the first instance, 
upon the public in the way of ‘“ Hobson’s choice ;” that in a generation 
or two it became naturalised, and as that occurred, the abuses and adul- 
terations of the wine continued to increase, while, after 1820, they have 
become much greater than before. Since the peace and the wine- 
market of the world is once more opened to us, the wine of Oporto, 
which at one time was a seventy-fifth per cent. of all consumed, has 
fallen in consumption to less than the fortieth. Notwithstanding its 
acclimation, here we are just beginning to receive again a variety of 
wines of the existence of which a few years ago we were in total igno- 
rance, but the resistance to their introduction is great on the part of 
those attached to the old system. 

We dwell upon this part of the subject the more, because it conveys 
a true picture of the evils of a system which was so long and strenuously 
advocated, to the protraction of an opposite commercial policy, and of a 
wiser course in raising the revenue. Yet this very system, namely, a 
free interchange of commodities, was offered by France to England at 
the treaty of Utrecht, under the auspices of De Torcy, the French 
minister; but it was regarded by the ruling party in parliament as an 
insidious attempt to injure Great Britain. It did, in fact, carry an 
appearance of equity too evidently not to be suspected by the influential 
party in the government of that time, with its strong feeling of private 
interest, and its crude notions of the true principles of traffic. 

De Torcy desired a commercial treaty in the spirit of that concluded 
with Charles II., the tariffs of the two nations to be the same. But 
rents had fallen subsequently to that treaty, and it became the imputed 
cause, as already siated, in alluding to the prohibition of French pro- 


— — ——— 








* The adulterous mixture is 56lbs. of dried elderberries, 60 of treacle or coarse 
brown sugar, 78 gallons of unfermented grape-juice, and 39 of brandy. 
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duce—rents, it was inferred erroneously, must fall again if such a treaty 
were concluded. The noble author of the picture of a Patriot King 
treated De Torcy’s offer with unwonted disdain. His metaphysics and 
rr did not enable him to foresee the inevitable results of the 

ethuen treaty concluded ten years before. It cost more than a century 
and a quarter of time to force the national taste by the argument of the 
pocket, and to rivet a prejudice another century may not obliterate. The 
magic lay in the word..‘‘ wool,” the manufactures of which were to 
flourish the more the longer they were steeped in the blood of the 
Portugal grape, fevered with brandy. Yet, in 1801, and in the time of 
the largest import of the wine of Portugal, we received only from 
seven to eight million pounds of foreign wool, our own not suflicing, 
under the famed differential duties, and in 1849 we imported nearly 
seventy-seven millions. 

The old wine company was formed at Oporto under the pretence of 
correcting abuses in making and exporting wines. The true ground of 
its formation was to create a monopoly to keep up prices which had 
before been low, and regulated in the open roe ah The first natural 
result of the Methuen treaty, made when the Portuguese were ignorant 
of the shortest way of preparing wine for exportation to England, was the 
neglect of all improvement. The second, the best part of twenty years 
afterwards, was that the Portuguese, to save trouble, deutiennal the 
wine by mingling at first a small quantity of brandy, about three gallons 
to the pipe, while fermentation was proceeding. Before this the wine 
was a pure, natural, sound growth, wholesome and vinous. The prac- 
tice was then styled “diabolical” by the English merchants; what 
~_ it now deserves, when py be gallons of spirit are added to 

e pipe, displacing the same number of wine gallons, in place of that 
amount in wine, it is not difficult to imagine. 

Oporto was in future to be the only place of export for the district 
specitied, including all the vineyards in which the Methuen wine was 
grown. The place of exit was under the absolute control of the com- 
pany. They made specious excuses for the monopoly in professing how 
they would correct abuses. There was to be no bad viue-dressing, no 
elderberry colouring, and a just classification of wines. The market was 
to be opened at a fixed day. It need not be remarked that the whole was 
an odious monopoly tosustain prices artificially, which the excellent climate 
of the Douro and the zeal of the farmer would have keptdown. They suc- 
ceeded in getting up the prices, and in maintaining them, there is every 
reason to think, weit inferior wine to what had been before made. Don 
Pedro wisely abolished this shameful monopoly in 1834. Habits, con- 
nexions, and capital interlocked for above a century, it required time to 
disunite and change from injurious to beneficial action. Oporto was 
declared a free port. The old system was still powerful when, in 1842, 
the company was restored with an influence irresistible. Attached to 
it was the — of exacting most oppressive export duties from the 
English merchants. Those duties, and a permit to pass wine out of 
Oporto, raised the cost of wine six or seven pounds a pipe; so that it is 
now worth the trouble to export the wine vié Americato England. The 
export duties are all included in the small sum of sixpence to ex- 
porters anywhere out of Europe, where little wine of Oporto will be 
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swallowed except by Englishmen, to whom it is peculiar. It is evident, 
therefore, against whom the impost is directed. The imposition, too, is 
in violation of the express words of a treaty, the object of which was to 
secure free and unrestrained permission to Englishmen to buy and sell, 
without preference or favour shared by others, throughout the realm of 
Portugal. ‘The shufflings, evasions, and trickery displayed in the evi- 
dence, however disgusting, render its perusal useful to show how far the 
public may be abused by exclusive trading privileges. ‘lhe adulterations 
of the first company seem to have increased notoriously after 1820, 
whence the remark of many elderly persons who are fond of port is well 
founded, that they are obliged to leave it off, “ for it is not like what 
they were accustomed to take formerly.” 

With a continual increase of produce, although some estates are 
not half cultivated, the monopoly keeps prices higher now, when onl 
three millions of gallons and a little more are consumed in England, 
than in the beginning of the century, when we consumed five or six 
millions. It is the only mercantile commodity in which increase of 
quantity is powerless to lessen price. Let us see how Portuguese inge- 
nuity manages. In 1851, it appeared that ninety-five thousand pipes 
had been grown. Of this the company declared forty-one thousand odd 
hundreds to be of prime quality. This was too much to maintain prices, and 
the company ordered that no more than twenty thousand should be 
exported in Europe! The difference of the forty-one thousand first- 
class pipes they added to another class of eighteen thousand out of the 
quantity they had rated second, thus falsely denominating second more than 
one-half of the first quality, knowing that not more than five thousand 
could be disposed of. This Portuguese trick is not repeated every year in 
this precise mode, because sometimes the second class is transferred to the 
first, if it be necessary to increase the quantity of what they call first, or 
for any other cause; the infusion of brandy and colouring matter equalis- 
ing differences in taste. Nor was this all, because the merchant who 
wanted to export the best wine was only allowed to export that which the 
company had adulterated, unless he had recourse to stratagem. He 
therefore purchased a permit as for the company’s wine to go out, giving 
three pounds sterling for the document, and substituting the wine 
he wished to send in place of that which it was only legal, under the 
company’s auspices, to send away. Thus eminent merchants here 
managed to get a little good wine out of the country by smuggling, the 
company itself winking at the breach of its own regulations, in order to 
extort money from the English merchant exclusively. 

Such are some of the etfects of the differential duty in favour of Por- 
tugal which are still in full action. The Methuen treaty drove away the 
wines and the consequent exchanges of goods with other countries. Port 
and sherry have been the staple, with a little claret and Champagne to 
oblige a fashionable customer. Some commercial houses affect to ac- 
knowledge no.other species of wine than port and sherry, and many 
have heard, but never really known, any other qualities. 
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A TOMB IN A FOREIGN LAND. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘ THE UNHOLY WISH.” 


I. 

Hap they been on the parched, arid shores of India, with all the force 
of its burning sun concentrated on their heads, the heat could scarcely 
have been more intense. ‘There was no place to turn to for shade; no 

n spot on which the aching eye could rest: the glare was unbroken 
and terrible, as it always is there in the brilliant days of summer. The 
town itself, with its white houses, was anything but grateful to the sight, 
and though the sky was dark blue, to that the eye could not raise itself 
through the universal glare. The sands burnt with heat; the rays of 
the sun recoiled from the white bathing-machines; the sea glittered to 
the eye only in an inferior degree to the white sails of the vessels passing 
up the Channel ; and on the water in the harbour the eye dared not and 
could not rest, for it was like gazing on molten gold, destroying the sight 
it dazzled. 

On the terrace at the bathing-rooms, or, as it is there styled, the 
Etablissement des Bains, sat a bevy of girls of various lands—for crowds 
of many nations flock in summer to that gay French watering-place. 
They were idly gossiping away the mid-day heat, and longing for the 
cool hours of night, and for the dancing they would bring—that they 
might make themselves hot again. Near to one of the doors opening to 
the large room sat an English girl. Not tall, but stately as the young 
American at her side; dreamy and imaginative as the Italian before 
her; calm and self-possessed as the West Indian, who stood making 
marks with her parasol upon the gravel beneath; graceful and easy as 
were the Rocuih: and beautiful as befitted her birthplace, was this 
English maiden. Listless enough the group all seemed, save the French, 
who, as usual, were sitting, clustered in a heap, chattering and gesticu- 
lating away. She held a newspaper, this English girl, and glanced at 
its pages from time to time. 

** Have you anything interesting there?” inquired one of the French. 

** No,” was the reply of Miss Chard, raising her eyes from the journal, 
and offering it to the fair questioner. 

“ Ah bah! merci to you, mademoiselle, all the same, but I never 
touch a newspaper,” answered the coquettish Gaul. 

“The Débats !” remarked the haughty West Indian, with a badly- 
concealed sneer. “ You are fond of political discussions possibly, Miss 
Chard ; the English mostly are.” 

“ England's men,” broke in the American lady, ‘‘ but not its females, 
I think... Their minds are not formed for such, their talents are not equal 
to it.” 

A quiet, proud smile sat on the beautiful lip of the English girl, 
though politics were as a sealed book to her; and the American’s sen- 
tence was cut short by an exclamation from one of the French. 

“ Ma foi! but the English have talents! talents and pride. Though 
in all the social conditions of life—a ball-room, for instance, or a morn- 


Ing visit—you may just as well see so many dancing bears.”’ 


As she spoke, a gentleman stepped out upon the terrace from the 
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rooms, and the prevailing listlessness was gone. A tall, slender man, of 
symmetrical proportions ; with one of those beautiful faces often sung of 
but seldom seen; features exquisitely chiselled, and pale almost to a fault. 
It was impossible, when looking on his com mien and dignified bear- 
ing, to mistake him for anything but an English gentleman; anda 
consciousness of his own attractions might be read in his sleepy eye, 
blended with much vanity. Glances of admiration stole towards him, 
but he seated himself by the side of the young English lady: and her 
eyes were bent upon the ground, whilst the crimson flush of love rose 
to her features. 

“‘T have been to your house, Lucy,” he said, in a whisper: ‘ I 
thought the heat would have kept you at home. Pardon, mademoiselle,” 
he continued, picking up the handkerchief which one of the French girls 
dropped in passing him. 

The curtseying, grinning Gaul, bold from her infancy, with more 
apologies and bows than an Englishwoman would make in a month, 
received, as she expected, the property which the handsome young 
Englishman tendered her, and the conversation became general. 

“Who is that ?” exclaimed the West Indian, directing their attention 
to a fresh comer, who now appeared upon the scene—a young lady 
seemingly not more than eighteen or nineteen. 

*¢ How very beautiful!” exclaimed Mr. Ravensburg. 

‘“‘ Handsome to a degree!” murmured Lucy Chard. 

“She is too tall: and so very pale!” dissented one of the envious 
French girls. 

“But look at her eyes and features!” cried the Italian. “ Did you 
ever see such, save in sculpture? and then you cannot have the 
colouring.” 

“It is the Baroness de Laca,” exclaimed the American. ‘She is a 
widow.” 

“A widow? Nonsense!” said Mr. Ravensburg. “She is a mere 

irl.” 

‘A widow for all that,” continued the young American, decisively. 
“They marry in Spain when they are little better than infants; though 
she was chiefly reared in England, her parents having adopted your 
country for their own. They are with her here. We were introduced 
to them last night. She is very rich, and, it is said, very wilful.” 

“ And very fascinating,” continued Mr. Ravensburg, eagerly watching 
the graceful figure of the Spaniard as it retired from view. 

" ‘Smitten !” laughed the West Indian, with a sneer of mockery on 
er lip. 

The gentleman laughed in return—a laugh quite as shallow as 
her own. 

* Not smitten so easily as you imagine, fair lady,” he rejoined. ‘* Old 
birds are not caught with chaff, though they may admire it at a distance.” 

At this moment Lucy Chard raised her eyes, and, standing opposite to 
her on the lower terrace, appeared a vel as ere man. His dress 
might have befitted some remote Indian prince, or—a member of that 
fraternity, the “Swell-Mob.” Chains, rings, watchguards, seals, studs, 
and diamond pins shone conspicuously all over him. His looks were of 
that style that is not unfrequently mistaken, by a perverted taste, for 
beauty. What a complexion was his! the lily blending with the carna- 
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tion-rose ; teeth even, and white as ivory—so white and even, that a 
certain doubt might arise in the mind of a bystander; his coarsely 
handsome features (the nose alone an exception to the adjective, and 
that turned up to the skies) were ornamented by a profusion of jet-black 
ringlets, es Na and a fierce moustache; all these formed part of his 
attractions. His figure was about the middle height, portly and upright, 
and his age uncertain. He held in his hand a small hunting-whip, its 
handle set in gold, or some metal that looked like it, tapping the tip of 
his highly-varnished boot, and fixing his bold, round, rolling eyes, with 
a stare of admiration, on Lucy Chard. She rose from her seat, and 
spoke to her companion. 

‘Francis, I think mamma must be waiting for me.” 

“Do you know that man, Lucy?’ he inquired. 

“ Not at all,” she replied, a supercilious gesture of the eyelids darting 
involuntarily towards the stranger. Mr. Ravensburg eyed him atten- 
tively ; but Lucy was waiting, and he rose and drew her hand within his 
arm, gracefully doffing his hat to the party around them. 

“How vain the British are!” exclaimed the American girl, gazing 
after Mr. Ravensburg’s receding form, “and he exemplifies the national 
failing.” 

“ She has the greater vanity, that Miss Chard,” rejoined the West 
Indian, “to think she can secure the whole attention of such a map. 
He constant to one, indeed !” 

‘That Spanish girl can hear all we are saying. What brings her 
so near ?” 

** She drew up when they left ; as if she would watch the departure of 
Mr. Ravensburg.” 

The carriage of Mrs. Chard waited round at the outer entrance, and 
that lady, having scanned all the newspapers she cared to see, passed 
towards it, followed by Lucy and Mr. Ravensburg; when there, almost 
close to them, stood the bedizened stranger. He must have made his 
way round the building: he certainly had not gone through the rooms. 

* Do you see that fellow?” inquired Ravensburg, directing Mrs. 
Chard’s attention to the imposing-looking man in question, as he placed 
Lucy in the carriage by her side. 

*“ Goodness me !” exclaimed Mrs. Chard, who would never have be- 
come a reader of character had she studied Lavater for a lifetime, 
“ what a magnificent man! He must be somebody of consequence.” 

*“* He puzzles me,” added Ravensburg, checking the smile that rose to 
his lips. “ His face seems familiar to me, yet I cannot call to mind where 
or when I saw it.” 

The chafed horses, driven into restiveness by the heat and the insects, 
would wait no longer, but sprang away, fretting and foaming ; and when 
Lucy looked from the carriage after Francis Ravensburg, the unhallowed 

of the stranger was again riveted upon her. 

The extreme heat had passed away with the daylight. The bathing- 
rooms were lighted up to receive the crowds pouring into them, and the 
strains of the music were already heard. One apartment, a small, square 
room, had but few people in it, perhaps a dozen. Jt was the room ap- 
propriated to gambling. Under devin of innocent amusement, “ merely 
a hand at cards to while away an evening hour,” play, to an excess, was 
permitted and carried on, in the year, and at the place, of which this 
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story treats. Immense sums were lost and won nightly, and several 
ladies of good family were so infatuated, so far forgot the retiring man- 
ners befitting an English gentlewoman, as to take part in the diversion. 

At one of the small tables sat Mrs. Chard. Her opponent was Colonel 
Darcy, and they were playing ¢carté. Several bettors stood around. 
Colonel Darey was losing, as he had been ever since he sat down; but 
Mrs. Chard was this night in luck. The lady had marked four; the 
colonel, none. 

** ] propose,” said the latter, taking up a fresh hand. 

“ Play,” replied Mrs. Chard. And he played the knave of diamonds. 

“ King and game!” said the lady, throwing down the king of trumps. 

The colonel rose and moved away, observing that the cards were against 
him. 

‘‘ Will you permit me the honour of playing a game with you, ma- 
dam?” inquired a very imposing voice, all mouth and consequence, at 
Mrs. Chard’s elbow. And, looking up, she beheld the ‘ magnificent” 
stranger, who had stood near her carriage in the morning. 

** My name is Carew, madam,” began the stranger, seating himself in 
the vacated chair, “ My friend, Major’—Mrs. Chard did not catch 
the name—* was to have introduced me to you to-night, but he is un-, 
avoidably absent. Captain Carew.” 

** Major who?” demanded Mrs. Chard, somewhat taken aback by the 
showy stranger’s unceremonious manner. 

“ Terrible weather, is it not ?” remarked Captain Carew, apparently 
not hearing Mrs. Chard’s question. “I left London on my way to Italy, 
to join my friend, Lord Seymour, but this exaggerated heat has caused a 
halt in my journey. I cut to you, madam,” he concluded, laying down 
five pre 

“ Sir,” said Mrs. Chard, “ those stakes are higher than I play for.” 

“ Fear not, madam: my life on it, you win. I am but an indifferent 
player, an almost invariable loser.” 

Mrs. Chard played, and did win. Other games followed with the 
same result ; and the stranger laid down ten napoleons, 

** Money seems of little value to you,” observed one of the admiring 
bystanders. : . 

“1 am a rich man, and can afford such trifles as these losses—when I 
do play, which is not often—without a ruffled temper,” was the complai- 
sant answer. 

Outside, in the little garden attached to the lower terrace, hidden from 
the moonbeams by the trees and shrubs, stood Francis Ravensburg. The 
sweet face of his betrothed—betrothed long ago in heart, if not in words 
—rested close to his. He loved her but with the ordinary love of man—an 
episode in the drama of man’s life. It was shared with the world’s 
pleasures; the pursuits of youth; with admiration for others of her 
sex and station. Yet he made the rapture and Eden of her existence; 
and she stood there with him in the shade, her heart beating with its 
excess of happiness. The scene itself was lovely. Upon the terrace, but 
unseeing them, were many forms of youth and beauty, who had escaped 
from the heat within; perhaps lovers, as they were. Innumerable 
fishing-boats were patting out to sea; the pier was crowded with evenin 
promenaders; the cliffs around, contrasting their light and shade, looke 
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majestic enough at that hour; the bright moonbeams were playing on 
the waves which the tide was sending rapidly up, and the music from the 
ball-room swelled harmoniously on the distance. And there she re- 
mained: his arm thrown round her, and her cheek resting passively on 
his shoulder, listening to the sweet vows he was ever ready to whisper. 

Just then, leaning over the terrace at a little distance, appeared the 
face of the Spanish lady, her features clearly discernible in the bright 
moonlight. 

“ Beautiful! beautiful!’? murmured Francis Ravensburg, as he gazed 
upon her, unconscious, probably, that he spoke aloud: and Lucy drew 
away from her lover. 

“ Lucy, my dear,” exclaimed Mrs. Chard, coming up as they re- 
appeared in the dancing-room, “ allow me to introduce Captain Carew. 
e desires to dance a quadrille with you.” . 

With an appealing glance, Lucy * a to the arm of Francis Ravens- 
burg: but who could interfere with a mother’s introduction? And the 
profusely-jewelled man bowed, with evident admiration and some grace, 
over the hand of his lovely partner. 

“ Your friend appears to be interested in his companion,” observed 
the captain, as he crossed over to Lucy, after figuring away in one of 
‘the quadrilles. 

Lucy looked round, and, but a few paces from her, stood her lover, 
conversing animatedly with the Spanish girl. A rush of pain passed 
through her heart, but she answered her partner with a cold, haughty 

sture. 

Mrs. Chard left the rooms early, for their heat was intolerable, and 
Lucy looked for Francis Ravensburg to accompany them as usual to the 
carriage. But he did not notice their departure; he was amongst the 
dancers, his arm encircling the waist of the young baroness, and his eyes 
bent on her with admiration, as he whirled her round the room to the 
strains of the most exquisite waltz ever composed by Strauss. 

** What an acquisition!” exclaimed Mrs. Chard, as she settled herself 
in her carriage, and they drove away. “ Do you like him, Lucy—Cap- 
tain Carew?” 

; sab “4 all,” said Lucy, rousing herself; ‘he is extremely dis- 

e. 

“ What ?” cried the astonished Mrs. Chard. “ He is the most de- 
me cig man J ever saw—full of general information. But you are so 

en up with that young Ravensburg, Lucy, you have eyes and ears for 
no one else. He hates cards, too !”’ 

“ Your new acquaintance, mamma ?” 

**] mean Frank Ravensburg. He hate them indeed! he lost his 
money to-night like a prince—as I do believe he is one in disguise. I 
never won so much in my life, Lucy, at one sitting. I hope and trust he 
will make some stay in the town.” 


II. 


A MONTH or two passed away, and little alteration had taken place in 
the position of the parties mentioned above. The youthful Baroness of 
Laca was turning the heads of half the men, and exciting the envy and 
jealousy of all the women. But, beyond all doubt, her favoured cavalier 
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was Frank Ravensburg. It was impossible he could be otherwise than 
gratified at the preference he excited, even if love for her found no 
admission to his vain heart. He was still attentive to Lucy Chard, still 
enacted the part of her lover; but hour after hour was spent by the side 
of Isabel de Laca; he would often leave Lucy’s side for hers, and his 
sweetest words were breathed to her. The truth was, he was fascinated 
with her—which is a different thing from love: though, in the height or 
the delusion, it may appear wondrously like it. But how was Lucy, 
looking on with a jaundiced eye, to distinguish the difference? And 
there were times when she was well-nigh stung into madness. 

The jewelled stranger, too, had risen into no little favour and import- 
ance with the migratory inhabitants of the gay French watering-place. 
He had served in the Indian army, it was understood, but had for years 
retired from it, to enjoy an ample fortune, descended to him from a 
relative. And he was on the most intimate terms (when he lived there) 
with all the dons of all the kingdoms of the East. These oft-talked-of 
pieces of information, coupled with the imposing richness of the gallant 
captain’s attire, the costly ornaments which adorned his pseudo-handsome 
person—and. anybody implying a doubt of their being genuine would 
have been consigned to Coventry on the spot—a dashing, off-hand, 
pushing manner, which in a great man is cried up as proper assumption, 
and in an inferior one is resented as insolence, were not without their 
effects on the worshipping minds of the bath-taking public, and he 
became their passing idol. Men and women alike courted him; and 
even Frank Ravensburg, with all his attractions, was neglected, by the 
ladies, for the glaring stranger. But he cared not for their admiration: 
Lucy Chard alone occupied his thoughts, and his attentions were con- 
tinually lavished upon her, in spite of her shrinking rejection of them. 
His leisure time was devoted to gambling; he seemed to have grown 
wonderfully fond of it, and fortune invariably favoured him, as if in 
defiance of his former depreciating assertion to Mrs. Chard. Had he not 
been so immensely above such a suspicion, people might have begun to 
doubt whether his playing was quite on the square. Heavy sums had 
been lost to him in more quarters than one, and it was whispered that 
Mrs. Chard was his debtor to a frightful amount. 

Equipages were passing to and fro on the crowded port, amongst them 
Mrs. Chard’s: and during a momentary stoppage, caused by a blockade 
of fish-carts, a horseman, superbly mounted, reined in by its side, and 
placed his delicately-gloved hand on its panels. It was Francis Ra- 
vensburg. : 

“‘ Shall you be at the rooms to-night, Lucy?” he whispered. 

‘Mamma will. But—Francis”—she seemed to grow strangely agitated 
—“‘T have things to say to you, and would remain at home if you can 
come in. Will you sacrifice this one evening to me?” 

“Sacrifice! It is a strange term, Lucy, when applied to us. I will 
be with you early in the evening.” 

She sighed deeply. Unfortunately, another person had heard the last 
sentence, even Captain Carew, who stood, unseen, close to the elbow of 
the young horseman. 

When the aaa on the road was removed, the carriage rolled on, 
and Frank Ravensburg continued by its side; but, in the crowded state 
Sept.—vVoL. XCIX. NO. CCCXCIII. Cc 
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of the port, to retain this post became a work of difficulty; and, with a 
word of adieu to Lucy, he drew away. On the return of the carriage 
soon afterwards, Mr. Ravensburg had resigned his steed to his groom, 
and was pacing the port, side by side, with Isabel de Laca. 

“ This night shall end it,’ murmured Lucy, closing her aching eyes 
when the unwelcome vision had passed. “An tion shall take 
oe between us, and I will return his love-gifts to him, or—retain them 

ever.” 

In the evening, according to his promise to Lucy, Francis Ravensburg 
was on his way to the chateau occupied by Mrs. Chard, which was 
situated about half a mile from the town, when he encountered Captain 
Carew: the captain having been a dinner-guest at the chateau. 

“A day pi for the fair, Mr. Ravensburg, if you are bound for 
Mrs. Chard’s,” was his accosting salutation. ‘‘They have left the house 
for the rooms. There goes the carriage,’ he added, pointing to the 
upper road. 

“« Who have left it?” demanded Frank, haughtily. 

‘‘ Mrs. Chard and Lucy, with Madame de Larme. She dined with us.” 

“‘ Miss Chard?” uttered Frank, interrogatively, looking as if he would 
willingly have cut the gallant captain in two. 

“Didn’t I say so?” retorted the captain. ‘She seemed inclined to 
remain at home—blooming for a whole evening alone, like the Last Rose 
of Summer—but I persuaded her out of the romantic idea.” 

“ Coxcomb!” muttered Frank between his closed teeth. ‘ But it is a 
shame of Lucy to be so changeable.” 

Retracing his steps, he called in at his apartments, to make some 
alteration in his dress for the rooms, whither he now determined to pro- 
ceed. And there he found a letter waiting for him, summoning him to 
England on urgent business. His first care was to ascertain at what 
hour the first steamer for England quitted the port. He found one 
would leave for London at three in the morning, and secured a berth in 
it. Some few other preparations were necessary, and by the time they 
were completed, it was hard upon ten o’clock. He then took his way to 
the rooms, where he expected to find Lucy. 

“« By the way,” he soliloquised, as he walked on with a quick step, 
“did not Isabel say something on the port to-day about their leaving to- 
morrow for England? It was just as that bustle occurred when little 
Judd was thrown from his horse, and I lost her afterwards. I do hope it 
is so: she is the sweetest girl (I can never think of her as a married 
woman) I know—next to Lucy. By Jove! to have her as compagnon 
de voyage would reconcile one to all its customary inconveniences.” 

With the last consoling reflection he reached the rooms, and giving his 
hat to an attendant, entered the heated dancing-apartment. But his eyes 
roved round it in-vain in search of Lucy, and he made his way to the 
card-room. 

“Where is Lucy?” he inquired of Mrs. Chard, who was of course 
amongst the players ; her anxious countenance betokening that her luck 
was not 

“ Do procure me an ice, Mr. Ravensburg,” her answer; “I am 
dying for one. Those servants never come into*this room, where they 
are most wanted.” 
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“ But where can I find Lucy ?” 

“ The king again!” exclaimed the agitated woman. ‘ Captain Carew, 
what luck you have! The ice, pray, Mr. Ravensburg.” 

“ And Lucy?” repeated Frank, bringing her the ice with all speed. 

“Lucy? Oh, she would not come to-night ; she remained at home. 
Some whim, I suppose. You deal, captain. 

“ You told me Miss Chard was on her way hither,” cried Ravensburg, 
darting a ferovious look at the sparkling player. , 

** My good fellow, I thought she was. But who is to be answerable 
for aaa mind? It shifts as often as a weathercock. Game, Mrs. 
Chard.” - 

‘‘T would give a trifle if I could recollect where it was I saw that 
walking jeweller,” ejaculated Frank. ‘I know it was at nothing credit- 
able. The remembrance haunts me like a nightmare, and yet I can 
make of it nothing tangible. I must write to Lucy from London and 
explain,” thought he; “ it is too late to go there now.” 

“ Isabel!” he exclaimed, seeking out the young baroness, “ did you 
tell me, or not, that you thought of going to England ?” 

“ To-morrow, by the Dover boat.” 

“ And I start to-night at three.” 

“ Nay,” she exclaimed, “ you are joking.” 

“ T never jest with you, Isabel. I am called to London on business.” 

‘*Then delay your voyage until to-morrow. It would be so delight- 
ful for us to travel together.” 

The very words he had previously uttered to himself. 

‘“‘ Papa and mamma can take care of each other, and you can take care 
of me,” she laughed. ‘ Don’t say No, Mr. Ravensburg.” 

“Tt will make but little difference, only a few hours, in the time of 
my arrival in town,” he soliloquised, “ and I shall escape that horrid, long 
passage as well. I wi// wait—and in that case I can see Lucy to- 
morrow.” 

And communicating his decision to Madame de Laca, just as the music 
struck up a waltz, he placed his arm on her delicate waist, round which 
glittered a zone of jewels, and whirled her away until her head was 
dizzy. 

And there stood Lucy Chard on the balcony of her mother’s chateau ; 
there had she stood ever since seven o'clock, watching the road that led 
from the town, with a flushed cheek, and a heart sick with expectation. 
Every fresh footstep, sounding in the stillness of the night, was listened 
to; but long before its owner came in sight, the strangely-fine ear of 
love had told her it was not that of Francis Ravensburg. The stars 
came out, shining brilliantly. Lucy looked up at the constellations: she 
knew their places, where they were, or would be later in the year. The 
great bear, creeping on ; the giant Orion, with its rapid strides ; the lady 
in her chair; the united Pleiades, and the many others ; some were 
there, some not: but she turned to look, in vain, for Sirius, beautiful 
amongst the stars. The sound of the church clocks, telling nine, was 
borne towards heron the breeze. “This is the impatience of a lover !” 
she exclaimed, witha burst of i She took a costly trinket from 
her bosom, which he had placed but three little months before, re- 
calling his words as he ae And she began reasoning with herself 
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that he could not be false to her—oh never, never ! And so the moments 

dragged by until the bells told ten, and then she laid her aching forehead 

pater cold iron of the balcony. Had she ever heard the old Chinese 
ro 

we To expect one, who does not come : to lie in bed, and not tosleep: to 

serve, and not to be advanced, are three things enough to kill a man.” 

To expect one who does not come: and he more to her than earth; 
to dread that even then, whilst she was watching in vain mockery, he 
was with her rival; shedding upon her the heaven of his presence; whis- 
pering passionate vows that once were hers, in her ear ; pressing his 
coveted kisses on her lips! Reader, if you have never experienced this, 
do not attempt to guess at the anguish of Lucy Chard. | 

Her mother’s voice aroused her long after, scolding her for being out 
there in the cold. Lucy entered. She could not avoid observing, in 
spite of the painful anxiety of her own feelings, that Mrs. Chard seemed 
to be unnaturally excited, pacing the room with a troubled step. But 
full of suspense and suspicion about her lover, wishing, perhaps, to know 
the worst, she nerved herself to the task, turned her face from lier mother, 
and spoke. 

** Did you happen to see Mr. Ravensburg ?” 

“See him, yes. He was at the rooms, waltzing away with Isabel de 
Laca when I left.” 

A cold shiver ran through Lucy’s veins, and her sight seemed to leave 
her; but save for the terrible paleness of her features, no outward emo- 
tion was visible. All her fearful doubts were realised ; her worst jea- - 
lousy was confirmed: Francis Ravensburg had deserted her for another. 

“ Lucy, you do not look well,” observed Mrs. Chard; “ you must have 
been out of your mind to stand on that balcony. The nights are chilly 
now. Take a glass of wine.” 

“ Not any, thank you,” she replied. ‘‘ Iam tired, and will go to bed. 
Good night-——” 

“‘ Oh,” interrupted Mrs. Chard, “‘ Mr. Ravensburg told me he was 
going to England to-night.” 

Lucy let fall the handle of the door, and turned. 

“ I think he said so. I hardly know. My luck has been wretched, 
Lucy. I wish to heaven I had never touched a card! I wish to heaven 
I had never played with Captain Carew !” 

“ But Mr. Ravensburg?”’ uttered Lucy. 

* T don’t recollect much what he said. Going upon business, I think 
it was. Go and ask the baroness to-morrow; no doubt she can tell you 
all about it.”’ 

“ Good night, mamma,” said the unhappy girl. 

The steamer for Dover was to start at one o’clock the following day, 
but, previously to that, Mr. Ravensburg went to the chateau. Lucy was 
out. Mrs. Chard, alarmed at Lucy’s pale cheeks and absent manner 
when she rose, had hurried her out for a drive, sorely, sorely against her 
will. He waited, hoping they would return; but at length he was 
obliged to go, for time pressed. Not with a quick step, however, for he 
still hoped to meet her, if but to have one single parting word ; and upon 
encountering a great bathing-omnibus on his way he leaped upon its 
step, thinking it might contain Lucy, to the untold-of scandal of its chief 
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occupant, a “ sister ” from the convent of the Dames Ursulines, who was 
conducting some younger “ sisters” to take their daily plunge in 
the sea. 

But Ravensburg jumped off the step quicker than he had leaped on 
it, for the bell, giving notice of the starting of the steamer, was sounding 
in his ear. He tore along, and halloed with all his might. The steamer 
was putting off from the side, and its captain was already on the 
paddle-box. 

“ Heigh! boat! Stop, captain!” cried the bedizened Carew, who 
stood close to the steamer, his chains and his shining stones glittering in 
the sun. ‘ Here’s a passenger coming full tear. You'd better wait.” 

“ We are behind our time already,” grumbled the captain. ‘“ Shove 
away there! Take care of them cords.” 

“ But here he is,” screamed Carew; “it is Mr. Ravensburg. Just 
wait half a moment. I know he has important business in England.” 

“Make haste, then,” roared the captain, directing his voice to the 
distance. ‘* Hold hard a minute, lads.” 

‘‘ Thank you, thank you,” panted Ravensburg to Carew, as he tossed 
his permit to the police-officer, and leaped on to the paddle-box. 

“ Yes,” added the sailor-captain, “‘ you may thank that gentleman for 
being taken to England to-day, Mr. Ravensburg. I should have been 
some yards up the harbour.” 

Ravensburg looked to the quay, and again nodded his thanks to Cap- 
tain Carew; but on the latter’s countenance was so strange an expres- 
sion of triumph—of triumph over him—that he stood aghast. But he 
thought it might be the glare that deceived him, and, descending to the 
deck, he clasped the offered hand of Isabel de Laca, and seated himself 
beside her. 

** Do you see that steamer?” demanded Captain Carew, an hour after- 
wards, of Lucy, pointing to the Dover boat, which had now traversed 
half her distance, as he stood at the north-western window of Mrs. 
Chard’s drawing-room, which commanded a wide expanse of sea. 

Lucy turned her eyes towards the Channel. 

** You are looking at the wrong one—what a beautifully clear day it 
is !—the one on the left is coming from Dover ; the one on the right is 
nearing it: it is the latter I mean.” 

“What of it?” questioned Lucy. 

“It contains Frank Ravensburg aud his lady-love,” whispered the 
captain, fixing his eyes on Lucy’s crimsoned and rebellious countenance, 
as he seized her hands. ‘ He is there with Isabel de Laca ; his dearest 
Isabel, as I heard him call her last night. Such terms can only exist 
between the closest and sweetest ties: even I have not yet addressed 
such to you.” , 

The words were bad enough, but to be thus kept face to face with that 
man was, to Lucy, horrible. 

**Unhand me, Captain Carew,” she indignantly exclaimed. ‘‘ How 
dare you so address me ?—how dare you touch me ?” 

He dared to do more, for he bent down and kissed her, still keeping 
her a prisoner. 

“* Marry first, Lucy,” he said, unheeding her anger—“ marry first, 
and the triumph will be yours. We will go forth and blazon our happi- 
ness in his face; we, the loving bridegroom and bride.” 
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But the climax of indignation gave Lucy unnatural strength ; she 
wrenched her hands from him, and pulled the bell-rope violently. 

“ Begone,” she cried, spurning him with her foot ; “ another moment, 
and I order the servants to thrust you forth.” 

He seized again her trembling Reads he looked in her agitated, in- 
dignant countenance, and spoke in slow and measured terms : 

“ Do so, Lucy Chard ; but know, that by so doing, you destroy your 
mother.” 

There was truth, terrible truth, in his words and aspect ; and Lucy, 
with a sensation of fear that approached to suffocation, motioned the 
coming servants from the room, and sinking on a chair, signed.to him to 
explain himself, but to approach her not. 


It was a humiliating position—a violation alike of human and of na- 
ture’s laws—for a mother to be kneeling at the feet of her only child, 
suing for forgiveness, praying to be saved from poverty and exposure ; 
yet in the autumn we are writing of, in the chateau inhabited by Mrs. 
Chard, that scene was enacted. 

“Take all, take all!” cried the ill-fated girl, clasping her hands in 
agony, and, in her turn, kneeling to her mother. “ Sacrifice my fortune 
to his rapacity ; I will never think of it, never ask for it ; but oh, spare 
me !” 

“ He holds bonds for all, Lucy,” returned the miserable woman. “TI, 
your sole guardian, have violated my trust. Money, estates, jewels, fur- 
niture, all have long been his; but God knows that when I in my mad- 


ness staked yours, I did it with the hope that I might redeem what I 


had lost.” 

“Oh this play!—this infatuation!” moaned Lucy. ‘ How can people 
so blindly rush on to their ruin ?” 

“‘ Make the worst of it, Lucy : you cannot know half its horrors, the 
hell it creates. Reproach me—spurn me—it will be relief compared 
with what I have of late endured.” 

“‘ T would give my very life for you, mother, to ensure your happiness,” 
she faintly said ; ‘* but I cannot sacrifice myself to this man.” 

“It would be no sacrifice, Lucy,” pleaded Mrs. Chard: “did I think 
so, I would never urge it. Your girl’s thoughts have been wound round 
Francis Ravensburg, and all others appear to you distasteful. But now 
that he has forsaken you, gone to England with that Spanish woman, 
whom he is about to make his wife, would you be so lost in respect to 
yourself as to let him retain his hold upon your heart? Would you let 
the world suspect it ?” 

Lucy pressed her hands upon her eyes ; upon her throbbing temples : 
phe as if it would be a mercy could she shut out for ever the light 
0 - 


** Unless you consent to marry him, Lucy, when he will return all my 


bonds, retaining only such as belong to you, there must be an exposure,” 


she exclaimed, passionately; “no earthly help can avert it. For the 
poverty I should care comparatively little, but I will not survive ex- 
posure. Lucy! I speak calmly, rationally, firm in my own purpose. 
Child! it is a fearful thing to deliberately destroy a mother.” 

in Carew entered, an accepted suitor. Mrs. Chard had mur- 
m some heartfelt words of thanks to Lucy, and Captain Carew ad- 
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vanced towards his future bride, a speech of love or congratulation on 
his lips, when Lucy, who was trembling as if she had the ague, fell for- 
ward in a fainting fit. 

A strange tale went about the town. Of a man’s covetous eyes cast 
upon a girl, and resolving to win her, though she was promised to an- 
other ; of a mother’s being inveigled into play until she had staked, and 
lost, all ; until shame and ruin stared her in the face; and of the child 
being offered up as the propitiatory sacrifice. But when names came to 
be mentioned, people laughed at the tale. A sacrifice to marry him! to 
share his riches, his jewels! Lucy Chard was to be envied for the honour 
done her. And as to Mrs. Chard’s having lost her fortune—why, she was 
still living at her chateau; in the same style, at the same expense. 
Nonsense, nonsense! the tale was one of the usual fabricated scandals of 
un English-frequented continental town. But what would that. town 
have said, could it have known that Mrs. Chard suppressed letters written 
to her daughter, from London, by Francis Ravensburg ? 

Lucy’s consent to the marriage being once wrung from her, Mrs. 
Chard took care that no time should be allowed her to retract it. She at 
once took her to Dover, where the ceremony was to be performed. The 
captain had strenuously urged that the wedding should take place in 
Paris, but Mrs. Chard as strenuously refused ; observing, that one never 
knew whether those foreign marriages would stand good. So the cap- 
tain had to yield, and it was arranged that he should follow them to 
Dover in three weeks. The affair, meanwhile, was kept a secret. 


III. 


In an elegantly-furnished drawing-room in Cavendish-square sat Isabel 
de Laca. A visitor was heard ascending the staircase, and the strange 
light of excitement, at the presence of a beloved one, sat in her eye. 
It was Francis Ravensburg who entered. 

He advanced to her; not exactly as a lover, for no endearment was 
offered ; but the tender, earnest regard with which he looked at her, and 
the lingering retention of the hand held out to him, told that he was not 
many degrees removed from one. 

“ T have some news for you,” she said, in a quiet tone, but which, in- 
different as it was, betrayed a cause for triumph, though Mr. Ravensburg 
detected it not. ‘I hada letter this morning from Madame de Larme.’ 

“ Ah! some continental news,” he answered, a faint colour rising to 
his cheek. 

“ You remember that extraordinary-looking man, who played so high ; 
he has gone over to Dover to be married.” 

“The walking-jeweller,” returned Frank. ‘“ And who, pray, has been 
dazzled by his perfections ?” 

** Miss Chard.” 

“ Absurd!” he exclaimed, starting from his seat, whilst the indignant 
blood rushed over his features. ‘ My dear baroness, you ought not to 
give credit to the malicious fabrications of that Madame de Larme.” 

‘“*She says,” continued Isabel, unheeding his interruption, “ that Mrs. 
Chard has lost frightfully to Monsieur le Capitaine, and dured not refuse 
him her daughter.” 
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22 A Tomb in a Foreign Land, 
“Oh God, Isabel !” he exclaimed, his emotion taking away all his 


self- ion, “there surely can be no truth in this ?” 

She turned from him coldly. 

‘‘ Have you any objection to my seeing the letter?” he inquired. 

She tossed it to him, and walked indifferently about the room while he 
perused it, humming a scrap of an old, translated Spanish ballad. The 
first words audible were the following : 

Rowe’ oo ote eS eee 

A baron, all covered with jewels and gold, 
Arrived at fair Imogine’s door. 

His treasures, his presents, his spacious domain, 
Soon made her untrue to her vows ; 

He dazzled her eyes, he bewildered her brain, 


He caught her affections, so light and so vain, 
And carried her hone——” 


“ By Heaven, I have found it!” exclaimed Ravensburg, dashing his 
hand with such force on the centre table, that the lady’s song was cut 
short, in terror. 

“That man—that demon,” he continued, in answer to her gaze of 
inquiry. ‘ You know, Isabel, I have often said how he puzzled me. And 
to think,” he pursued, in strange excitement, “that Lucy Chard should 
have been insulted by a companionship with him! There is contamina- 
tion in his touch—infection in his very presence !” 

“Who or what is he ?” inquired the astonished girl. ‘ Do you allude 
to Captain Carew ?” 

‘Captain Carew!” was the ironical answer. ‘The fellow’s name is 
plain Charles Johns. He is an outeast from society—whose conduct drew 
upon him the eye of the police—whose success in a certain swindling trans- 
action, in the spring, only became know to them coeval with his disap- 
pearenes: But they shall not long remain in ignorance of his being in 

“England. At Dover, eh!” 

*“* These are serious charges, Francis.” 

“They are true ones. How could I be so long deceived by him! But 
I see it all now: false hair, false whiskers, false teeth, the paint on his 
face, and so altered a style of dress. Captain Carew, indeed! the 
impudent fellow !” 

_ “But how came you acquainted with such a man?” was the next 
inquiry. 

“* Before he relapsed into worse crimes, he held a discreditable situation 
at a West-end gambling-house,” was Mr. Ravensburg’s answer, “and I 
have seen him there. That he should have been brought into contact 
with Lucy Chard !” 

It was the morning subsequent to the above conversation that a break- 
fast party sat in a private room of the Ship Hotel at Dover. Mrs. Chard 
was next the fire, doing the honours of the table: opposite to her, in a 
flowery, gaudy, stiffened-out silk dressing-gown, with more baubles about 
him than ever, bloomed Captain Carew: and between them, pale, inani- 
mate, as much like an automaton as a living being, drooped Lucy. She 
was plainly attired in a white morning robe, and, as if in contrast to the 
resplendent appearance of the captain, she wore no ornament. Not a 
precious stone, or a bit of gold was about her, except the wedding-ring. 
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A Tomb in a Foreign Land. 23 
She had been a bride three days—dejected, suffering, heart-broken ; but 


so silent, so uncomplaining, that the mother who had sacrificed her, 
looked on her with a bleeding, if not with a remorseful heart. 

“A delightful morning!” exclaimed the captain, helping himself to a 
third plateful of spiced beef. “ We shall have a favourable trip, Lucy. 
With this wind, we shall be at Ostend in seven hours. I am sure you 
will like Brussels, and Baden-Baden’s delightful.” 

“ You look very cold, Lucy,” said Mrs. Chard. © “I fear I keep the 
fire from you.” 

‘**T wish you would try an egg, my love,” gobbled the captain. “ And 
a slice of this beef would do you an immense deal of good, if you would 
but eat it.” 

A servant entered with a letter and two newspapers, all of which he 
placed before Mrs. Chard. 

‘“‘No letter for me, waiter?’ demanded Captain Carew. 

“* None, sir.” 

There never were any for him, but he regularly made the same inquiry. 

Mrs. Chard glanced at the address of the letter, and hastily thrust it 
into her apron pocket. ‘ Will you look at the Times, captain,” she 
said, handing him the journal in question: “and there’s the Morning 
Post for you, Lucy.” 

The captain was busy with his breakfast, but his wretched wife 
mechanically opened the paper. At this moment there was a slight 
bustle and talking outside the room door, which suddenly opened, and 
the face of the head waiter was thrust in. 

‘Captain Carew, if you please, can you step here for a moment ? 
Now don’t,” he added, in an aside to somebody behind him, ‘don’t 
come in sight of the ladies: they would be frightened out of their wits. 
He’ll come out in a minute, fast enough, and then you can do the job 
without any bother.” 

‘¢ What is it ?” asked the captain. “ I am at breakfast.” 

**Won’t detain you a moment, sir,” added the waiter, kicking out his 
feet at the legs of those behind, with the view of keeping them at a 
distance. 

The captain rose, and walked out of the room, swinging his breakfast- 
napkin majestically in his hand. Ranged against the wall was an officer 
from Bow-street, backed by a couple of Dover policemen. The head 
waiter shut the door. 

Lucy was engaged with the newspaper, and Mrs. Chard, turning 
away, opened her letter. A note was inside it, addressed “ Miss Chard.” 
The lady stirred the fire into a blaze, popped it in, and read her own: 


“ My pear Mapam,—I have just heard that you are staying at Dover, 
and that the party, calling himself Captain Carew, is also there. It has 
been discovered who this man is. You may remember I said he puzzled 
me ; but his disguise was so complete—false hair and whiskers, false 
teeth, a false complexion, and so altered a style of dress, would deceive 
the detectors themselves. His true name is Charles Johns: his career 
has, for long past, been most disreputable, and a successful swindling 
transaction, in which he was recently engaged, put him into funds, and 
sent him flying over the water, out of the reach of Bow-street. Ere you 
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receive this, he will be in custody. I write in haste, and will give 7 
further particulars when we meet. Deeply annoyed that this villam 
should ever have come into contact with you and Lucy, believe me, 
yours very faithfully, Francis RavEeNsBurG.” 


With an exclamation of horror, Mrs. Chard threw down the letter. One 
fearful confirmation of its contents rushed to her mind: he had married 
in the name of Charles Johns Carew. She darted to the door; and 
there, handcuffed, supported by the officers, and gazed at by half the 
servants of the house, was her gallant son-in-law, his terror visible even 
through his carmined cheeks. Lucy took up the letter, and read it, every 
word. 

“‘ Not one mention of me,” murmured the unhappy girl, “not one word 
of remembrance: yet, for all he knows, I am still free as air.” 


IV. 


AUTUMN, winter, spring rolled away, and the summer was quickly 
passing. Mrs. Chard had returned at once, with her daughter, to her 
residence on the French coast. Who can describe the care that had been 
bestowed upon Lucy: who shall imagine the soothing tenderness of her 
remorseful mother to win her back to health? But all in vain. Her 
ve of happiness had set, and that of life was on the very verge of the 

orizon. 

aren they took her to the terrace at the bathing-establishment, 
hoping that the gay scene and groups of visitors might be productive of 
amusement, and draw her thoughts from herself. She was now growing 
almost too weak to go, but they, one warm, lovely morning, prevailed 
upon her, and she assented apatheticaliy, observing that it would probably 
be for the last time. Mrs. Chard, dismissing the carriage, placed Lucy 
on one of the terrace benches, and went herself to the newspaper-room. 

Not long had Lucy sat there when a party entered the large room, 
and approached the window nearest to Lucy: two ladies, and a tall, 
stately young man of extreme beauty. He was the husband of the 
younger lady. They were Madame de Larme, the Baroness de Laca, 
who did not resign her title with her second marriage, and Francis 
Ravensburg. He strolled from the room, and seated himself outside. A 
veiled, shrinking form was at the end of the bench, hidden from those 
within, and his face was turned towards his young wife and her compa- 
nion, so that he observed her not. 

“Do they play here as much as ever ?” asked Mr. Ravensburg of Ma- 
dame de Larme. 

“Mon Dieu, non!” answered madame, shrugging ‘her shoulders. 
“Such odd things were said last season, about people being ruined, and 
the like. I don’t know whether they were true. However, cards have 
been interdicted.” 

“The place seems little changed,” remarked the baroness, looking 
round. ‘I remember well the first time I ever saw it : it was also the 
first time I saw you, Francis. And though I was what you English call 
‘taken’ with you, I little thought I was looking on my future husband.” 
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“T never believed you would be his wife,” said the Frenchwoman, 
bluntly, “for I took it for granted he. was engaged to Lucy Chard. 
Quite a sad thing, was it not, for her husband to be called out so soon 
to his Indian possessions ?” 

“‘ Indian possessions!” echoed Ravensburg. ‘ Oh, ah, yes! T under- 
stand. He is on his Indian possessions now—or on some others. How 
did you hear that, madame ?” 

“‘ How did everybody else hear it?” retorted madame. “ They had 
been married but three days, when the captain received news which 
caused him to embark for India.” 

*‘ And from whence he is not likely to return,” added Mr. Ravensburg. 

‘His wife, poor young thing, has moped herself into something—it is 
not consumption, I believe; but she is dying.” 

“ She was an angel!” interrupted Ravensburg, passionately. His wife 
laughed a little affected laugh of irony, and the two ladies moved away. 
He was about to follow them, when a low, suffocating, ill-suppressed sob 
broke upon his ear. He took no notice of it ; it was nothing to him ; 
and at that moment the well-known equipage of Mrs. Chard bowled 
suddenly up to the terrace-entrance, turned, and waited. The lady on 
the bench arose, and tottered, rather than walked, towards it. 

“Good God!” he articulated, clasping his hands. There—seated by 
him—that being of whom he had taken no notice, was Lucy Chard. 

“ Forgive me, Lucy,” he murmured, springing towards her; “ forgive 
me, but I recognised you not. You are so fearfully altered.” 

She was indeed. shrunken, wasted form, white attenuated features, 
on which coming death had set its shadow and its colouring, were all 
that remained of Lucy Chard. A powerful agitation impeded her 
utterance, but she motioned him towards the carriage. The servants 
touched their hats as they recognised him; the footman held the door 
open, and Francis helped her in. 

“ Drive home quickly,” she gasped to the servants: ‘ you can return 
for my mother.” | 

** Lucy, are we thus to part ?” 

She resigned to him the hands he would have taken, and he stood 
there, leaning towards her. The remembrance of former days came over 
him : memory leaped back to the time when he was last in that carriage, 
and she, his best-beloved, at his side. He recalled the vows he had then 
made her, so confident in the enduring faith of his own weak heart: he 
forgot their separation; he forgot his own marriage, or remembered it 
but with a passing execration, and unconsciously he addressed words of 
endearment to her as of old. 

‘“‘T am dying, Francis,” she said, “‘and you are shocked to see me. 
I can speak freely to you now, almost as I would to myself, because I 
know that in a few days, perhaps hours, time for me will be no more. 
You made me what I am.” 

“ Lucy !” 

“You know the wretched marriage I was forced into—you have heard 
its details ?” 

“Some of them.” 

‘That was your work. Had it not been for your conduct towards 
me, I never should have fallen into it. You professed to love me.” 
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“It was no profession, Lucy.” 

“ And J worshipped you—I lived but in your presence—I clung to 
you as to life. And you left me for another. In the evening, in the 
morning, at noon-day you were with her; riding, walking, whispering 
by her side.” 

“Oh, Lucy, believe me I had no love for her! I did it without 
thought. She was an attractive woman, and I was willing to amuse 
away anidle hour. I never loved her.” 

‘Tt may have been so,” she feebly articulated. ‘ Want of thought 
causes more misery than does want of heart. I could not read your 
secret feelings: I only knew you were ever with another.” 

He acknowledged it had been as she said, and would have poured 
forth his vain repentance. Repentance! what availeth it, when there 
can be no atonement ? 

‘Forgive me, Lucy,” he murmured, as he laid his cheek upon her 
pale young face, “forgive, forgive me. Oh that I could as readily for- 
give myself! Had I taken care to keep you for my own, you never 
would have been brought to this.” 

The scalding tears were coursing down her face, and lingeringly she 
withdrew her hands from his. ‘I have forgiven you long ago, Francis : 
may you be happy with the wife you have chosen. Farewell! Fare- 
well !” 

He closed the door; the footman sprang up behind; the carriage 
rolled away, and Lucy sank back in it. The excitement caused by thus 
suddenly meeting him had been too great. A fearful oppression, almost 
as of coming death, was upon her: she dreaded that life was about tc 
depart there and then ; and when she would have spoken to the coach- 
man to drive faster, her strength suddenly failed her. 

When the carriage reached the chateau-gates, there, heated and 
breathless, stood Francis Ravensburg. He opened the door himself, and 
would have lifted her out. But she remained in the corner, huddled up, 
it seemed, half sitting, half lying. He turned his colourless face to the 
servants, and there was something in it which caused them hastily to 
approach. She had died in the carriage. 

Not in the cemetery attached to the gossiping French seaport, with its 
numerous groups of summer idlers, but in that of a retired country 
hamlet, a few miles distant, in the. narrow corner of it consecrated to 
Protestant interments, is 2 plain, white-marble tomb. The inscription 
on it consists of only two initial letters, and the date of a year. It is the 


grave of Lucy Chard. 
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LITERARY LEAFLETS. 
BY SIR NATHANIEL. 


No. XI.—Sir Tuomas Noon Tarrourp. 


To win golden opinions (we speak not of fees) from all sorts of men, 
in and out of Westminster Hall, as Mr. Serjeant and as Mr. Justice, is 
good. To win renown in literature—such renown as comes not of 
sounding brass and tinkling cymbal—is—well, out with it !—better. 
To win the loving esteem of all one’s associates, as a man with heart 
large enough for them all, is best. This good, better, best, hath Sir 
Thomas Noon Talfourd. His it is to enjoy at once the three degrees 
of comparison—the positive forensic, the comparative literary, and the 
superlative humane. A case in Rule of Three with a splendid quotient. 
To “take a rule” of that sort, is not allowed to many. But Sir Thomas 
has it all his own way—* rule absolute.” And probably, were his good 
wishes for his brethren as efficacious as they are cordiai and general, 
there would be hardly an instance of “ rule refused.” But there is no 
surplusage of instances of combined literary and forensic success. To 
him who would be at once a great lawyer and a great poet, and would 
bind up together in his book of life the studies of Blackstone and the 
dreams of Coleridge,—to him Experience, harsh monitor, whispers, or if 
need be screams, Divide and conquer. Eminence in both departments 
is of the rarest. Scott retained his clerkship at the Court of Session, 
but who ever heard of the Wizard of the North as a law authority ? 
Jeffrey is one of the select inner circle to which Talfourd belongs. Wil- 
son and Lockhart—“ oh no, we never mention them” in wig and gown. 
Sir Archibald Alison and Professor Aytoun, Mr. Procter and Serjeant 
Kinglake, Lords Brougham and Campbell, Mr. Ten Thousand-a- Year 
Warren and a few others, are not all unexceptionable exceptions to 
prove the rule. And yet there has ever been, more or less, a hankering 
after the Muses and the Magazines on the part of Messieurs of the long 
robe.* Very natural, too, if only by a law of reaction. But very 
hazardous, notwithstanding; and alarmingly symptomatic of a fall be- 
tween two stools. One thing at a time the ambiguously ambitious 
avocat may do triumphantly; but to drive Pegasus up and down an act 
of parliament, whatever may be done with a coach-and-six, is no every- 
day sight, no anybody’s feat. Lord Eldon, when plain Jack Scott, 
keeping his terms at Oxford, obtained the prize of English composition, 
“On the Advantages and Disadvantages of Foreign Travel ;” and it has 
been remarked, we believe by Mr. Justice Talfourd himself,+ that since 
the subject of this essay was far removed from John’s Newcastle ex- 
perience, and alien from his studies, and must therefore have owed its 





* For example (though one swallow proves not summer), the French lawyers 
of the sixteenth century. A biographer of Etienne Pasquier, after relating his 
début as avocat at the barreau de Paris, proceeds to say: “ Et en méme temps, pour 
occuper ses loisirs, il se livra 4 la poésie, & la composition litéraire, caractére qui 
distingué sa génération d’avocats, et Pasquier entre tous les autres.” 

t Unless we err in attributing to his pen the very pleasant notice of the Lives 
of Lord Eldon and Lord Stowell, in the Quarterly Review for December, 1844. 
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28 Sir Thomas Noon Talfourd. 


success either to the ingenuity of its suggestions, or to the graces of its 
style; and that as, in after-life the prize essayist was never distinguished 
for felicity of expression or fertility of illustration, and acquired a style 
not only destitute of ornament, but unwieldy and ponderous ; this youth- 
ful success suggests the question, ‘* Whether, in devoting all his powers 
to the study of the law, he crushed the faculty of graceful composition 
with so violent an effort, that Nature, in revenge, made his ear dull to 
the music of language, and involved, though she did not darken, his 
wisest words ?” Happily no such guere affects the career of the author 
of “Ton.” He, indeed, is not Lord High Chancellor; which makes a 
difference. But neither did the great Eldon write a triumphant tragedy; 
and that again makes a difference in the Puisne Judge’s favour. Fancy 
Lord Eldon editing the Reliques of Elia, or measuring Macready for 
blank verse; and if that is not extravagant enough, then fancy yourself 
reading the one, or squeezing into the pit to see the other. 
Sir Thomas was not far gone in his teens when he woo'd and won 
ublicity, it is said, by a ‘‘ poem” on the liberation of Sir Francis Bur- 
Sot from durance vile. While still a schoolboy at Reading, he published 
a volume of “ poems,” including a sacred drama on the “ Offering of 
Isaac” (inspired by that admiration of Mistress Hannah More, of which 
lingering traces survive in the preface to “Ion”), “An Indian Tale,” 
iat some verses about the Education of the Poor, suggested by a visit to 
Reading of Joseph Lancaster. School-days over, he came to London, 
and fagged under the famous Chitty, in whose Criminal Law he aided 
and abetted. Then we find him fertile in the production of pamphlets, 
on toleration, on penal institutions, &c., and taking a gallant stand on 
the side of Wordsworth, at a time (1815) when to do so was to be in a 
scouted and flouted minority. Anon he is on the list of contributors to 
the periodical literature of the day—to the Retrospective Review, the 
Encyclopedia Metropolitana, and the London Magazine. This kind 
of work he engaged in for love and money. Himself is our authority 
for making lucre a part of his motive : for when old Godwin toddled into 
the young advocate’s chambers, the very morning after an introduction 
at Charles Lamb’s, and then and there “carelessly observed that he had 
a little bill for 150/. falling due on the morrow, which he had forgotten 
till that morning, and desired the loan of the necessary amount for a few 
weeks,’—the flattered and regretful Talfourd “ was obliged, with much 
confusion,” he tells us, “to assure my distinguished visitor how glad I 
should have been to serve him, but that I was only just starting as a 
special pleader, was obliged to write for magazines to help me on, and 
had not such a sum in the world.”* The articles contributed to the 
Encyclopedia are the most notable of his labours at this period, and 
well deserved their recent republication in a compact, collected form.t 
Foremost among these is his history of Greek Literature. Here he 
contrives to press a large amount of information into very narrow limits 
—as they seem, at least, when compared with those defined for himself, 
on the same classical ground, by Colonel Mure. We are told all that 
is known, and of course a trifle more, about such early birds as Linus— 





* Final Memorials of Charles Lamb. 
ve In the series of reprints by Messrs, Griffin, in crown octavo, commenced in 
49. 
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be he singular, dual, or plurimal—and Orpheus, who brought Wisdom 


into Greece, and married her to immortal verse, and by his music sub- 
dued J’ Inferno itself, “creating a soul under the ribs of death’’—and 
Muszeus, priest of the mysteries of Orpheus, and perhaps his son. Homer 
is amply discussed—large place being given to what Hartley Coleridge 
calls the Wolfish and Heinous point of view, and due stress laid on the 
good old conservative creed, which believes in the strict individuality of 
the bard. To divide, the stanchly orthodox feel, is to destroy :—*“ that 
fame which has so long resisted time, change, and mortal accident, would 
crumble into ruins—an immense blank would be left to the imagination, 
an aching void in the heart—the greatest light, save one, shining from 
the depth of time, would be extinguished, and a glory pass away from 
the earth.”” Homer, therefore, is assumed to be, not a class, but a man ; 
not an abstract, impersonal Un-Self and Co., but our familiar childhood - 
honoured Homer’s own Self; the man we came to know in connexion 
with Donnegan’s obsolete lexicon, and Pope’s sonorous verse ; the well- 
known blind old man of Scio’s rocky isle—who was born in one of the 
seven states hexametrically immortalised, 


Smyrna, Rhodus, Colophon, Salamis, Chios, Argos, Athenee, 


and not in all seven at once, not in seventy times seven, as the German 
theory would imply.—Hesiod is designated the most unequal of poets ; 
sometimes daringly and ardently imaginative, at other times insufferably 
low, creeping, tame, and prosaic; in his didactic poetry, rising occasionally 
into a high and philosophical strain of thought, but commonly giving 
mere trite maxims of prudence, and the most common-place worldly 
cunning ; without any of Homer’s refined gallantry, and, indeed, some- 
thing very like a misogynist and a croaker.—The three great tragic poets 
of Greece are ably portrayed, though without, perhaps, any very original 
criticism or subtle discrimination : the “intrepid and fiery” A2schylus, on 
whose soul mighty imaginations trooped so fast, that, in the heat of his 
inspiration, he stopped not to accurately define or clearly develop them— 


_like his own Prometheus, stealing fire from heaven to inspire and vivify 


his characters—however mighty his theme, always bringing to it a 
kindred emotion, but never losing his stateliness in his passion, never de- 
nuding his terrors of an unearthly grandeur and awe. Sophocles: always 
perfect master of himself and his subject; conscious of the precise measure 
of his own capacities; maintaining, undisturbed, his majestic course, in 
calm and beautiful progression; in everything lucid and clear, never for- 
getting the harmony and proportion of the whole, in the variety and 
complexity of the parts—his philosophy musical as is Apollo’s lute—his 
wisdom made visible in the form of beauty. Euripides: appealing less 
to the imagination than to the sensibilities and the understanding—loving 
te triumph by involving us in metaphysical subtleties, or by dissolving us 
in tears, and scarcely ever labouring to attain the great object of the other 

dians, a representation of serene beauty ;—a mind more penetrating 
and refined than exalted; holding up to nature a mirror: rather micro- 
scopic than ennobling ; intent on depicting situations the most cheerless 
and externally desolate, so that “Electra appears tottering not oe 
neath the weight of affliction, but of a huge pitcher of water ; and Mene- 
laus mourns at once the mangled honour of his wife and the tattered con- 
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dition of his garments.” To the same Encyclopedia, Sir Thomas con- 
tributed the notices of the Lyric Poets of Greece, of Thucydides, sections 
of the history of Greece and of Rome, the Arts and Sciences of the 
Ancients, &c. 

He stood well, too, on the once brilliant staff of the London Magazine, 
that bright-starred, thickly-starred, ill-starred rival of Old Ebony. Re- 
membering how noble an army of coadjutors it once maintained, we may 
well concur in Hood's saying, that perhaps no ex-periodical might so ap- 

=? be apostrophised with the Irish funeral question, “ Arrah, 

oney, why did you die?” “Had you not,” he continues (and as poor 
John Scott’s successor he speaks feelingly), ‘‘an editor, and elegant prose 
writers, and beautiful poets, and broths of boys for criticism and classics, 
and wits and humorists,—Elia, Cary, Procter, Cunningham, Bowring, 
Barton, Hazlitt, Elton, Hartley Coleridge, Talfourd, Soane, Horace 
Smith, Reynolds, Poole, Clare, and Thomas Benyon, with a power be- 
sides? Hadn’t you Lions’ Heads with Traditional Tales? Hadn’t you 
an Opium-eater, and a Dwarf, and a Giant, and a learned Lamb, and a 
Green Man? Arrah, why did youdie?”* To that longer-lived Maga- 
zine which the reader now holds in his hand, was Mr. Talfourd also a 
steady contributor; and he has amusingly recorded his sense of the utter 
unfitness of the then Editor (Campbell) for his office—alleging that he 
regarded a magazine as if it were a long affidavit, or a short answer in 
Chancery, in which the absolute truth of every sentiment and the pro- 
priety of every jest were verified by the editor’s oath or solemn affirma- 
tion; that he stopped the press for a week at a comma, balanced con- 
tending epithets for a fortnight, and at last grew rash in his despair, and 
tossed the nearest, and often the worst article, “ unwhipp’d of justice,” to 
the impatient printer. Both the great Quarterlies, we believe, may also 
claim the name of Talfourd on their respective lists of critical allies. 

But though periodical literature had provided his labours with a 
“local habitation,” a “name” of prominent import and illuminated 
letters was first secured to him by the production of “Ion.” The play 
was privately printed in 1834, and reviewed in the Quarterly ; its per- 
formance at Covent Garden in 1836 was one of the memorabilia of the 
modern stage. Miss Mitford has told us of one brilliant gathering con- 





* Hood’s Own (1846). The pathetic Why in this inquest touching the “ dear 
deceased” seems to find its answer in the mismanagement of new proprietors, and 
the falling off of old contributors. Thus we read in a letter of Lamb’s to Words- 
worth (1822): “Our chief reputed assistants have forsaken us. The Opium- 
eater crossed us once with a dazzling path, and hath as suddenly left us dark- 
ling:”"—and again, to Bernard Barton meg “ The London, I fear, falls off. I 
linger among its creaking rafters, like the last rat; it will topple down if they 
don’t get some buttresses. They have pulled down three; Hazlitt, Procter, and 
their best stay, kind, light-hearted Wainright, their Janus.” (Of the last men- 
tioned [Janus Weathercock], Justice Talfourd disclosed a lamentable history in 
the Final Memorials.) 'Thomas Hood thus sketches the catastrophe of the declin- 
ing Magazine: *‘ Worst of all, a new editor tried to put the Belles Lettres in Utili- 
tarian envelopes; whereupon the circulation of the Miscellany, like that of poor 
Le Fevre, got slower, slower, slower,—and slower still,—and then stopped for 
ever! It was a sorry scattering of those old Londoners! Some went out of the 
country; one (Clare) went into it. Lamb retreated to Colebrooke. Mr. Cary pre- 
sented himself to the British Museum. Reynolds and Barry took to engrossing 
when they should pen a stanza; and Thomas Benyon gave up literature.” 
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gregated to watch the fortunes of the tragedy on its opening night ; 
and Mr. Leigh Hunt has pictured the dazzling coup d'eil of the theatre, 
where, ‘‘ ever and aye, hands, stung with tear-thrilled eyes, snapping the 
silence,* burst in crashing thunders’”—and where the proud, glad- 
hearted dramatist might, amid thick-clustered intellectual bevies, 

see his high compeers, 

Wordsworth and Landor—see the piled array, 

The many-visaged heart, looking one way, 

Come to drink beauteous truth at eyes and ears. 


Of “Ton” we may say, as its author has said of the “ Ion” of Euri- 
pides, that the simplicity and reverence inherent in the mind of its hero 
are no less distinct and lovely than the picture of the scenery with which 
he is surrounded. His feelings of humble gratitude to the power which 
has protected him—his virtue unspotted from the world—and his cleaving 
to the sacred seclusion which has enwrapped him from childhood, are 
beautifully drawn. The picture seems sky-tinctured, of an ethereal 
purity of colouring.t on’s 





life hath flowed 

From its mysterious urn a sacred stream, 

In whose calm depth the beautiful and pure 

Alone are mirror’d. 
Love is the germ of his mild nature, and hitherto the love of others hath 
made his life one cloudless holiday. But a curse smites the city—pesti- 
lence stalks there by noonday, and its arrows fly by night, and there is 
not a house in which there’s not one dead— 





‘ev & 6 muphopos Geos 
Sknwas eAavvet, oos €xyOoros, modw.t 


And with this crisis in the history of Argos opens a crisis in the nature 
of Jon—his soul responding mysteriously to the public affliction, and 
conscious of strange connexion with it: his bearing becomes altered ; 
his smile, gracious as ever, wears unwonted sorrow in its sweetness ; 
‘‘his form appears dilated; in those eyes where pleasure danced, a 
thoughtful sadness dwells ; stern purpose knits the forehead, which till 
now knew not the passing wrinkle of a care.” All this is touchingly and 
tenderly brought out; and indeed the whole tragedy is touching and 
tender. Beautiful passages, feelingly thoughtful, a in a dulcet strain 
of rhythmical expression, enrich its scenes. But that it has massive 
power, as some allege, or that it is an outburst of ardent genius, or that 
it is true, first and last, to the spirit of the ancient Greek drama, and {s 
indeed the one solitary and peerless specimen in modern times of that 
wondrous composition—when we hear this sort of thing dogmatically re- 
iterated, we are stolidly infidel. The very atmosphere of Attica, is it ?— 
we cannot “swallow ” it, then. Byron tells us how John Keats 
— without Greek 


Contrived to talk about the gods of late, 
Much as they might have been supposed to speak. 


The author of “ Ion,” with Greek, has made his Argives talk as the real 
“old folks” may be supposed not to have talked. Medon and Agenor, 





* All this, by the way, is rather difficult to construe, Mr. Hunt. 
+ Tragic Poets of Greece. + Qdip. Tyr. 27—8 
Sept.—voL. XCIX. NO. CCCXcIm. D 
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32 Sir Thomas Noon Talfourd. 


Ion and frus, are a whit too good to be true, and a little too metrical, 
smooth, and polished, to be vigorously effective. We will not go so far as 
to assert with a recent writer (famous in the Anti-Church and State cir- 
cuit, and not unknown on the “ floor of The House”) that ancient civili- 
sation not only exhibits little benevolence, and wants tenderness, but also 
shows none of the healthier moral sensibilities—that “ it is not humane— 
nor can it be pretended that the most intimate converse with it through 
the medium of its literature tends to elicit or to cultivate our more 
generous sympathies;’* but we may pretty safely ignore in the venerable 
Argive heathens the benevolence, tenderness, healthy moral sensibilities, 
humanities, and generous sympathies, which their histrionic doubles on 
the boards of Covent Garden displayed so winsomely. Evidently they 
have had the schoolmaster abroad and the missionary among them. They 
have been handsomely evangelised, and gone through the curriculum of a 
"hon education. on especially is good and wise enough to deserve 
nefit of clergy, whatever parricidal or suicidal freak he may indulge in. 
He has plainly read the Bible and the Elizabethan dramatists, and moulds 
his manners and eloquence accordingly. But, after all, it goes against the 
grain to affect levity in speaking of one so finely and delicately wrought 
as this royal orphan of the temple, some of whose words so penetrate the 
soul. Witness his logic on the Immortality of man: 
Cle. O unkind! 
And shall we never see each other ? 
Ion (after a pause). Yes! 

I have ask’d that dreadful question of the hills 

That look eternal ; of the flowing streams 

That lucid flow for ever ; of the stars, 

Amid whose fields of azure my raised spirit 

Hath trod in glory ; all were dumb ; but now 

While I thus gaze upon thy living face, 

I feel the love that kindles through its beauty 

Can never wholly perish ; we sha// meet 

Again, Clemanthe! 


Witness, too, his description of love triumphing over death in the 
plague-blighted homes of Argos, and his appeal from Adrastus the 
ruthless tyrant to Adrastus the sportive child, and his compact with his 
old playmate Phocion, when the latter would ante-date the coming 
aan The framework of the tragedy is not, perhaps, very artfully 
constructed, nor the exigencies of stage effect carefully studied, nor the 
subordinate actors individualised in any memorable degree : but, on the 
whole, “lon” is surely a fine play, and a moving—a thing of beauty, 
and therefore a joy forever. Or if “ for ever” will not stand as a logical 
sequent to such an esthetic and Keatsian antecedent—if literary immor- 
tality be too infinite a conclusion to deduce from such a premise—let us 
at least give the will, which is penes nos, for the deed, which is not ; and 
take up our parabolé, and say, in easternly devoutness, O Ion, live for 
ever ! and may thy shadow never be less ! 

“The Athenian Captive” is thought by some, in the face of that stub- 
born thing, fact, to be a better acting play than ‘“‘Ion.” It is generally 
allowed to be inferior in poetry and style. Passages and lines there are, 





* Bases of Belief. By Edward Miall, M.P. P. 41—2, 
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however, of strength and beauty—more than most barristers could find 
brains and time to insert in the product of a Christmas vacation. The 
description of Ismene’s death recals that of Lady Randolph in Home's 
now unacted drama: the lines that tell how the frenzied queen, at the 
cave’s mouth, 
Toss’d her arms 
Wildly abroad ; then drew them to her breast, 
As if she clasp’d a vision’d infant there— 


add reflex energy and pathos to her own fine utterance, 


Listen! I was pluck’d 
From the small pressure of an only babe ;— 


and her destiny is wrought out with highly impressive art, “as fits a 
matron of heroic line’’-—her majestic form lost finally in clouds and mys- 
tery, departed like CEdipus, where none may follow or inquire. Thoas 
declaims with glowing rhetoric, and plays the high-soul’d warrior almost 
grandly—cleaving in captivity to “ the loveliness, the might, the hope of 
Athens”—one that is “foe to Corinth—not a traitor, nor one to league 
with treason”—whose bearing and speech under the pressure of thraldom 
are shaped, “ with a difference,” after those of the Miltonic Agonistes.— 
‘Glencoe’ is more peremptorily repudiated, as a Highland tragedy, by 
North Britishers, than the ‘‘ Athenian Captive” and “Ion,” as Greek trage- 
dies, by Hellenising Southrons. Lord Jeffrey permitted it to be inscribed 
to him, but his countrymen protest against the stage massacre, as “ murder 
most foul and most unnatural,” committed on their unapproachable terri- 
tory; so perilous is it to meddle with the national property of a people cha- 
racterised, according to Elia, by such ‘‘ Imperfect Sympathies” with the 
rationale of homage ab extra. Thus, one Edinburgh critic—Professor 
Aytoun, was it not ?—was spokesman for a phalanx of others, all armed 
to the teeth, when he declared that a more lamentable failure than this 
attempt to found a tragedy on the woful massacre of Glencoe—“ a grosser 
jumble of nonsense about ancestry and chieftainship’—was never perpe- 
trated. As though even in Glencoe’s ashes lived their wonted fires,— 
nemo me impune lacesset being practically synonymous with noli me tan- 
gere—for “ off at a tangent” of the tenderest quality flies the genus irrt- 
tabile, and “ take that, you pock-pudding !” (illustrated by the adminis- 
tration of a “conker’’) is the reward of any such ‘ordeal by touch.” We 
fear that had this particular tragedy been a stage triumph, it would have 
been ‘‘damned” with something else than “faint praise,” across the 
Tweed. But even sturdy Cis-Tweedites are constrained to own that 
“ Glencoe” is flat and feeble, and that no mountain breeze freshens it, no 
mountain cataract chants a wild obligato to the stern theme, no swelling 
pibroch utters its wail, no heather-legged son of somebody shows us 
where we are, to the oblivion of an accomplished Londoner in his study, 
inspired by Macready as model of Celtic heroism, and content with the 
stage of the Little Theatre in the Haymarket, as a*tolerable approxima- 
tion to the romantic fastness of the Macdonalds. 

Thus, by public judgment, both from the closet and from the play- 
house, Sir Thomas Talfourd’s second dramatic venture was pronounced a 
decline from the first, and still more decidedly the third from the second. 
D2 
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He is said to have now “ on the stocks” another tragedy, which we hope 
to greet as an emphatic reaction from this scale of descents. May it 
take precedence as unquestioned of the existing trilogy, as Mr. Justice 
on the bench does of Mr. Serjeant at the bar. 

In his “ Vacation Rambles” we find the hearty glee of a fagged counsel 
at escaping from work, not indeed to take his ease at his inn, but to bustle 
about guiltless of horsehair coronal and defiant of common law —steam- 
ing from Havre to Rouen, whizzing along the St. Germain Railway, 
playing the gourmand at Meurice’s, and the critic at the Parisian theatres 
and the galleries of the Louvre, pilgrimising to Geneva and the Alps— 
Mont Blanc reminding him, as he saw it, of “ nothing so much in nature 
or art as a gigantic twelfth-cake, which a scapegrace of Titan’s ‘ enor- 
mous brood,’ or ‘ younger Saturn,’ had cut out and slashed with wild 
irregularity.” His aiideseedon of so unsentimental a thought, is one 
characteristic of this book of rambles ; another is, the zest with which he so 
frequently records his appreciation of creature-comforts—such as the ‘“‘we 
sat down to an excellent breakfast,” on “ a large cold roast fowl, broiled 
ham, eggs, excellent coffee, and a bottle of good Rhenish,” followed 
‘about two o’clock” by an “ admirably dressed little dinner,” made up of 
“a thin beefsteak, thoroughly broiled (or fried, as the case might be), 
with a sauce of parsley and butter, and a cold cream-chicken-salad, &c., 
&c.,” * accompanied by a bottle of Asmanshauser wine.” Even in the 
family bivouac at the Grands Mulets, we are conducted through the de- 
tails of the dinner, joyously protracted “ till it merged in supper” --- 
though the Head of the Family feelingly says, “ I regret to confess that 
I could not eat much myself; but I looked with a pleasure akin to that 
with which the French king watched the breakfast of Quentin Durward, 
on the activity of my younger friends”’—who with Homeric intensity 
tore asunder the devoted chickens, and left the bones there, to be matter 
of speculation to aspiring geologists and scientific associations in future 
ages. 
eThe “* Life and Letters of Charles Lamb,” and the “ Final Memorials,” 
are household treasures. Exception may be taken to occasional passages 
—but the net result is delightful, as every memorial of Elia must be— 
that “ cordial old man,” whose lot it was to 

—leave behind him, freed from griefs and years, 
Far worthier things than tears.* 


The love of friends without a single foe: 
Unequalled lot below! 





* Addressed by Mr. Landor to “ The Sister of Elia’—whom, mourning, he 
would fain comfort with the reminder—“ yet awhile! again shall Elia’s smile 
refresh thy heart, where heart can ache no more.” 
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A MONTH AT VICHY. 


‘¢ WHERE shall we go this autumn ?” we hear some hypochondriacal 
head of a family say; ‘I am tired of Baden. Homburg did me no good. 
The emperor has given up his intended visit to the Eaux Bonnes and 
Bagnerre. Aix-la-Chapelle and Spa are gone by!” ‘Try Vichy,” we 
answer ; “ the eflicacy of its waters, the picturesque and sanitary advan- 
tages of the site, and its resources as a water-drinking and bathing-place, 
are far from generally known in this country, and are still less gene- 
rally appreciated.” 

Vichy and its neighbourhood constitute a real basin of mineral waters. 
There are at Vichy itself no less than seven different springs—all effer- 
vescing with an excess of carbonic acid, all more or less thermal and 
alkaline, and all more or less ferruginous and tonic at the same time. 
The medical qualities of these springs vary much with one another, but 
they are all exceedingly comprehensive. They contain an average of 
from 4 to 5 grains (4°9814 to 53240) of carbonate of soda to the quart, 
besides smaller proportions of carbonates of lime and magnesia, some 
common salt and sulphate of soda, and sufficient iron to tone down the 
whole. Hence the importance of these waters, more especially the spring 
of the Celestins, to the dyspeptic, the rheumatic, the gouty, and the 
calculous. Let such by all means try the waters of Auvergne, if only for 
one season. They will not repent the experiment. 

A pleasanter spot than Vichy can scarcely be imagined. The town 
itself is, like Boulogne, composed of two distinct parts: one with great 
old houses and narrow, irregular streets, its long dark roofs overtopped 
by an old feudal tower: the other, of modern construction, light and 
airy, with straight, wide streets, handsome and commodious public edifices, 
and hotels that rival in convenience and splendour the best in the valley 
of the Rhine, the whole backed by a handsome park, a gift of Napoleon, 
made from the backwoods of Lithuania. Vichy stands on the banks of 
the river Allier, a tributary to the Loire—la jolie riviére d’ Allier, as 
Madame de Sevigné justly designated it—close to its junction with the 
smaller Sichon, and not far from the old town of Cusset, celebrated in the 
religious wars of France. 

And Vichy itself, standing as it does in advance of Auvergne, its 
bridge being the key to the central highlands of France, is a site not void 
of historical importance. It was first fortified by Louis XI., Duke of 
Bourbon, about 1410; but of its three gates every vestige has disap- 
peared, and of its seven towers only one remains. That one has some 
chance of stability, not because the tricolored flag waves from its sum- 
mit, but because it supports the municipal clock. Vichy was besieged 
by Charles VII. in 1440, during the civil wars called De la Praguerie, 
because the then prevalent heresy was an offset of the Hussite movement 
at Prague. Considering discretion the better part of valour, the 
Vichites surrendered without striking a blow, only bargaining that they 
should neither be pillaged nor murdered. The town was destined to 
suffer again from religious dissensions. In 1568 the Protestants took 
the city, and broke down the bridge on their way to the plains of Cognac, 
renowned for stronger waters than those of Vichy, and where they 
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administered a signal drubbing to their Roman Catholic brethren. The 
Prince Palatine, going to the help of the Protestants in 1576, also took 
possession of this pass on the Allier, and Vichy had to undergo a real 
siege, and suffer from a positive cannonade, when recaptured by the Grand 
Prior of France in 1590. Such are the chief events of its history, and 
they are quite sufficient, with the local interest of its convent, to invest 
the place with claims to respect from the contemplative valetudinarian. 
The convent or monastery of Celestins here alluded to was founded by 
Louis XI. in 1410, who, it is supposed, intended to retire to this his 
favourite spot. As it enjoyed the privileges of an inviolable place of 
refuge, all the rich and noble families of the neighbourhood, as the 
Bourbons Carencey, the Lafayettes, and others, sought a last home 
within its walls. The monks had also the monopoly of the waters, and 
as they gave shelter to invalided clergy and abbots, they soon became 
immensely rich, which exposed them to the perilous honours of an occa- 
sional sacking ; but still the place flourished under monkish patronage 
till the year 1774, when Louis XV. suppressed the convent, of which 
there now only remains a few insignificant fragments: the last of the 
Celestins is said to have died in 1802. A billiard-room and saloon now 
occupy a portion of the site. There was also a convent of Capuchins, 
who tendered to the infirmities of their brethren, and the remains of their 
monastery are now used as the bottling department. The other relics 
in old Vichy are the Fontaine des Trois Cornets, which bears the date 
of 1583, and presents to the eye a triangular column of exquisite light- 
ness, terminated by a cross, well browned by the lapse of ages ; the 


church of Saint Blaise, adorned with curious paintings, chef d’euvres - 


of some genius, appreciated apparently by the good people of Vichy, but 
incomprehensible to the rest of the world. Within the old town are also 
shown the rooms tenanted by Madame de Sevigné, and by Fleéchier, the 
paneg'yrist of Turenne, who wrote of Vichy : 

Je n’estimerais pas un chou, 

Le paysage de Saint-Cloud, 

Non plus que celui de Suréne, 

Arrosé des eaux de la Seine ; 

Et qui vante Montmorenci, 

Se tairait s'il ett vu ceci. 


The comparison of Saint-Cloud to a cabbage is not very dignified ; but 
something must be allowed, as has been done to Gallic poets of greater 
renown than Fiéchier, for the necessities of rhyme. Madame de Sevigné, 
writing to her daughter, Madame de Grignau, after extolling the beauties 
of the place, says: “I took the waters this morning, dearest—oh ! are 
they not bad? People go at six in the morning to the fountain; every- 
body goes there. They drink away, and make wry faces; for you must 
know that they are boiling hot, and have a most disagreeable taste of 
saltpetre. Then they turn, and go and come, and attend mass on rend 
ses eaux, on parle confidentiellement de la maniére dont on les rend. 
This is the only subject of conversation till mid-day. Then they dine ; 
after dinner somebody receives—to-day it was my turn. Young ladies 
of the place come, who dance da bourrée in perfection. The gipseys also 
put forward their claims to admiration. They go through certain 
manceuvres (dégognades), which the priests declare to be objectionable. At 
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five o’clock all go and walk in this delicious country, at seven a light 
supper, and at ten to bed.” 

Madame de Sevigné admired the bourrées, or dances of the country, 
very much. In another letter she wrote: “ There are very pretty women 
here; they danced yesterday the bourrées of the country, which are the 
prettiest in the world. There was one great fellow disguised as a woman, 
who amused me much, for his petticoats were always up, displaying his 

at legs.” It is to be supposed that manners have improved in New 
Vichy which did not exist at that time. The use of the douche has no 
doubt, at the same time, increased, as extreme hydropathic measures are 
the passion of the day. Madame de Sevigné tried the douche in her 
time, and declared it to be “a pretty good rehearsal of purgatory.” 

In 1787, Mesdames Adélaide and Victoire de France, having repaired 
to Vichy for the benefit of their health, many ameliorations in the edifices 
connecied with the baths, and in the general arrangements, took place. 
Napoleon added the park, but the Duchess of Angouléme laid the first 
stone of the existing establishment, which was erected chiefly through her 
exertions. In 1821, Madame Adélaide d’Orleans, sister of Louis Philippe, 
purchased the neighbouring chateau of Randan, and erected the little 
feudal hunting-box of Maumont for her nephews, the Prince de Join- 
ville and the Duke of Montpensier, the latter of whom inherited the pro- 
perty, which passed with the Revolution into the hands of a public com- 
missary. Lastly, in 1846, M. Cunin Gridaine, at that time Minister of 
Commerce, and one of the most regular frequenters of Vichy, added con- 
siderably to the capabilities of the place, which he at once enlarged and 
embellished, and at the same time brought it more closely under the 
control of government. 

There are now five first-rate hotels, the prices at which, for the day’s 
board and lodging, vary from eight to twelve francs, to which must be 
added ten sous for attendance. ‘There is one hotel (Montaret) at from 
eight to ten frances; another (Burnol) at from six to eight. There are 
two at the fixed price of six francs per diem, and nine at five francs. It 
would be thought that this was plenty of accommodation, but it is far 
from sufficing for the hosts that rush to a spot as much frequented for 
recreation as for health during the height of the season. At such times 
it is often difficult to obtain a bed, and as difficult to get a bath. There 
are, however, plenty of lodging-houses in both the old and the new town. 
La Rue des Thermes is the select street. A lodger is admitted to the 
honours of the éable d’héte and the saloon till successive departures shall 
have conferred upon him the rights and privileges of a regular member 
of the culinary establishment. 

The stranger is expected, on arriving at Vichy, to visit Dr. Prunelle, 
the inspector of the waters, or Dr. Petit, assistant inspector. These 
official disciples of Galen are, as is generally the case, at utter variance 
with one another, but that, as far as we can gather, upon only one point. 
Both agree as to the efficacy of the Celestin source in cases of gout, and 
in calculous disorders, but Dr. Petit also insists upon the waters being of 
use in articular gout, even if hereditary. Considering the alkaline cha- 
racter of the said waters, there is reason to believe that Dr. Petit is in 
the right. He is also considered as the most scientific of the two. Be 
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this as it may, so great is the acrimony of the gouty question, that 
according as the visitor places himself under one banner, he may expect a 
proportionate amount of hostility from the followers of the other. Luckily 
all are not gouty patients at Vichy, as the perpetual succession of music 
and dancing will soon attest to the most determined hypochondriac. 

An order for the baths having been duly obtained from one of these 
rival doctors, the stranger repairs to the grand établissement thermal, as 
it is called, where he is introduced, at the bottom of the corridor, to a fat 
and fresh-looking personage, with a happy physiognomy, whose words 
are listened to by candidates for bathing as if pronounced by the Delphic 
oracle. This is the chief bather, the amiable Mr. Prin, who after having 
inscribed in a register your name, surname, and qualities, announces with 
great regret that all the baths are preoccupied, but that in a few days 
your turn to have one at the hour you may wish for will inevitably come 
round. In the mean time you are reduced to the necessity of taking 
advantage of want of punctuality on the part of some titled bathers, or to 
get up some time before daylight—for at Vichy, phantoms light as sylphs 
are seen in the mysterious alleys of the parks wending their way to the 
baths at the very first break of day. Others repair to the springs, and the 
crowd of old and young men, of women and girls, some pale and sickly- 
looking, who go, tumbler in hand, from one spring to another, drinking 
every quarter of an hour the quantity that is prescribed for them, presents 
a curious spectacle. A lively Frenchman remarked that it would be a 
little more encouraging to the bibulous visitors if the dispensers of fluids, 
the naiads of the spot, were metamorphosed from ugly old women, as 
they ey are, into young and fresh Bourbonaises, whose coquettish hats 
are their least ornament. 

At ten o'clock precisely breukfast is proclaimed by the bells of ali the 
hotels, whose deafening peal is far from being as harmonious as those 
rung by the churches of Liege or of Malines. The appetite, sharpened 
by the waters, the morning air, and a long walk, this signal is generally 
anxiously waited for, and every one takes his place at the immense table 
d’hdtes with military precision, the rule being, as elsewhere, that the last 
comer occupies the end of the table. If little is said, so much the more 
is eaten—often, indeed, a little more than is prescribed by the doctors. 

After breakfast, the habitué fait une demi toilette, and then adjourns 
to the saloon of the hotel, where ladies, politicians, and the infirm, assem- 
ble together to read the newspapers, talk of the weather, or of one 
another. The dealers in lace from Clermont and Puy de Dome also pay 
diurnal visits, and afford a subject for conversation to the ladies. There 
are tables for Wisth and Boston, and above all there is music. At Vichy 
there are pianos everywhere, and perpetual concerts. Violins, flute, key- 
bugles, pianos, and voices are always at work, and many are driven away 
by the din to the billiard-room or the park. 

But there are other matutinal resources at Vichy, and there are pic- 

ue excursions, which are accomplished by means of carriages which 
never fail to be in attendance after breakfast, and still more commonly by 
means of the modest steed of Balaam, which is kept in great order, and 
is in great requisition at Vichy. 

At five o’clock the dinner-bell collects together the scattered popula- 
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tion as if by enchantment, and many bring from Randan, Busset, or 
Effiat, appetites that would throw the purveyors into despair, if it was not 
that they were accustomed to these daily razzias. 

After dinner another petite toilette is made, followed by a walk in the 
park, and acigar. This park is a true French garden, with straight 
walks and a central basin, and chairs are placed under the shady avenues 
as in the Tuileries. The crowd, among whom are to be observed groups 
from perfidious Albion, a few Spaniards, and an occasional Russian, is 
chiefly composed of French provincials, with a sprinkling of Parisians— 
elegantes et lions, as the latter designate themselves—and after walking, 
talking, and sitting till darkness comes on, they go away to another 
toilette previous to the ball, which takes place Sundays and Thursdays at 
the grand établissement. On other days, the band of the Strauss of 
Vichy plays from eight to ten o'clock. This from the 1st of June to the 
Ist of September. There are also frequent subscription balls given at 
the hotels. 

The so-called grand établissement thermal, it is but just to say, is 
worthy of the renown and the prosperity of Vichy. The bathing cabinets, 
decorated with tiles of painted porcelain, and adorned with mirrors, are 
alike clean, comfortable, and ornamental. ‘There is a facade of seven- 
teen arches, crowned with a monumental clock, an immense corridor, 
billiard-room, reading and card-rooms, and a vast rotunda, which is used 
as the concert and ball-room. Needless to say that all this magnificence 
and all this luxury would still be dull and inanimate if the baton of 
Strauss of Vichy did not, like that of his namesake on the Danube, and 
of Jullien on the Thames, impart to it movement and life. 

One of the most frequented and most agreeable walks near Vichy is 
that of the Cote Saint-Amaud. The lower part of the slope is clothed 
with vineyards, and a magnificent prospect is obtained from the crest. At 
Hauterive, about five miles from Vichy, there are alkaline springs, from 
which carbonate of soda is derived by a simple process. The road to 
these springs lies along the banks of the Allier, past the old Chateau 
d’Abret, to a ferry worthy only of Mohicans, and thence by a sandy shore 
to the village of Hauterive. 

A peculiarly wild, rocky, and picturesque road leads from Saint Yon, 
a hamlet on the road to Nismes, to the village and Chateau de Busset, 
which, in the fourteenth century, belonged to the powerful house of 
Vichy, then to that of Allégre, and, lastly, to that of Bourbon Busset, 
one of the members of which, Peter of Bourbon, married Margaret d’Al- 
légre. This branch of the house of Bourbon had for its originator Louis 
of Bourbon, son of Charles, first Duke of Bourbon, who, although Bishop 
of Liege, was not the less induced to take a widow of the Duke of 
Gueldres in marriage, which irregular proceeding was afterwards legiti- 
matised by Louis XIII. 

Randan is, however, the great gun of Vichy. To see Randan is a 
thing indispensable to every water-drinker who respects himself. In the 
language of the local table d’hdétes, to say that you have been to Vichy 
and not to Randan, is to say that you are a Crétin. An excursion to 
Randan is got up with great solemnity. To our lively neighbours even 
the picturesque is dull without company—so Randan is visited in crowds; 
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tilburys, chariots, omnibuses, and donkeys, are enlisted on the occasion, 
the water-drinkers hurry over their matutinal doses, and all Vichy is 
agitated and excited. 

This country mansion belonged, we have before said, to Madame Adé- 
laide, is a modern building, modestly but elegantly furnished, with a col- 
lection of curiosities, part brought by the Prince de Joinville from the 
Canaries and Brazil, part by Lord Bentinck from India, and part pre- 
sented by Abd al Kader and Reshid Pasha. The grounds are much 
broken up and diversified, and the view from the terraces and shady 
avenues is very striking and extensive. This modern building rose, 
however, upon the ruins of a feudal chateau of some historical interest, 
and of a still more ancient monastery, much celebrated in its time for its 
severe discipline, as attested by the following tradition related by Gre- 
gory of Tours: 

“* A young man arrived one day at the monastery, and presented him- 
self to the abbot, with a request to be allowed to devote himself to the 
service of God. The abbot endeavoured to dissuade him from his pur- 

, telling him that the rules of the establishment were very severe, 
and that he would not be able to accomplish all that would be required 
of him. The youth promised, however, with the help of God, to accom- 
plish all that should be asked of him, and so he was admitted. A few 
days afterwards, when he had already made himself remarkable for his 
sanctity and devotion, the monks had occasion to put out a large quan- 
tity “4 corn to dry in the sun, and the novice was set over it to keep 
watch. 

‘Suddenly the heavens were darkened with clouds, and a heavy rain, 
with the noise of a roaring wind, was heard rapidly approaching. The 
monk seeing this, was much embarrassed what to do, for he thought that 
if he ran away to call the others, there was so much corn that they could 
never get it safe into the barn. So giving up all chance of escape, he 
sat about devoutly praying to God that not a drop of rain should fall 
upon the monks’ wheat and barley. While he was thus engaged in 
prayer the clouds opened, and the rain poured in torrents all around the 
corn, without wetting a single grain of it. 

** The other monks and the abbot having hastened in great trepidation 
to the spot, in order to save as much of the corn as possible, they became 
witnesses of this miracle, and seeking for the watcher, they found him 
prostrate on the ground, busily engaged in prayer. The abbot seeing 
this, knelt behind him and joined in prayer; but the rain having gone 
by, he called the novice to him, and ordered that he should be well 

» Saying, ‘ My son, it is fitting and proper that you should grow 
up humbly in the fear and reverence of God, and not glorify yourself by 
the performance of prodigies and miracles ; and it is further enjoined to 
you, that after the said wholesome discipline which has been prescribed 
for you, that you shall be further confined to your cell for a week, and 
that you shall there keep fast, so as the more effectually to prevent what 
has taken place engendering any vainglory in your mind, or creating 
other obstacles to the practices of virtue.’ ”’ 

It is quite evident that the abbot did not intend that any one should 
perform miracles at Randan except himself. As to the medieval castle, 
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after being a long time in possession of the feudal lords of Randan, it 

assed into the hand of the Polignaes, and in 1518 into that of the 
Larochefoucaulds, one of whose members, Francois, Prince of Marcillae, 
wedded Anne of Polignac, widow of Count de Sancerre, killed at the 
battle of Marignan. It was this lady who, according to the chronicles of 
the day, received the nightly visits of the Chevalier Bayard. 

The Chateau d’Effiat, in the same neighbourhood, is still richer in 
artistic memorials and historical reminiscences than Randan. Here a 
monumental gateway, bearing the arms of the Effiat family, and of the 
time of Louis XIV., leads the way past the now useless ditch into a vast 
court-yard, in the centre of which stands the chateau, a strange group of 
buildings in all the various styles of architecture that have succeeded to 
one another for the last two centuries. Within, however, are halls with 
painted glass; saloons with roofs diversified by exquisite carved wood- 
work and arabesque paintings; tapestries illustrative of the history of 
Don Quixote ; the paladin Roland; arm-chairs and sofas of the time of 
Louis XIV., with pastoral scenes painted on their backs; no end of 
gilding, painting, medallions, sculptures, carvings, and tapestry. The 
principal rooms are the saloon, the salle des gardes, and the chambre des 
evéques; but the most curious is the bedroom of the Marshal d’Effiat, 
which is religiously preserved as it existed two centuries ago, There is 
the great square bed of the old governor, with crimson silk and velvet 
curtains, bordered with gold and silver, and supported by four columus 
surmounted by feathers; great chairs, with backs enriched with 
escutcheons, wrought in gold and silver ; tapestry, with animated hunt- 
ing scenes, in admirable preservation, yet in costumes, and painted with 
a disregard of perspective, that remind one only of the German Gothic 
school. 

Although the Chateau d’Effhat existed in the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, it really owes its celebrity to Antoine Coiffier, alias Ruzé, Marquis 
of Effiat, of Chilly and of Lonjumean, Marshal of France. The grand- 
son of this first marquis and squire to Monsieur, the brother of Louis 
XIV., has been strongly suspected of being concerned with the Chevalier 
de Lorraine in the death of the Duchess of Orleans. Paul Louis Courier, 
in the elections of 1823, revived this scandal against the family : 

“This D’Effiat,” exclaimed the demagogue, “ elected deputy instead 
of me, is great grandson of Ruzé d’Effiat, who administered chicory- 
water to Madame Henrietta of England. Their fortune arose from that. 
Monsieur lived with the Chevalier de Lorraine, whom madame did not 
like; this brought trouble in the household. D’Effat set all to rights 
with chicory-water ; these are services which the great do not forget, and 
which serve to ennoble a family.” 

Another son of the first marquis was the unfortunate Cinq Mars, be- 
headed at Lyons, with his friend Thou, the 12th of September, 1642, 
both victims of the hatred of Richelieu. Another son, Charles d’Efiat, 
Abbot of Saint Sernin, Toulouse, and Trois Fontaines, also rendered 
himself equally familiar to the chronicles of the day by his Liaison with 
Ninon de !’Enclos. 

The dynasty of the D’Effiats survived the first revolution, but the 
property fell before that into the hands of the well-known financier Law, 
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was sold to his numerous creditors, and passed through various hands 
into those of the present proprietor, who * the reputation of being a 
wealthy, harmless personage, as much surprised at finding himself in the 
Chateau d’Effiat, as the emissary of the Doge of Venice was on the day 
of reception at Versailles. " 

Besides these remnants of the middle ages still inhabitable, there are 
more ruinous and picturesque relics around Vichy, among which Billy, 
with its ancient gateways, its crumbling walls, and its old castle, of which 
four towers still exist, stands prominent, and is well worthy of being 
embalmed in either artist’s or amateur’s album. 

Then there is Cusset, once a fortified town of high repute, and, 
although now poverty-stricken and ruinous, the Cussetois is as proud of 
his birthplace as the Marseillais is of his Cannebiére. If the obelisk of 
Luxor, as Balzac said, looks as if innocent of being a monument, Cusset, 
on the contrary, parades by every means in its power its fallen great- 
ness. Crumbling ramparts, a medieval market-place, a church dedi- 
cated to St. Saturnin, of monumental aspect, and the tower of Notre 
Dame, now used as a prison, with narrow, irregular, silent streets, are, 
however, all that remain to attest this former importance. 

Yet it was here that the Dauphin, afterwards Louis XI., made his sub- 
mission, the 24th of July, 1440, to Charles VII., his father, which act 
of filial duty put an end to the war of the Praguerie. Jean Doyac, a 
Cussetois, and favourite of Louis XI., and who fortified the town by 
order of the king, was rewarded for his labours by being publicly whipped 
by the common executioner both at Paris and Montferrand, and having 
his tongue pierced and his ears cut off, by order of Anne of France. 

It is a mere stroll from Vichy to Cusset, and the high road may be 
agreeably avoided by following the valley of the Sichon, a sparkling 
tributary to the Allier, which flows through pleasant meadows, decorated 
with an umbrageous walk of poplar-trees, planted by Mesdames Adélaide 
and Victoire in 1785, and still called the Allée de Mesdames. 

Then, again, there is the once fortified hamlet of St. Germain les 
Fossés, picturesquely situated on the slope of a hill, and which played a part 
in the religious wars ; the small town of Chateldon, with mineral sources ; 
the modern chateau of Lafont, the pretty church of Chatel Montagne, 
two towers of a stronghold of the Templars on the summit of Mount 
Perou, the only voleanic hiil in the neighbourhood, and a kind of ad- 
vanced sentinel of the more extensive eruptions of the Mont d’Or and 
the Puys de Dome and De Cantal. 

To those who love the picturesque as much as works of art and ruins 
of olden time, there are also resources of no mean order around Vichy. 
Fléchier said: “Il n’y a pas dans Ja nature de paysage plus beau, plus 
riche, et plus varié que celui de Vichy.” Situated, indeed, as it is, at 
the extremity of that district of Auvergne which is called La Limagne, 
whose fertility is as proverbial as Touraine—the garden of France—the 
bridge upon the Allier being one of the keys to the mountain district 
beyond ; with Cusset, limitrophal fortress of Auvergne and Bourbonnais, 
the valleys of the Allier and the Sichon uniting between; the host of 
pretty villages and castellated residences that are scattered around and 
above, which rise in every direction; rocky, hilly districts, their slopes 
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covered with long expanses of light green vineyards, which again shade 
off in the distance into dark forests; there are contrasts and combina- 
tions that almost warrant the high-flown compliment of the old 
predicator. 

There are amidst this profusion localities that particularly claim notice, 
and which yet, if not pointed out, would certainly be passed over. Such 
is the glen through which the road is carried from Saint Yon to Busset ; 
such also more particularly is the valley of the Sichon beyond Cusset. 
Confined in a narrow rocky bed in a precipitous, and yet woody, defile, 
the torrent has to force its way through all kinds of impediments, the 
more stubborn of which force it to fall in many a turbulent cascade. At 
one point the rocks approach so closely as to have received the inevitable 
name of leap—in this case not a lover’s, but a goat’s leap. A poor old 
lady had only one goat for all her fortune. Her whole occupation all 
summer was to lay in grass sufficient for her pet’s winter consumption. 
One winter, however, was cruelly long ; the wolves, harassed by prolonged 
frost and snow, had come down from the mountains; the stock of hay 
was exhausted, yet the old lady did not dare to take out her goat to feed. 
At length its plaintive cries for food prevailed, the old dame took it 
out, and almost as soon a famished wolf made its appearance. The 
goat in its fright took the leap, and landed on the other side in safety ; 
the wolf followed, missed its footing, and was dashed to pieces. Such is 
the legend of the place; to which it is added, that lovers come there, not 
to leap, but to throw stones across the gap; if they settle quietly on the 
rocky point opposite, the omen is good; but if they tumble down, good 
by to all ideas of marriage, and St. Catherine wins the day. Next 
comes the rocky defile called Les Grivats, where is a cotton manufacture ; 
then La Goure saillant, a diamond edition of the waterfalls of Reichen- 
bach, well wooded and very pretty; and lastly, and just beyond, a wild, 
slaty district, designated as L’Ardoisiére, although put to little or no 
commercial use, and near to which an old hermit, known as Frére Jean, 
once dwelt. Between Cusset and Mont Perou is a chapel dedicated to 
Sainte Madeleine, who has the regulation of the weather, and is invoked 
accordingly for wet or dry, as the peasant particularly desires, sometimes 
for both at the same time. There is a still wilder district beyond Cusset 
called Malavaux, or the “ Cursed Valley,” where is a hole called the 
Puits du Diable, both which names attest to the bandit-like horrors of 
the place. To return to gay, lively Vichy, after visiting these rocky, 
sterile, yet picturesque scenes, is like a sudden change from nightmare 
and darkness to sunshine and smiles. 
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A NIGHT IN CALIFORNIA. 


In the furthest east of the Californian gold-mines—that is, as far as 
the daring miners had, in that day, penetrated towards the east and found 
gold, and at the spot where the waters of the southern streams, the Ma- 
calome and the Calaveres, divide—a little mountain torrent rushes through 
the centre of the romantic scenery beneath the leafy covering of gigantic 
trees, and a little further below, though always precipitous and foaming, 
dashes down into the southern arm of the Macalome, which follows its 
noisy course at a great depth beneath it. 

This little creek, or “ Gulch,” the Californian name which such streams 
have gradually acquired, though the word “Gulch” reaily means the 
ravine rat which the stream rushes, had been named by its first 
discoverers, Germans, “ Mosquito Gulch ;” for, in the wildly overgrown 
thicket that filled the lower part of the gulch, and mainly consisting of 
a species of wild cherry and hazel trees, a very respectable number of 
these charming little creatures took up their abode during the summer, 
and spurred the workmen to fresh activity whenever they rested for a 
little while in the cool shade of the really gigantic cedars and pines, 
and wished to let their shovels and pikes “ grow cold,” as they called it. 
The mosquitoes make capital overseers. 

But, speaking parenthetically, they were not so bad after all; the fact 
was, that the people who christened the clear merry stream thus, and so 

ve it a bad name, had not seen any places where the mosquitoes really 
swarmed ; they had not visited the banks of the Mississippi, for instance. 

About half-way down the mountain stream, at about the same distance 
from its source and its mouth, and on the slope of the hill, which was 
bounded on three sides by deep ravines—in the north by the Macalome 
itself, while from the hill a glorious view could be enjoyed of its fir- 
clad banks, and from the depths below, its hollow roar, as it leaped over 
masses of rocks and trunks of trees, reached the ear of the spectator ; 
on the east by a little, dry ravine, and on the west by the deeply-cut 
Mosquito Gulch—down to which a precipitous path of about 200 yards 
in length led—stood a smali camp, as it is called in miners’ parlance, 
consisting of four tents, three white and one blue, nestled together closely 
and comfortably under tall pines and dwarf oaks, while at night a tre- 
mendous fire crackled in the centre. 

These four tents were inhabited by just so many companies (as the 
two, three, four, or more, who work together, are called), and they were, 
with the exception of a single American, all Germans, the greater part 
of whom had come with the Bremen ships Talisman and Reform, but 
some from Australia and other parts of the globe, and had met together 
here, in true Californian fashion, on the retired, but exquisitely situated, 
mountain slopes. 

At about a hundred yards distance stood another tent, in which a com- 
pany of English and Irish miners lived; and still further back a Pole 
and a German, who had both come from Texas, camped under the open 
sky ; for the rainy season had not yet set in, and the nights were gene- 
rally bright. 
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If you have an inclination, reader, and nothing better to do, we will 
spend the present evening—it is Sunday—among them; we shall find a 
hearty lot of fellows, good company, and most assuredly a kind welcome. 

It is about four in the afternoon, and the camp remarkably still : what 
can have become of all the men who usually make it so animated ? 

Yes, friend, we live here at a distance of about five English miles from 
the nearest store, and so at least one of each company, but usually several, 
goes on a Sunday on horse, mule, or donkeyback—for these three modes 
of transport exist here together—to ‘‘ Charles’ store,” a place well known 
in the whole neighbourhood, to buy the necessary provisions in the shape 
of flour, potatoes, meat, sugar, onions, &c., for the next week, and fre- 
quently return in a remarkable state of beer on this particular evening. 
These usually very jolly fellows seldom come back before dusk, and it’s 
often ten or eleven; and if the donkeys were not more sensible but I[ 
am getting on too fast. 

In fact, till now, only a single figure had been moving about the tents, 
aman in a cleanly, but old and repeatedly patched red woollen shirt, 
and grey linen trousers, with dark brown curly hair, small but sparkling 
eyes, and broad hands well used to work—we might almost call them fists. 
He worked with another, of the name of Panning. Panning had been 
coachman in Germany to a Count So-and-so, and had come to California 
to make his fortune. Albert had driven a team of oxen over the Sierra 
Nevada for Uncle Sam—he was fond of talking about this journey; after- 
wards, I believe, he had “left of his own accord,’”’ as deserters usually 
called it, or had been dismissed; in short, he was here on Mosquito 
Gulch, and “ made good out.”’ Dear reader, you will have to accustom 
yourself to many mining expressions, and must not begin shaking your 
head over them already. 

Albert was busily engaged in carrying his mattresses and blankets, 
which had been lying in the sun during the day, back into the tent, and in 
taking down the articles of clothing he had washed in the morning, from 
a line expressly fastened between two young oaks, and was now carrying 
in wood for the evening. He had been sewing and repairing the whole 
day, and was, in the bargain, a very industrious man and excellent 
workman. 

Panning and Albert possessed a white mule as joint-stock property. 
In the blue tent some one was also stirring ; its solitary inhabitant, to 
whose clothes a couple of stitches of grey cotton would have done no harm, 
was lying rather lazily on his blanket before the tent, and looking at the 
green masses of foliage above him. The tent was inhabited by three 
Germans—Renich, Haye, and Miiller—so we will call the third man, 
as my own name is so preciously long. Renich and Haye had gone to the 
store, one upon, the other by the side of, Mosquito (as we had christened 
the donkey belonging to the tripartite society, in honour of the gulch), 
and Miiller might certainly have got up ok made a fire, for, when his 
two companions came home, they would be hungry and want something 
to eat. In the first place, however, there was nothing edible, for the last 
four potatoes and two onions—the whole remains of the previous week’s 
provisions, with the exception of some home-made bread—had just fur- 
nished out his last dinner; and besides, he “ knew his Pappenheimer ;” 
they would not come home so early, and when they did, would be suffer- 
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ing more from thirst than hunger. ‘ Where there is a brewery, a baker's 
shop cannot exist,” is a good old proverb. 

Before the great tent, ‘ Férsterling,” the only one who had remained 
behind, was collecting dry wood and leaves, to keep up the nearly ex- 
tinguished fire ; but even here selfishness seemed the predominant passion 
(if the apathetic calmness with which he did it may be called a passion), 
for he was hungry himself, and had kept a few cold potatoes from his 
very frugal dinner, which he intended to fry for his own delectation. 

The sun was fast sinking behind the gigantic firs and cedars: it was a 
glorious sight. The hills across the stream were bathed in its magical 
rays; it sported in the dark summits of the pines, and gave its last lin- 
gering kiss to the tops of the most magnificent trees my eye had ever seen. 

Holy silence Jay upon the forest; the gentle evening breeze only 
whispered in the glistening foliage; thin, airy cloud shadows floated 
athwart the sky, and the hollow, distant murmur of the stream below, too 
far removed to disturb or interrupt the sweet calmness of the whole, 
sounded like the solemn peals of an organ. 

Well, confound it, Miiller, you’ll be lying there the whole evening,” 
Albert at length broke out; “don’t you mean to get a fire ready for 
Haye and Renich ?” 

“Bah! they will not be back for a long time,” Miiller said, with con- 
siderable decision, but with some moral contrition, for they might return 
at any moment. He soon sprang up, threw his blanket into the tent, 
and went to work seriously to collect some wood before it became dark, 
and make the other necessary preparations. 

Albert had in the meanwhile finished his supper—he and Panning 
divided their provisions in such a way that they always had something 
left for Sunday—and now waited impatiently for his companions, who 
ay returned at this time. 

“ Not a drop of brandy in the bottle,” Forsterling at length said; and 
as he came out of the tent, and held it, first to the last rays of the setting 
sun, and then, as if he would not believe it, to the now brightly burn- 
ing fire—“haven’t you got any, Miiller?” 

‘Nota drop,” was the unsatisfactory reply; “brandy does not keep 
here, Férsterling ; the bottles are shaken too often.” 

“Oh, the shaking doesn’t hurt it,” said Foérsterling, as he took the 
empty bottle by the neck, and threw it as far as he could into the dry 
gulch, which was overstrewn with broken glass, and consequently most 
carefully avoided by the Indians, who frequently paid it a visit—“ it’s 
only the confounded turning bottom upwards, for brandy can’t bear 
standing on its head. I wish, though, that Meier and the Blacksmith 
were come: where the deuce can they have got to so late ?” 

Half an hour passed, however, before the least was heard of them ; in 
the meanwhile it had grown as dark as pitch, while the spot where they 
must cross the gulch, about half a mile higher up, with their laden 
beasts, was rendered far from pleasant travelling at night through the 
thick bushes and the holes that had been dug all around. 

At length Forsterling listened attentively. 

“ So leben wir, so leben wir, so leben wir alle Tage!” 

“ In der allerschonsten Saufcompagnie,” sounded clearly and distinctly 
through the bushes. 
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A Night in California. 47 
‘Ich bin liederlich, du bist liederlich, sind wir nicht liederliche Leute,” 


a tenor voice was heard cheerily singing’ between whiles. 

“ That’s that scamp the Blacksmith !” Forsterling said, with a shake of 
his head ; ‘‘ he’s come home in a nice state again.” 

**T only hope he’s brought the donkey with him,” Albert said; “and 
I don’t hear Panning’s voice among them.” 

‘*‘ Bumsfallera, bumsfallera!” another voice struck up, which had not 
been heard till then. 

“That's Haye!” said Miiller; “we shall have a jolly evening.” 

*¢ So leben wir, so leben wir, so leben wir alle Tage,” was now heard, 
with the regularly intervening chorus of ‘ Bumsfallera,” nearer and 
nearer; and while the bright flame sprung up through the dry wood 
that had been thrown on it, and was saluted by hearty cheers by the 
new arrivers, the long-expected, highly-delighted group made its ap- 
pearance. 

In front came the donkeys, Mosquito at full trot, for he knew that he 
would now get rid of his load, and have bread to eat; Hans, the other 
donkey, at a more gentle pace behind ; and, last of all, the horse—a 
very good-tempered animal. 

The beasts did not require any further guidance, but moving quickly 
along the narrow path, which had till then wound through a species of wild 
coffee bushes and then entered the cleared field, each walked to its own 
tent, in order to be unloaded as quickly as possible, and then enjoy its 
ease for the rest of the week. 

“‘ So leben wir, so leben wir, so leben wir alle Tage !” Meier shouted. 

‘“‘ Yes, that would be a pretty story!” Forsterling expressed his opi- 
nion ; ‘* we should feel much obliged to you.” 

‘“¢ But where’s Panning?” Albert asked, with blighted hopes. That 
is, he asked for Panning, but meant the white mule with the provisions. 

‘Isn't Panning here yet?” Haye asked, with a laugh. “ Donner- 
wetter, he rode away with us—z. e. he was on foot, and was close be- 
hind us.” 

“‘ Has he got anything ?” Albert asked, with a meaning movement of 
his hand. 

*¢ Anything ?” Haye said, merrily. ‘ Bumsfallera! Bumsfallera!” 

For a moment utter confusion seemed to prevail in the little camp. 
All ran and shouted together, and the only sensible beings appeared to 
be the donkeys, who stood motionless and patiently before their respec- 
tive tents, waiting to be unloaded. While one party attended to this, 
another arranged the fire, and produced pots and pans; Meier and the 
Blacksmith fell on each other’s necks, both declared that they were very 
good fellows, and the other confounded rogues were altogether not worth a 
dump, and then laid themselves on their blankets in the tent to rest for 
half an hour, after the fatigues they had undergone. Albert, in the 
meanwhile; asked in vain for Panning ; no one knew what had become of 
him; and he seated himself at length to devour his supper, in solitary 
despair, as suddenly several voices exclaimed together : 

“ There’s Panning!” and in truth the mule at least made his appear- 
ance in the bright light of the fire, and walked with a joyful bray 
towards the well-known tent. 
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There’s the donkey then, but where’s Panning ? Certainly he had dis- 
appeared; and as the only being who could furnish any explanation on 
subject, the mule namely, was obstinately silent, nothing more could 

be done in the matter. 

Mosquito had, in the meanwhile, employed his time famously. The 
provisions he had brought with him had been taken off him and lay 
partly in, partly before, the tent, and Mosquito received his usual reward 
after every Sunday’s excursion—a whole ship's biscuit, which he imme- 
diately devoured, and then slowly walked round the tent to join his com- 

ions. This, at least, was his usual behaviour, but Mosquito was per- 
fectly well aware what he had brought with him, and had no idea of leaving 
the nice things that were strewed about without at least making an at- 
tempt to obtain some of them. Before the tent lay a bag with dried apples 
and onions—(in —— of the paucity of sacks, we were always 
obliged to pack several things together, and dried apples and onions agreed 
famously together). Mosquito was well aware of it, and when his masters 
turned their backs, he brought his head gently round the side of the tent 
and into the sack, picked the dried apples site Fv from among the onions 
—for he was not partial to the latter—and then noiselessly disappeared 
in the gloomy forest, without showing himself in the firelight. 

Stewing and frying were going on at all the fires. Some of the men 
were cooking, others singing ; no one troubled himself about his neigh- 
bour till the ery of “ Work, work,” which they brought into the moun- 
tains from shipboard, collected several round the rough tables. The fire 
was then provided with dry wood, in order to furnish a decent light, and 
the meal commenced. 

Forsterling, however, had some trouble in waking his people. 

“‘ Smith—Meier—get up, supper’s ready.” 

The smith gave a deep grunt; Meier made no reply. 

* Smith, confound it, be long do you want me to shake you; supper’s 
ae | ; 7 can sleep afterwards.” 

The Blacksmith at length raised himself up, and looked round in sur- 

rise. He evidently fancied it was morning. ‘ Confound it,” he said, 
in his soft voice, ‘it’s quite dark yet—what’s the matter with the 
Landrath this morning ?” Forsterling was universally called by this 
name on board ship. 

While the others laughed, Firsterling made a fresh attack on Meier. 

“‘ Meier, I tell you for the last time, if you don’t come directly we will 
not “— any longer—Meier!” and he shook the sleeper with all his 
strength. 

“ Landrath,” Meier muttered, for he appeared to have some faint idea 
from the voice who it was that disturbed him, “take care, it’s perilous to 
rouse the lion.” 

“Well!” the Landrath said, as he made a new attempt to wake him, 
“T can't say that precisely, but it’s precious difficult.” 

At last they were all awake, and the table-talk commenced, which had 
reference mainly to the events that had occurred during the day at the 
“store.” Meier philosophised. “Yes,” he said, “such are the delights 
of California, the same thing has no doubt happened to Panning that 
occurred to me this day week. A fellow goes down in the morning to 
the store, drinks his glass or two—that makes him thirsty, and he sets 
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to work on Champagne and porter; by the time it’s evening the affair 
costs him his thirty dollars up to two ounces, and when he wakes in the 
morning he finds himself lying in the bush, and does not know where he 
is, much less how he got there.” 

“ But that was a better joke of Smith’s a month back,” Haye said, 
with a laugh. ‘I am only sorry I'm not an artist, for it would furnish 
a famous picture.” 

“ You be quiet,” said the smith, as he worked away at a delicate 
beefsteak with fried onions; “it might have happened to any one of you.” 

“ What was it, then?” said Wohlgemuth, a young man who had 
come from Calaveres to “ prospect,” and who was rather deaf, and held 
his hand to his ear. 

‘Ah, don’t bring up anold story,” the smith grumbled. 

“Out with it,” Meier cried, however, ‘that it may serve as a 
warning example for a careless young fellow like Wohlgemuth.” 

“‘Qh, the story is simple enough,” Haye said. “Smith was coming 
from Charles’ store and driving his donkey before him. Of course, 
as usual, he was the last, and half drunk in the bargain, though not so 
bad but that he could follow the path, or at least the donkey, which 
knew his road well. It was confoundedly dark in the forest, aon 
and about half a mile or more from Charles’ store a tree lies across 
the path, or to speak more correctly, it fell on one side, and the roots 
block up the road. The donkey naturally went round the roots, struck 
the path again, and came home at the proper time. Smith, though, 
when he came to the tree, thought it was the donkey, and began pitching 
into it. 

“* «Come, Hans—come, my good beast ; lazy Satan, does he mean to 
stop all night in the middle of the path ? and then he began hammering 
into the elastic roots of the tree, which, when he struck, felt very much 
like the rear of a patient donkey. 

“In spite of Smith’s well meant advice and warnings, the usually 
so obedient donkey would not move from the spot, and the driver, at 
length more fatigued by his exertions than all the previous ‘drops,’ sat 
down near his beast, as he thought, to let it rest a little, and then make a 
second attempt. When Smith woke again it was broad day, and he was 
sitting in front of the roots.” 

*‘ You would not have known anything about it if I had not told you,” 
the Blacksmith said, as the others laughed. 

*« And was the donkey really there the next morning?’’ asked Wohlge- 
muth, who had only heard half the story. 

* Confound it, that’s too bad,” Meier cried, and the smith now laughed 
along with them. 

Forsterling had bread to bake the same evening, and the dough was 
all ready ; before his tent the largest fire was therefore made, to produce 
the requisite heat, as we were forced to bake our bread in open pans in 
want of the necessary articles, and the whole little camp generally as- 
sembled there every evening. 

The person who baked bread undertook at the same time the duty of 
providing the whole company with lights and fire, and as this was so 
arranged that two at the most baked on the same evening, and during 
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each week each company baked twice, every evening there was one 
famous fire as a meeting place, which flared up among the pines and 
quivering oak branches. 

The evening, however, was not far enough advanced to collect all at 
one spot, and Seve the most various groups were formed, for the most 
part so arranged that they all turned their faces to the ruddy flame. 

Haye had now discovered, on going to remove the things he had 
brought, the trick which Mosquito had played us, and wanted to take the 
donkey to task; but where was Mosquito? 

In his rage he could not be restrained from examining all the provi- 
sions and finding out what the donkey had really eaten, so he lighted 
one of the candles he had brought with him, and read the bill of fare. 

It was intended to last three persons a week. 

** 25 lbs. flour, 4 dls. 25 cts., still there ; 3 lbs. sugar, 1 dl. 50 cts., be- 
hind in the packet ; 1 lb. coffee, 75 cts., here, the cheese must be with it 
—all right; 24 lbs, cheese, 2 dls. 932 cts., by Jove! that’s careful reckon- 
ing ; 641bs. salt pork, 2 dls. 53 cts., that’s in the bag with the potatoes 
—here it is; 10 lbs. potatoes, at 25 cts., 2dls. 50 cts.; 4 lbs. dried 
apples, 2 dls. 50 cts., are running about somewhere in the gulch—it’s onl 
a blessing that the Satan doesn’t like onions; 4]bs. beans, 2 dls. 25 cts. 
—here ; 2 boxes lucifers, 25 cts.—well, that’s sensible, we’ve wanted them 
a long while ; 2 lbs. soap, 1 dl. 25 cts. ; }1b. candles, 1 dl. 25 cts., not 
there—oh, yes, they must be there, they’re in with the flour—well, it 
will make them look nice, but still they'll burn ; 4 Ibs. ship biscuit, | dl. 
—the glutton is fonder of apples—here ; 2]bs. onions, 2 dls.—they’re with 
the apples: no! God be praised, here; 18 lbs. fresh meat, 5 dls. 50 cts. 
—hang up in the bag: we had better have hung the apples up and left 
the meat; 3 bottles of brandy, 4 dls. 50 cts.—ah! some of that old famous 
1792, what a respectable number that is, that makes altogether-——” 

“Come, give up your bothering accounts,” Meier cried—“ come here 
with it. This is Sunday evening, and the devil may fetch calculations 
and all. You, Landrath, what a miserable fire you’ve got for a fellow to 
see by!” 

Meier was the chief person, and had even been previously appointed 
Alcalde in the German camp, to settle all disputes that occurred, which, 
however, not unfrequently originated with himself. He wore a straw 
hat with a narrow brim, but of what dimensions it would be difficult to 
decide, for on the crown it had been so pressed in, with more strength 
than artistic skill, that the crown had retired like a snail into his shell, 
— down to the fabulously narrow brim, and formed a deep groove all 
around. 

His Sunday clothes were, in miner’s fashion, simple, but strong and 
clean; his week-day or working clothes, on the other hand, would have 
created a furore at any masquerade. ‘The first pair of trousers he had 
worn at his certainly very laborious work in the gulch had gone the way, 
if not of all flesh, of all trousers; and not to be bothered with the toil 
of performing some very difficult repairs, he had put another pair over 
them, which were not torn in precisely the same places as the others. 
In the morning and evening he wore a wide paletét, which looked like a 
broken down gentleman in very low company; the fashion of the coat 
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was good, but nothing further could be said about it, for material and 
colour belonged to such a long past season, that both had, ina mea- 
sure, disappeared. 

Shoes ~ certainly had, and they had been formerly sewn—at least the 
threads and holes could be seen in the seams which the cobbler’s awl had 
produced in them—and now they only hung together by a thread, and, 
perhaps, to spare the soles he walked by the side of them. 

This is, besides, the surest sign of a miner—that his right shoe or boot 
is trodden on ene side, which comes from repeated stamping on the 
spade. On his hat Meier wore, besides, as an ornament, an old bronze 
brooch with four or five artificial and partially broken pearls. 

The miners, by the way, are very fond of decorating themselves in 
this fashion; the Landrath’s hat was brilliantly adorned with an old 
ostrich feather, which he had procured, heaven knows how; and with an 
agraffe, formed of a tin plate, most artistically set in a row of glass pearls ; 
and those who could not procure such decorations wore at least a brooch 
in their hat or cap. 

The rest, perhaps with the exception of Panning, Albert, and Haye, 
were dressed much in the same style as I have described Meier; they 
formed a wild, strange band. 

Meier, at any rate, appeared the nerve that gave life to the whole, and 
whenever he had worked himself up a little, there was no thinking of 
sleep. When it got to twelve or one in the morning, and the rest went 
off one by one to roost, he would lie for two or three hours all alone by 
the fire and regard the flames. 

‘“‘ Now, Landrath,” Meier said, when supper was over, and nearly all 
the campers were collected round the fire, “ how did you spend the day, 
eh ?—slept, of course ?” 

“Ne!” said Forsterling, by trade a tinker, but a jolly companion and 
good soul, “ I’ve been out shooting to-day.” 

** With the rifle ?” 


“Of course; it’s a famous piece; the bullet’s difficult enough to drive 
in, but it comes out again precious quick; it went off twice of its own 
accord.” 

‘‘ But the shot-barrel’s no use,” said Klaussen; ‘ I wouldn't have the 
old thing as a present.” 

Meier and Klaussen had come together from Adelaide. 

** The shot-barrel no use!” Forsterling exclaimed; “ you've never seen 
such a gun in your life, Klaussen. If I fire at a tree, and have got a 
good charge in, there’s not a leaf from top to bottom that doesn’t get its 
share.” 

One of the Americans and Haye had, in the meanwhile, seated them- 
selves at the fire, and were playing a game of “sixty-six.” The Pole 
and the German from Texas had also come to the fire, and were lying 
right opposite to Meier. 

The Pole, whose name I .believe none of us knew, was only called 
“the Pole” (he spoke German very well, and came from one of the 
German-Polish provinces, but from the lowest classes), or ‘‘the poor 
man,” because he complained incessantly, and asserted that if a fellow 
was once poor, he would never have a chance of getting on in the world. 
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“ Well, Pole,” the Blacksmith cried in his gentle voice, “ you weren’t 
at Charles’ store to-day ; was the last week a bad one again ?” 

“Oh, as usual,” the Pole said, with a gloomy, half-resigned coun- 
tenance; “a fellow like me soon gets used to it—holes six and eight feet 
deep, and afterwards two or three dollars in them. But who can help 
it? The Almighty will not help us. God d it.” 

“ Have the Americans found anything this week ?’’ another inquired. 

“T do not know—they’ve gone down the Creek; but there’s nothing 
except gold dust there. I don't think it’s worth the trouble.” 

“'That’s all nonsense,” the Landrath said; “that’s the third company 
that’s gone down, and the other two have held on bravely; if they 
didn’t earn their day’s wage, they wouldn’t stop there.” 

“ Higher up the gold’s certainly coarser,” Meier expressed his opinion. 

“We've found it so up to the present, but that’s no reason why we 
should say that coarse gold has not found it’s way down there; the Pole, 
for instance, has got a good placer now, for he complains incessantly, and 
that’s a sure sign.” 

“The devil fetch me, if I earn my food!” the Pole said, who had 
been listening attentively, and striking his hands together. 

“ The two Englishmen, under the fallen tree, found a famous piece of 
quartz yesterday,” said the German from Texas; “brown quartz, with 
broad veins of gold across it—a goldsmith could not have made it more 
regularly.” 

“‘ How have you two been getting on down there, Klaussen? Are 
things looking up?” 

‘Oh, it’s nothing; and we get tired at last of digging one hole after 
the other uselessly. We've not got quite down yet, though, and in one 
corner we found rocks, and some gold.” 

“ What sort of rocks ?” Meier asked. 

“Strange stuff; it looks for all the world like coarse salt, and indeed 
I was forced to put my tongue to it, to see whether it was salt.” 

“Those are good rocks,” the Blacksmith cried. “We found the best 

ld among them; but you must go a little deeper, and not merely 
scratch about the surface.” 

“Yes! it’s a pretty game with the rocks, here about Mosquito Gulch,” 
the Pole growled ; “one time the gold lies on the top, and when we go 
deeper there’s nothing—at another time we are forced to split the rocks, 
if we want to get at the gold.” 

“It's certainly very strange how the gold can have got here,” said 
Klaussen. “At this gulch, for instance, we are all abroad; and the 
only thing that appears possible is, that a volcanic eruption strewed the 
melted metal so wildly around.” 

“It’s very strange, too,” said Meier, “how we are actually able to 
follow this eruption ; and those very spots where no gold lies in the deep 
holes and chasms in the rock, are a proof of it, for we always find these 

laces filled with firm grey volcanic scoria, so that it seems as if these ashes 

d been thrown out first, and carried down here by the mountain stream, 
then pressed firmly down by the power and weight of the water, and that 
the gold followed afterwards ; but where it came from I should like to 
know; for at one moment we fancy that the vein runs from the 
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right, at another from the left, and yet there are no high volcanic moun- 
tains about.” 

*‘ Yes, I should like to know that, too,” the Pole growled ; “ afterwards, 
we should not want to dig so many holes to no purpose ; but that’s the 
misfortune.” ' 

What do you call diamonds in German?” the American asked Haye, 
with whom he was busily engaged in playing sixty-six. 

“ Caro,” was the answer. 

“* And spades?” 

* Pique.” 

“Hm!” the American muttered, for he did not seem quite to com- 
ay it; “the Germans are a strange people, they call a spade a 
pick.” 

“Oh, give up your stupid game and join our circle,” Meier now cried. 
“You, Klaussen, just sing us a song, that will cause some life among us.” 

“Oh, yes, I am just in the humour for singing,” Klaussen said; “ I’ve 
felt queer all the evening. If I'm not better to-morrow I shall take some 
medicine.” 

“ You're only seedy,” said the Landrath. 

“It’s a pity our old doctor at home is not here,” Meier said; “he 
would have saved you taking medicine—he had a famous remedy.” 

“ Well, he could not cure me without giving me medicine.” 

“ Something of the sort,” Meier said, with a laugh; ‘he was a doctor 
of the good old school, who would neither give up his old broad-tailed coat 
or his pigtail; and, in fact, the latter was as necessary as his right hand, 
for his universal remedy consisted in that.” 

“ Don’t tell us any more of your nonsense,” the Blacksmith cried ; ‘as 
if he gave his patients the pigtail to take!” 

“‘Quiet, Smith—go to kennel,” Meier said; “he certainly gave 
them his pigtail, for if any one was unwell, instead of ordering him an 
emetic, like our present physicians, who have retrograded in cultivation, 
he pushed the pigtail into his throat. Yes! you need not laugh at it, but 
this was not necessary in all cases, for his method was so well known—and 
he could, naturally, only employ one pigtail—that, in many instances, he 
only required to ve his patient the pigtail in order to produce precisely 
the same effect as if he had adhered most strictly to his prescription.” 

‘Was that the doctor with the flat nose?”’ KJaussen asked, while the 
others were laughing. 

“ Yes,” Meier said, “ and Klaussen will not believe that either. The 
little fellow had such a flat nose that my uncle often assured me he was 
obliged to use a pair of pincers instead of a pocket handkerchief.” 


5 . . . 
‘Ts the donkey here ?” a loud voice asked at this moment in the midst 


of the laughter. 

The silence of death prevailed instantly, but at the next moment the 
shouts broke out afresh, for behind the circle, where he had made his ap- 
pearance quite unnoticed, stood Panning, looking somewhat disconcerted 
at the terrible noise, and regarding one after the other in astonishment. 

It was a good quarter of an hour before any one could calm his fears 
about the mule. 

“But, confound it, you're sitting here so dry,” Panning cried, when 
the noise had slightly ceased, and Albert got up to look for some supper 
for the new comer, and warm his tea—‘ no brandy, no grog?” 
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“I really believe that’s the first sensible idea Panning’s had to-day,” 
Meier said. 

“ And where have you been this evening?” Albert asked; ‘and which 
of you two was the oes ” 

“The donkey, most assuredly, Albert, my boy,” said Panning, with 
a laugh, for he was in much too good a humour to quarrel about a word ; 
“‘ the donkey, most assuredly—as he always gets home first.” 

“And how are they getting on at Charles’?” Meier asked; “all 
jolly? The truth is, we left two hours too soon to-day.” 

‘Yes, and I should have been home long ago,” Panning said, “ but 
I had to wait for the meat; they were slaughtering an ox.” 

“‘ But our meat was on the donkey ?” Albert retorted. 

Indeed,” said Panning, looking very cunning; “ well then, Albert, 
there’s another proof that the donkey was in the right; but still, 1 waited 
for the meat.” 

“ Yes, Panning’s a capital fellow,” said the smith; ‘he’s been knock- 
ing about in the world since he was a lad.” 

“ You'd better be quiet, you scamp!” said Panning; “if I like to tell 
something ——” 

“Tf you tell that, I’ll tell the other,” said the Blacksmith, tauntingly. 

“ Hurrah! two new stories,” cried the Landrath; “out with it, Pan- 
ning. 

But there must have been something queer about the matter, for 
neither cared to begin. Meier, in the meanwhile, had placed water to 
boil on the fire, brandy bottles were produced from various sides, and a 
famous bowl of grog brewed; the anecdotes, laughing, and shouting, 
became constantly louder. Forsterling had finished his baking, and 
“‘ The Pope he leads a happy Life,” “ Rinaldini’s haughty Robbers,” and 
** Prince Eugenius,” had echoed through the silent Californian forest, 
when Meier at length cried : 

‘* Stop—empty your glasses: confound it, Smith, that’s my cup. And 
now for my song; but you must all join in the chorus.” And in a loud, 
hearty voice he sang 


THE GOLD-DIGGER'S SONG.* 


With the shovel, pick, and pan, 
Diggers hurrah! 

And a knapsack to each man, 
Carried from afar ; 

Little guard for heat or cold, 
Diggers hurrah ! 

In the mountains, men of mould, 
Bring we from afar. 


Where the gnomes their treasure bright, 
Diggers of the gold, 

Hid in chasms from the light, 
Here in some dark hold, | 

Dig, and wash, and grope about, 
Lusty and bold, 

Though it’s deep, we'll have it out, 
Diggers of the gold. 





* Translated from the German by G. W. Thornbury, Esq., author of «] Ballads 
of the New World.” 
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Care! Who talks of care or sorrow ? 
Sorrow, by my fay! 
The luck may come to-morrow, . 
Though it’s missed to-day. 
Let us never cark or pine, 
Good hearts and bold, 
There is stuff shall soon be thine, 
Diggers of the gold. 


Still a whisper’s in my ear, 
Diggers hurrah! 

Wilt thou tarry ever here, 
From thy home so far ? 

Canst thou careless revel keep, 
Lusty and free, 

When thy love does sit and weep, 
Digger for thee ? 


Heart, thy fruitless whispers cease, 
Diggers hurrah ! 

Can | sit at home in peace, 
When I should be far? 

Man must labour, rend, and rive, 
Stout heart and bold, 

And in storm and sunshine strive, 
Diggers for gold. 


But there soon shall come a day, 
Diggers hurrah! 

When we'll bear rich spoil away 
Coming from afar ; 

Homeward hieing, heavy laden, 
Stout hearts and bold, 

Then for father, mother, maiden, 


Diggers for gold. 


The chorus was sung with great effect, and in the last verses it became 
a species of Dutch melody, for they seemed to forget the tune utterly, 
and all sorts of possible and impossible songs were now heard. Haye 
even sang “ Bumsfallera” once more, and the Blacksmith his ‘ Ich bin 
liederlich,” while the neighbouring Americans and Englishmen had come 
down from the hill to hear the songs. Meier now sang the serenade 
‘‘T am beneath thy window, dearest,” with all the proper gesticulations, 
and beneath an oak-tree instead of his beloved’s window. Klaussen had 
drunk a little too much, and had become harmonious. Wohlgemuth took 
- Albert into a corner, and told him a frightfully long story of his school- 
days ; how they had placed a bone under the master’s chair, and with 
what presence of mind he had extricated himself from the affair. Renich 
had made fast to the Landrath, who was singing, though, between whiles, 
and told him a story from ancient Roman history, doubtlessly very 
important in itself, but a matter of perfect indifference to Forsterling, 
which he afterwards brought into connexion with later history, although 
his shouting victim did not pay the slightest attention to him. 

In the meanwhile, fire and grog drew to an end; one after the other 
retired to his tent. Renich as well as Wohlgemuth had both lost their 
hearers, and Renich had also gone to bed. Meier and Wohlgemuth still 
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held out; the former, because he never retired earlier; the latter, because 
he felt a necessity to have his say out. 

Naturally, a quarter of an hour had not elapsed before the two were 
up to the ears in politics. 'Wohlgemuth had been formerly in the United 
States, and defended the forty acres t. Meier, on the other hand, 
abused Germany; and whether the Fd not understand one another, or 
found sufficient points of collision, Pantinint say, but they became heated, 
and Haye looked a couple of times out of the tent to see whether they 
were not fighting. 

As Wohlgemuth was very hard of hearing, Meier was forced to shout; 
and as Meier spoke very loudly, Wohlgemuth could not support his argu- 
ments in a very gentle tone; consequently, such a disturbance soon arose 
between the two that the sleepers were aroused, and grumbling voices 
heard. At length Forsterling could not stand it any longer. 

- Confound it, Meier,” he cried from the tent, “ you’re both in the 
right; but now come to bed.” 

“ Hold your row, Landrath; you don’t understand it,” Meier cried, in 
his zeal. 

However, if the Landrath did not know how to damp the dispute, he 
was clever enough to do so with the fire. It had burnt to a little point, 
and as the night was very cool the debaters had drawn quite close to it, 
and the Landrath managed so cleverly to sacrifice the jug of water, 
which he had fetched for the morrow’s coffee, that in a moment not a 
trace of burning wood could be seen. 

The quarrellers would not allow themselves to be baulked by this, and 
continued their dispute in the dark ; but the animus was wanting, and in 
half an hour all were silent, after murmuring, “Thank the Lord.” 

The cayotas, little wolves, or wild dogs, alone commenced howling, 
and now and then an owl croaked its monotonous night song. 

With the break of day fresh life awaited the sleepers. Those who had 
“the week” got up and prepared breakfast, then woke the rest ; and an 
hour later the several parties walked with their pans and water-buckets, 
for their tools had been left at the spot where they had struck work on 
the Saturday evening, to the different places at which they intended to 
try their luck during the week. 

Immediately after, the machines began clattering in the ravine below, 
the axes removed trees and roots from their way, the pick was driven 
with powerful strokes into the hard ground, and the working life of the 
miners had recommenced. 
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THE TENTS OF THE TUSKI.* 


“ Wnuo are the Tuski?” we hear some kind reader inquiring. “ Peo- 
ple who dwell in the country whence Captain (now Admiral) Beechey 
brought home the tusks of antediluvian mammoths and elephants of 
colossal dimensions?” ‘ No, the Tuski are the Tchutski of the maps, a 
Mongolian brotherhood who dwell at that extreme point of Asia which 
is separated from the American continent by Behring’s Straits.” “ And 
what are the tents ?” “ Ay, there is the curiosity of the thing. Positively 
and indisputably—if kept clean—the most commodious tents in the world 
—tents of translucent walrus skins—stretched on gigantic whalebones, 
and heated by moss dipped in oil, that gives off the most pleasant and 
fairy-like light imaginable, and transforms an Arctic domicile into a 
palm-house at Kew !” 

It was on the first going out of the Plover—a gallant little vessel, to 
whose doings in the Arctic Seas we have frequently had occasion to 
refer—in 1848, that a combination of untoward circumstances drove the 
vessel and forced it to winter on a coast and among a people rarely 
visited. Cook was the first who touched on this shore, and Behring fol- 
lowed him, but neither went beyond Tchutskoi or Tuski Noss ; Billings, 
Novikof, and one or two other Russian navigators, have left an occa- 
sional notice of the Tuski themselves. Wrangell and his expedition only 
saw them at the fair of Ostronowie, but that was sufficient to create an 
intense desire for further acquaintance, which was not destined to be gra- 
tified. Lieutenant Hooper’s work fills up then what has hitherto been a 
desideratum in the history of the human race. He had no language—at 
least till he made himself acquainted with a few words with which to ad- 
dress them or obtain information ; most had to be done with signs; but 
still the results are as satisfactory as they are curious. A very brief ac- 
quaintanceship at the outset satisfied our author as to the general honesty 
of the people, and that there existed among them even a sense of 
honour. 


I made an essay this night upon the honesty of our friends ; a fine young 
man named Ahmoleen, belonging to a family which pleased me more than 
any of the rest, sold me his outer-coat of reindeer skin ; but fearful that he 
would feel the loss of his garment during the night, I restored it to him, 
making signs that it was to be returned on the morrow. Busy next day with 
my duties [ did not heed the approaching departure of my favourites, and am 
delighted to record that my friend, as | am proud, from after experience, to 
call him, sought me out and delivered up the borrowed dress with many signs 
of acknowledgment for the favour. This fixed him in my esteem, nor had | 
ever afterwards cause to alter my opinion of his probity. 


When a first visit was made to the native habitations the visitors were 
received with joyful hospitality, being at the same time, although in No- 
vember, nearly roasted, as with the Tuski the increase of heat is the in- 
crease of honour. In return, the Tuski visited the Plover, then housed 





* Ten Months among the Tents of the Tuski, with Incidents of an Arctic Boat 
Expedition in Search of Sir John Franklin, as far as the Mackenzie River and 
Cape Bathurst. By Lieut. W.H. Hooper, R.N. With a Map and Illustrations. 
John Murray, 
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in for the winter, and became quite domesticated ; they were allowed to 
visit the mess-room, and go from cabin to cabin, and to eat and drink 
with the officers and men. They behaved upon these occasions with 
uniform good nature, and evinced an almost invariably obliging dispo- 
sition. 

The dress of the Tuski is, with the wealthier sort, composed almost en- 
tirely of deer, fawn, and dogskin, beautifully dressed by the women with the 
hair on; the poorer people often substitute shoes and breeches of sealskin. 
Their country is pik we, in the extreme. Ranges of hills, chiefly of volcanic 
origin, cross and recross each other with little variety of appearance; a 
few stunted twigs of andromeda, and mosses and lichens, are almost the 
whole flora. The Tuski, it is almost needless to say, live chiefly by 
fishing, and they travel in sledges drawn by dogs of different breeds and 
by reindeer. And now for one of the first visits paid by our author to 
the natives : 


We started from the ship on a splendid morning, with the temperature at 
20 deg. below zero, nearly calm. I had the honour of conducting the really 
pretty wife of Mahkatzan, who seated herself astride behind me on the sledge! 
while my companion was placed with our worthy host. I was of course de- 
sirous of acquitting myself creditably as a Jeliu; but the first essay in dog- 
driving will scarcely be a successful one. Reins there are none; the animals 
are to be guided almost entirely by the whip, particularly with strangers, their 
masters alone having power by the voice; and herein great management and 
watchfulness are necessary, and an unpractised hand will be quite unable to 
run the dogs off a beaten track, or prevent their returning to their homes. 
Fortunately for my escape from total discomfiture, Mahkatzan led the way, and 
our canine steeds were going homeward, so we dashed along without any more 
than an occasional overturn, my fair companion holding me in a vigorous 
grasp in any such case of danger; consequently a double effort of clinging to 
our sledge was of course necessary on my part. After a rapid drive of four 
hours, during which my companion had his face slightly frost-nipped, we arrived 
at Kaygwan, where our conductor resided, and were scarcely permitted to look 
round, so eager was he to press upon us the hospitable shelter of his roof. 
Kaygwan is a very small place; I cannot even call it a hamlet, since it con- 
sisted only, if my memory serve me right, of five huts, of which that of our 
entertainer, though greatly larger than the others, was not of extraordinary 
dimensions. 


And then for the tents, or huts: 


As the huts of the Tuski are all of similar form and materials, and differ only 
in size, cleanliness, and convenience, I shall here describe them generally, noting 
peculiarities in their proper places. Around, and resting upon one or two props, 
are ranged at equal distances ribs of the whale, their number and the area of 
the hut or tent, which is mostly circular or oblong spheroidal in shape, depend- 
ing upon the dimensions. Over these, tightly stretched and neatly sewn, is 
drawn a covering of walrus skin, so beautifully cured and prepared as to retain 
its elasticity, and to be semilucent. Some of these skins are of an enormous 
size ; I saw one in the roof of Metra’s tent at Wootair, which could not have 
contained less than between seventy and eighty square feet, and the whole 
clear as parchment. So much light being admitted by the roof, no windows 
are necessary ; an aperture on the most sheltered side serves as a door, over 
which, when not in use, a screen of walrus skin is drawn; snow is heaped to 
the height of about eighteen inches round the tent, to keep wind or drift from 
penetrating beneath, and the outer shell is complete, with the addition of 
cords of hide sometimes passed over and across the roof to secure the skin. 
The yaranga (plural of yarang), as these huts are called, are constructed of a 
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rounded form, to prevent snowdrift from collecting at the gables, and to oppose 
few points to the fierce winds which sweep remorselessly over these treeless 
regions; the same rule is not observed with regard to the interior. As the 
yaranga vary so much in size, some being only ten or a dozen feet in diameter, 
while the largest measure from thirty to forty, the internal arrangements also 
differ much. In the smaller, a single apartment—frequently scarce large 
enough for two persons—runs across the hut opposite to the door, while in 
the habitations of chiefs, who have generally three or four generations living 
under their roofs, the sleeping places extend in a front and two sides nearly 
round the walls of the dwelling. These extraordinary chambers are formed by 
posts let into the soil at a distance from each other, and from six to eight feet 
from the exterior walls, on which, at heights varying from three to five feet, a 
roof of skins and laths is supported ; thick layers of dried grass are placed 
over all to exclude the cold; deerskins dressed with the hair on, and closely 
sewn together, bang from the edge of this roof on the inside, and can be 
drawn aside or closed at will; when shut they entirely exclude the external 
air. On the ground are stretched more well-cured walrus’ skins, over which, 
when repose is taken, those of the reindeer and Siberian sheep, beautifully 
prepared, are laid ; above, close under the roof, against the sides of the hut, 
small lattice shelves are slung, on which mocassins, fur socks, and the dried 
grass, which the more prudent place in the soles of their boots to absorb mois- 
ture, are put todry. A species of dish, oval and shallow, manufactured, as I 
understood, by themselves, of a plastic material and afterwards hardened, but 
from its appearance possibly cut out of stone, serves as a lamp; against a 
ridge, running along the middle, and nearly an inch high, fibres of weet-o-weet, 
or moss, are neatly arranged, only their points showing above the stone edge : 
the dish is filled with train oil, often hard frozen, and a light of peculiar beauty 
produced, giving enormous heat, without, when well trimmed, either smoke or 
smell, and certainly one of the softest lights I ever saw, not the slightest glare 
distressing the eyes ; around the outer wall are ranged any trifling articles of 
ornament which may be possessed. Wooden vessels scooped from drift-wood 
are placed in the corners; they contain ice and snow, of which the Tuski con- 
sume vast quantities ; indeed, snow-munching appears to occupy the principal 
part of theirs time between the important periods of food and repose. The area 
of the yarang not occupied by the salons is used quite as an antechamber or 
hall of entrance ; here food is deposited previous to preparation for cooking, 
much of which is also done here over larger lamps than those inside. Here 
ere unloaded sledges, and the porters of ice and snow; the former being after- 
wards placed on the roof of the sleeping apartment. Here too the dogs feed 
and sleep, the faithful creatures ever seeking to lie close to their masters at 
the edge of the inner rooms, and even thrusting their noses into the heated 
atmosphere. 


The atmosphere was, indeed, to the feelings of our countrymen, over- 
heated, and is described as being painfully oppressive after the pure, cold 
air outside. ‘ I cannot understand,” says the author elsewhere, ‘“ how 
the natives can endure these great extremes of heat and cold; I have 
quitted an outward temperature of —20° (that is to say, fifty-two 
degrees below freezing point) to enter yarangas where the thermometer 
registered +100°. A change of 120 degrees in one day seems almost 
enough to kill one ; but this is experienced by the Tuski pretty well 
during their entire lives, and they are certainly hardy and robust enough.” 
The last circumstance is partly accounted for by the information received 
by Wrangell, that all weakly and deformed children are destroyed, and 
although Mr. Hooper did not see anything to corroborate this statement, 
and, on the contrary, a parent’s Jove for his offspring is more than 


usually exemplified among the Tuski, still he says it is probable that 
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Wrangell’s information was correct, as he never remembers having seen 
a deformity, nor children of a sickly constitution. On the other hand, 
matricide, where the parent has become so old and weak as to be helpless, 
is an event, we are told, of frequent, indeed habitual, occurrence. 

There is one more point connected with the tents of the Tuski that 
cannot be passed over. It is the reverse side of the picture, but essential 
to its completeness: 


The persons, clothes, habitations, and even dogs of the Tuski, were covered 
with vermin, not in a slight degree, but absolutely swarming; and it is doubt- 
less from this cause that they clip the hair on the head. The first days of our 
journey brought the horrible conviction that it was hopeless to avoid the 
plague while in contact with the people. In vain our clothes were changed 
and washed repeatedly ; in vain we attempted to isolate ourselves as much as 
possible ; the evil increased each day; and at last our condition became in- 
supportably tormenting ; those of excitable temperament being denied sleep 
or rest by the constant irritation, and reaching a state bordering upon madness. 
It was particularly when repose was courted that our torment was greatest. 
When travelling out of doors the cold checked the attacks of the foe, which 
only resumed their onslaught with new vigour when reanimated by the great 
heat of the yarangas. This was the most fearful infliction experienced during 
our stay in Tuski land, and far surpassed anything I ever suffered; producing 
in me an agitation of the nerves, like St. Vitus’ dance. 


The Tuski, living chiefly on fish, seal, whale, blubber, a little reindeer 
flesh, and pemmican, despised the edibles of their visitors; the spices 
employed in the preparation of the preserved meats being particularly 
disagreeable to their palates. Their passion for sugar, and indeed any- 
thing sweet, was, on the other hand, general; and they were equally 
partial to the use of tobacco and of strong drinks when they could get 
them. The best idea of the food of the Tuski, and of their culinary at- 
tainments, is to be obtained from an account of a feast given to the 


officers of the Plover. 


I propose now to set before you in detail the history of a Tuski repast of 
the most sumptuous nature, as myself and companions partook of it, and trust 
you may find it as much to your taste as they do to theirs. It is, I believe, 
with nearly all people in a primitive condition, the first and paramount duty 
of hospitality to provide the visitor with food immediately on his entrance ; 
and such was the rule in Tuski customs. First was brought in on a huge 
wooden tray a number of small fish, uncooked, but intensely frozen. At 
these all the natives set to work, and we essayed, somewhat ruefully, it must 
be confessed, to follow their example, but, being all unused to such gastro- 
nomic process, found ourselves, as might be expected, rather at a loss how to 
commence. From this dilemma, however, our host speedily extricated us, by 
practical demonstration of the correct mode of action, and under his certainly 
very able tuition we shortly became more expert. But, alas! a new difficulty 
was soon presented ; our native companions, we presume, either made a hasty 
bolt of each morsel, or had perhaps a relish for the flavour of the viands now 
under consideration. Not so ourselves; it was sadly repugnant to our 
palates, for, aided by the newly-acquired knowledge that the fish were in the 
same condition as when taken from the water, uncleaned and unembowelled, 
we yer f discovered that we could neither bolt nor retain the fragments 
which, by the primitive aid of teeth and nails, we had rashly detached from our 
piscatorial share. 

It was to no purpose that our host pressed us to “ fall to ;” we could not 
manage the consumption of this favourite preparation (or rather lack thereof), 
and succeeded with difficulty in evading his earnest solicitations. 
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The next course was a mess of green stuff, looking as if carefully chopped 
up, and this was also hard frozen. To it was added a lump of blubber, which 
the lady presiding, who did all the carving, dexterously cut into slices with a 
knife like a cheesemonger’s, and apportioned out, at different quarters of the 
huge tray before mentioned, which was used throughout the meal, together 
with a modicum of the grass-like stuff, to the company; the only distinction 
in favour of the strangers and guests of high degree being that their slices were 
cut much thinner than for the rest. We tasted this compound,and . . . 
we didn’t like it; at this no one will wonder; the blubber speaks for itself, 
andthe other stuff, which really was not very unpalatable, we discovered in 
after-times to be the unruminated food of reindeer which had been slaughtered ; 
at least so we were told, but I am not quite clear on this point. Our dislike 
to the dish had no offensive effect upon our host, who only seemed to be asto- 
nished at our strange want of taste, and, with the rest of the guests, soon 
cleared the board, the managing dame putting the finishing stroke by a rapid 
sweep of her not too scrupulously clean fingers over the dish, by way of clear- 
ing off the fragments, to prepare for the reception of the nextdelicacy. After 
this interesting operation she conveyed her digits to her mouth, and, engulfing 
them for a brief period, withdrew them quite in apple-pie order once more. 

The board was now again replenished, this time with viands less repellent 
to our unnurtured tastes. Boiled seal and walrus flesh appeared, and our 
hospitable friends were greatly relieved when they beheld us assist in the con- 
sumption of these items, which, being utterly devoid of flavour, were distaste- 
ful only from their extreme toughness and mode of presentation, but we did 
not, of course, desire to appear too singular or squeamish. Next came a por- 
tion of whale’s flesh, or rather whale’s skin; this was perfect ebony in hue, and 
we discovered some apprehensions respecting its fitness as an article of food ; 
but our fears were groundless. It was cut and recut crosswise into diminutive 
cubes ; venturing upon one of which we were agreeably surprised to find it 
possessing a cocoa-nut flavour, like which also it.ate, “ very short ;” indeed, so 
much astonished were we on this occasion that we had consumed a very con- 
siderable number of these cubes, and with great relish too, before we recovered 
from our wonder. This dish was ever afterwards a favourite with me. On 
its disappearance a very limited quantity of boiled reindeer meat, fresh 
and fat, was served up, to which we did ample justice ; then came portions of 
the gum of the whale, in which the ends of the bone lay still embedded, and 
I do not hesitate to declare that this was perfectly delicious, its flavour being, 
as nearly as I can find a parallel, like that of cream cheese. This, which the 
Tuski call their sugar, was the wind-up to the repast and ourselves, and we 
were fain to admit that, after the rather unpleasant auspices with which our 
feast commenced, the finale was by no means to be contemned. 


The Tuski, in reality no better than untutored savages, are still not 
deficient in ingenuity and skill, even as applied to the arts. Their in- 
ventive genius is particularly displayed in the manufacture of frocks and 
breeches of reindeer, fawn, seal, and dogskin; ‘also of eider-duck, 
okonches or over-shirts, caps, mocassins, mitts, and such like. They 
embroider very prettily, and to a great extent, with the hair of the rein- 
deer and pieces of leather cut out in the required form and sewn on. 
They also join many parti-coloured pieces of skin together, which have 
frequently a very pretty effect. It was curious to notice how, with them 
as in more civilised communities, certain persons were famed for their 
skill in particular branches of manufacture. Some women were remark- 
able for dressing skins in a superior manner ; others were noted for em- 
ploying better dyes than usual. One man made whip-handles well ; an- 
other produced the best thongs. Their skill in cutting ivory was also 
considerable. Models of sledges and of household furniture, pipes, and 
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toys of ivory, among which were ducks, seals, dogs, &c., evidenced great 
taste and variety ; fishing-lines of whalebone, with hooks and sinkers of 
ivory, sealskin bags, coils of rope, of walrus, or seal-hide, cut without a 
join for full fifty fathoms, and of all thicknesses ; sledges and harness 
were also among the products of their industry. There was one artist a 
very Tuski Cellini, whose skill in sculpturing ivory was the theme of 
praise throughout the country. 

It appears that even dandies are not unknown in Tuski land : 

T suppose it is an inevitable provision of all societies that some few among 
their components are doomed to act the popinjay, and seek to be esteemed by 
their outward show. The votary of Bond-street, the petit-matire of the Boule- 
vards, were here fitly represented by our Tuski friend: his dress was cut and 
donned in a manner entirely differing from the mode adopted by his fellows ; 
pendant tags of leather, each strip having a bead, and scraps of dyed fur aptly 
mimicked the frogs and braids of his more advanced brother in fashion ; nor 
was he blind to the indispensable qualifications of the fop; his cap and mo- 
cassins were as carefully selected as hat and boots elsewhere. Thus bedecked 
and bedizened, he strutted on the scene with an air of self-satisfaction and of 
admiration, which, while it provoked asmile, incited rather melancholy reflec~ 
tions on the likeness of man here and elsewhere. Our guests were as much 
diverted as we could desire, and night was far encroached upon ere they were 
all disposed in slumber. 

The Tuski are naturally a very courageous people, and full of en- 
durance. They attack the fierce polar bear singly without hesitation, 
and sanguinary contests are often the result. 

“We met one man,” Mr. Hooper relates, “who was said to have 
encountered a huge and savage bear with only a species of large dagger- 
knife, and to have succeeded in despatching it. He was frightfully in- 
jured in the contest in his breast : five huge scars, caused by the claws 
of his adversary, were visible; a terrible seam appeared on one side of 
his face, and he was, moreover, crippled for life.” 

It is quite manifest, from Lieutenant Hooper's narrative, that the 
officers and men of the Plover were solely indebted for. the hospitality 
and kind treatment they received at the hands of these people to their 
own exceeding civility and forbearance. The whole work is, in this 
respect, a lesson of the good that can be obtained by kindly intercourse 
with semi-savages. Mr. Hooper is himself a most remarkable example 
of the combination of a tender, susceptible temperament, with daring 
courage and endurance. These peculiarities are nowhere made more 
manifest than on the journey to East Cape, performed on snow-shoes, 
with dog-sledges for ‘provisions. 

Lieutenant Hooper, accompanied by Messrs. Martin and W. H. 
Moore, and some friendly natives for guides, started on the morning of 
February 8th—a clear and beautiful day, with the temperature ranging 
from 20 deg. to 23 deg. below zero (that is, 52 to 55 below freezing- 
point). The first night they reached tents where only a few fish were 
set before them both frozen and boiled. A blinding snowdrift detained 
them the 9th, but getting impatient, they set off, notwithstanding, on the 
10th. With such discomfort, the fine fiercely driven snow blowing 
directly in their faces and nearly blinding * te they only got to 
Noowook, a miserable fishing-station, but where hospitality, according to 
the means of the poor people, was at once shown them. Here one of 
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their dogs departed from them, but they bought another the next day for 
six ounces of tobacco. The 11th was still misty, with dazzling snow ; and 
passing Tchaytcheen—five small huts upon a splendid harbour—they 
crossed to the opposite shore, and struck off to the westward of a ridge 
of hills, where they stopped to refresh themselves : 


The day had been misty throughout, and while we thus tarried for a space, 
fine snow commenced to fall thickly, and obscure our path ; increasing heavily 
as we continued on our way. All surrounding country was now completely 
hidden from view ; it was even difficult for myself, who always brought up the 
rear, to distinguish with clearness the form of our guide, Mooldooyah, who not- 
withstanding pursued his way unhesitatingly until the brief daylight began to 
decrease, when he showed ominous signs of wavering and doubt, stopping at 
times to consult with his wife, and peering anxiously into the fast thickening 
gloom. At last, after descending a hill, and proceeding for a short time along 
a level surface, Mooldooyah came to a determined halt, and realised our fears 
of his having been misled by telling us that we were now on salt-water ice, 
probably only an inlet of the sea, but he did not know what or where--in fact, 
that he had lost his way in the snowfall and darkness, and that we must wait 
until moonrise for light and guidance. This would not happen for four or five 
hours, so we sat ourselves down contentedly to wait for the advent of the queen 
of night to relieve us from our difficulties. We proposed, indeed, to show the 
direction of the land by compass; but Mooldooyah rejected the offer as of 
little use, as even then he would be unable to find the road. Fortunately the 
fall of snow had brought a moderation of the cold, from which, therefore, we 
suffered little : and so slightly did the condition of affairs depress our spirits, 
that several favourite songs were sung in chorus, and Martin and myself had a 
dance in the snow, which deserves the name of the Tuski Polka. It was, how- 
ever, rather too laborious an amusement to be long continued, as we were 
heavily encumbered with our clothes, and the snow was three feet deep: re- 
course was then had to smoking, and sure I am that the severest condemners of 
this practice would withhold their strictures in our case, where its indulgence 
was so great asolace. 


The rising of the moon brought no alteration in their condition ; the 
heavy snow-flakes fell so thickly that they could barely tell, by a faint 
glimmering, in which direction she lay, and they were perforce induced 
to arrange their sledges for repose, following in that the movements of 
their Tuski friend Mooldooyah, and aided by the suggestions of his good 
wife Yaneenga, who was ever watchful for their comforts—not more 
anxious perhaps than her husband, but more alive to their wants. 


Mooldooyah and his wife were evidently in a state of terrible anxiety for 
our safety ; for themselves they could have little fear, inured as they were to 
the rigour of the climate, although even the natives occasionally suffer dread- 
ful, and even fatal injuries by such accidents asthe present. But the case was 
different as concerned the strangers, whose power to resist the cold they were 
unacquainted with. In this extremity, recourse was had to thy powers, dread 
Shamanism! and whatever people may think of it, I freely confess, that 
although by no means a man of weak nerves, the manner of conducting the 
ceremony, notwithstanding the simplicity of its details, struck me with a sen- 
sation of awe, and first opened my eyes to the real danger we were in. Quit- 
ting their sledge with slow and measured step, the pair removed to a distance 
from us, where Yaneenga prostrated herself in the snow, her hands upraised 
above her buried face; the man, turning first to the west, then to the north 
and south, omitting—I know not why, perhaps accidentally—the fourth point, , 
bowed himself to eacl: repeatedly ; like Yaneenga’s, his hands and arms were 
upraised above his head, and he gave forth a succession of cries, which still 
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sound in my ears as I write of them—long, wailing shouts, loud, unearthly, 
and despairing, each exhausting the lungs in their emission, like a thunder- 
roll at frst, and sinking by degrees to a melancholy faintness. In all my life I 
never heard any sounds to equal these for horrible impressiveness; the death- 
wail of the Irish, the shout of the Red Indian, both of which I have heard in 
force, fall far short of Mooldooyah’s appeal to his fates. They presently re- 
turned to their sledge, where! joined them, and found Yaneenga weeping 
a but quietly, while her husband sat in moody silence, and replied only 

tiefly to my questions. Ere long I regained my own sledge, and reclined 
against it until morning, but sleep came tardily, and then only in broken, 
fitful portions. 


Glimmering daylight brought no relief, the snow still falling in enor- 
mous flakes, and they only made a little progress along shore, the view 
being circumscribed to a few yards’ extent. At night the wind rose and 
the temperature fell considerably, so they were glad to dig holes in the 
snow and to lay therein in a crouching position. Thus a little, very 
little, miserable slumber was obtained, although two days’ weariness 
courted repose. Mr. Moore was unfortunately at the same time attacked 
with violent diarrhea. 


This was a miserable night; darkness surrounded us without relief, for we 
had neither fuel nor means of obtaining light ; the snow, penetrating our 
outer garments, thawed upon the under clothing ; gauntlets and caps, fre- 
quently dropped or mislaid, were full of snow when recovered, and little round 
crystal balls fringing our inner caps and hair, greatly increased our discomfort. 
It may thus be imagined how truly wretched was our situation, that of our poor 
messmate particularly, sapere’ as it was by illness and extra exposure. 

Another day dawned, but brought no comfort to our now chilled souls as 
well as bodies. Think, dear friends, of the utter desolation and dreariness of 
uninterrupted snow ; the livelong day, the weary night, snow, only snow, now 
falling perpendicularly in broad and massive flakes, now driven by the freezing 
blast in slanting sheets which sought each nook and cranny for a resting-place. 
In scenes of stirring excitement there is much to blind one to possible contin- 
gencies, or at least they are congenial to the spirit, but this our miserable con- 
dition, desolate and monotonous, called for all the quicksilver in one’s veins. 


A partial clearance towards noon stimulated to new efforts, but the 
sledges broke down or turned over. 


The snowfall decreased slightly towards evening, and this trifling improve- 
ment favoured an illusion, whose dissipation was a cruel disappointment to us 
in our jaded and dispirited state. We were, unconsciously, again approaching 
the sea, and suddenly hailed with transports of delight what we took to be a col- 
lection of yarangas. Strange to say, the dogs manifested equally joyous symp- 
toms of recognition, and needed little persuasion to make them quicken their 
speed towards the so welcome objects. Alas, we might have spared our glad 
hurrahs ; the fancied yarangas were but the bare abrupt faces of the sea cliffs, 
and, as we neared them, seemed to grin derisively at our bitter delusions. 

So great a fall of snow had rendered travelling exceedingly difficult, particu- 
a with such heavily laden sledges ; the dogs could scarcely flounder along, 
and we were constantly obliged to lift one or the other runner from its deep 
furrow. These continued efforts were, in our exhausted plight, painfully labo- 
rious ; and the entire helplessness of Mr. Moore, who still suffered from his 
complaint, added greatly to our fatigue. 

We stopped at last, from sheer inability to proceed, in the mouth of a small 

“inlet, bordered by steep banks, and ed a night of misery and suspense, far 
worse than any of the preceding. The wind, sweeping remorselessly through 
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the gorge, covered us with snow-drift, and sought to freeze the very marrow in 
our bones, the temperature having again fallen considerably. 

That night is imprinted indelibly upon my memory: never do I recal its 
tardily passing moments without we a at the thought of what might 
have toa our state next morning. That we were not all frozen to death will 
ever be a matter of wonder to me, for our under garments had been completely 
saturated with melted snow, and our outer dresses were rigid as boards. The 
morning of the 14th presented little to justify more than a faint hope of re- 
lief. A heavy mist hung around, obscuring the scene as much as ever; and 
although we journeyed on, it was in a circle, for we crossed our old track. 
Between nine and ten, however, the mist cleared off, and gave us a consider- 
able view, by which fortunate chance both Martin and Mooldooyah recognised 
a headland afar, and then knew that we were in Oong-wy-sac Coy-ee-mak, or 
Oongwysac harbour, and consequently could reach the village of Uongwysac 
ere night. We directly took bearings, in case the weather should again 
thicken, but it cleared as the day wore on; and using all the very moderate 
despatch we could exert, Oongwysac was reached after a laborious travel of 
ten hours. We arrived at the yarangas in a condition of complete exhaustion ; 
and here our first cry was for water.. For water! with snow in such profusion 
around! Even so, good friends. Thirst was one of our greatest sufferings, 
which eating snow only increased, from its inflammatory effect. Our poor dogs 
were almost famished. 

The okonch of the natives is invaluable as a protection against snow. 
It is made of the intestines of whales and other marine animals, slit open 
and sewn very neatly together on a double edge. This species of shirt 
is, when good, quite impervious to water, and exceedingly light, weighing 
only a few ounces. It is manifest what a boon such a oe must be 
ip snow, particularly heavy drift, the fine particles of which will penetrate 
into the smallest crevice, and so completely fill the hair of this dress that 
its weight becomes unbearable. 

We ode limited ourselves in this notice to the Tuski and their tents, 
as the more novel subject ; but Mr. Hooper’s work contains also a very 
interesting narrative of a boat expedition along the Arctic shores of 
North America ; of interviews with Esquimaux by no means of so plea- 
sant a character as those with the Tuski; of an ascent up the Mackenzie 
and Peel Rivers, and of winterings at the forts of the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany ; which narrative is further enlivened by sundry tales of starvation in 
those desolate regions of a truly appalling character, comprehending as they 
do notices of an old Indian who devoured eleven or thirteen persons, 
among whom (charity begins at home) were his parents, one wife, and 
the children of two; and another rather worked-up story of an European 
who perished from a surfeit over the liver of his friend in distress. These 
painful episodes of Arctic wintering are further diversified by accounts of 
cowardly fights between the Indians and the Esquimaux. Both narra- 
tives are illustrated by a map, in which Mr. Hooper carries out Wrangell’s 
land to Wollaston’s—a totally improbable view of the case—and by seve- 
ral prettily tinted lithographs, which give a good idea of the tents of the 
Tuski, of their interiors, and of the people themselves; as also by a very 
animated picture of the winter-quarters of the Plover in the same regions, 
and a characteristic view of Cape Bathurst, with Esquimaux, tents, and 
boats, and of the ice pressing down on that most remote and inhospitable 


shore. 
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THE DOOMED HOUSE. 
A TALE. 
From tHe Danish or B. S. INGEMANN. 
BY MRS. BUSHBY. 


“ Tne house near Christianshavn’s canal is again for sale—your worthy 
uncle's house, Johanna! And now upon very reasonable terms,” said 
the young joiner and cabinet-maker, Frants, one morning to his pretty 
wife, as he laid the advertisement sheet of the newspaper upon the cradle, 
and glanced at his little boy, an infant of about three months old, who 
was sleeping sweetly, and seemed to be sporting with heavenly cherubs 
in his innocent dreams. 

“ Let us on no account think of the dear old house,” replied his wife, 
taking up the newspaper and placing it on the table, without even look- 
ing at the advertisement. ‘ We have a roof over our heads as long as 
Mr. Stork will have patience about the rent. If we have bread enough 
for ourselves, and for yon little angel, who will soon begin to want some, 
we may well rest contented. Notwithstanding our poverty, we are, per- 
haps, the happiest married couple in the whole town,” she added gently, 
and with an affectionate smile, “and we ought to thank our God that 
he did not let the wide world separate us from each other, but permitted 

ou to return from your distant journey healthy and cheerful, and that 
e has granted us love and strength to bear our little cross with 
patience.” 

“You are ever the same amiable and pious Johanna,” said Frants, 
embracing the lovely young mother, who reminded him of an exquisite 
picture of the Madonna he had seen abroad, “and you have made me 
better and more patient than I was, either by nature or habit. But I 
really cannot remain longer in this miserable garret ; I have neither room 
nor spirits to work here; and if I am to make anything by my handicraft, 
I must have a proper workshop and space to breathe and move in. Your 

ood uncle’s house, near the canal, is just the place for me; how many 
jovial songs my old master and I have sung there together over our 
joiner’s bench! Ah! there I shall feel comfortable and at home. It was 
there, also, that I first saw you; there that I used to sit every evening 
with you in the nice little parlour with the cheerful green wainscoting, 
when I came from the workshop with old Mr. Flok. I remember how, on 
Sundays and on holidays, he used to take his silver goblet from the cup- 
board in the alcove, and drink with me in such a sociable way. And when 
my piece of trial-work as a journeyman was finished, and the large hand- 
some coffin was put out in state in the workshop, do you remember how 
glad the old man was, and how you sank into my arms whien he placed 
your hand in mine over the coffin, and said: ‘ Take her, Frants, and be 
worthy of her! My house shall be your home and hers, and everything 
it contains shall be your property when I am sleeping in this coffin, await- 
ing a blessed resurrection.’ ”’ 
“ Ah! but all that never came to pass,” sighed Johanna. “ The coffin 
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lies empty up in yonder loft, and frightens children in the dark ; the dear 
old house is under the ban of evil report, and no one will buy it, or even 
hire it now, so many strange, unfortunate deaths have taken place there.” 

‘“‘ These very circumstances are in our favour, Johanna; on account of 
this state of things Mr. Stork will sell it a great bargain, and give a 
half-year’s credit for the purchase-money. In the course of six months, 
surely, the long-protracted settlement of your uncle’s affairs will be 
brought to a close, and we shall at least have as much as will pay what 
we owe. The house will then be our own, and you will see how happy 
and prosperous we shall be. Surely it is not the fault of the poor house 
that three children died there of measles, and two people of old age, in 
the course of a few months; and none but silly old women can be 
frightened because the idle children in the street choose to scratch upon 
the walls ‘Tue Doomep Hovss.’ The house is, and always will be, 
liked by me, and if Mr. Stork will accept of my offer for it, without any 
other security than my own word, that dwelling shall be mine to-day, 
and we can move into it to-morrow.” 

“Oh! my dear Frants! you cannot think how reluctant I am to in- 
crease our debt to this Mr. Stork; believe me, he is not a good man, 
however friendly and courteous he may seem to be. Even my uncle 
could not always tolerate him, though it was not in his nature to dislike 
any of God’s creatures. Whenever Mr. Stork came and began to talk 
about business and bills, my uncle became silent and gloomy, and always 
gave me a wink to retire to my chamber.” 

“I knew very well Mr. Stork was looking after you then,” said Frants, 
with a smile of self-satisfaction, ‘‘ but J was a more fortunate suitor. It 
was a piece of folly on the part of the old bachelor; all that, however, is 
forgotten now, and he has transferred the regard he once had for you 
tome. He never duns me for my rent; he lent me money at the time 
of the child’s baptism, and he shows me more kindness than any one else 
does.” 

‘“‘ But I cannot endure the way in which he looks at me, Frants, and I 
put no faith either in his friendship or his rectitude. The very house 
that he is now about to sell he scarcely came so honestly by as he gives 
out ; and I cannot understand how he has so large a claim upon the pro- 
perty my uncle left. I never heard my uncle speak of it. God only 

nows what will remain for us when all these heavy claims that have been 
brought forward are satisfied ; yet my uncle was considered 4 rich man.” 

“The lawyers and the proper court must settle that,” replied Frants. 
“T only know this, that I should be a fool if I did not buy the house 
now.” 

*« But, to say the truth, dear Frants,” urged Johanna, in a supplicating 
tone, “I am almost afraid to go back to that house, dear as every corner 
of it has been to me from my childhood. I cannot reconcile myself to 
the reality of the painful circumstances said to have attended my poor 
uncle’s death. And whenever I pass over Long Bridge, and near the 
dead-house for the drowned, with its low windows, I always feel an irre- 
sistible impulse to look in and see if he is not there still, waiting to be 
placed in his proper coffin, and decently buried in a churchyard.” 

“ Ah! your brain is conjuring up a parcel of old nursery tales, my 
Johanna! We have nothing to fear from your good, kind uncle. If, 
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indeed, his spirit could be near us here on earth, it would only bring us 
blessings and happiness. I am quite easy on that score; he was a pious, 
God-fearing man, and there was nothing in Ais life to disturb his repose 
after death. Report said that he had drowned himself; but I am quite 
convinced that was not true. If I had not unluckily been away on my 
travels as a journeyman, and you with your dying aunt—your mother’s 
sister—we would most likely have had him with us now. How often 
I have warned him against sailing about alone in Kalleboe Bay. But 
he would go every Sunday. As long as I was in his employ i always 
made a point of accompanying him ; and when I went away, he promised 
me never to go without a boatman.” 

* Alas ! that was an unfortunate Christmas!” sighed Johanna. “It 
was not until he had been advertised in the newspapers as missing, and 
Mr. Stork had recognised his corpse at the dead-house for the drowned, 
and had caused him to be pate: arta as a suicide,—it was not until 
all this was over, that I knew he had not been put into his own coffin, 
and laid in consecrated ground.” 

** Let us not grieve longer, dear Johanna, for what it was not in our 

wer to prevent. But let us rather, in respect to the memory of our 

ind benefactor, put the house which he occupied, and where he worked 
for us, in order, inhabit it cheerfully, and rescue it from mysterious 
accusations and evil reports. Our welfare was all he thought of and 
laboured for.” 

** As you will, then, dear Frants,” said Johanna, yielding to his argu 
ments. She hastened at the same moment to take up from its cradle 
the child who had just awoke, and holding it out to its young father, she 
added, “ May God protect this innocent infant, and spare it to us!” 

Frants kissed the mother and the child, smoothed his brown hair, and 
taking his hat down from its peg, he hurried off to conclude the purchase 
on which he had set his heart. He returned ia great spirits; and the 
next day the little family removed to the house which had belonged to Mr. 
Flok. Frants was rejoiced to see his old master’s furniture, which he 
had bought at an auction, restored to its former place; and he felt 
almost as if the easy-chair and the bureau, formerly in the immediate 
use of the old man, must share in his gladness. 

But the baker’s wife at the corner of the street shrugged her shoul- 
ders and pitied the handsome young couple, whom she considered 
doomed to sickness and misfortune, because five corpses within the last 
six months had been carried out of that house, and because there was an 
inscription on its walls, that, however often it had been effaced, had 
always re-appeared: “THE Doomep Hovse” stood there, written in 
red ters, and all the old crones in the neighbourhood affirmed that 
the words were written in blood. 

“ Mark my words,” said the baker’s wife at the corner of the street 
to her daughter, “before the year is at an end we shall have another 
coffin carried out of that house.” 


Frants the joiner had bestirred himself to set all to rights in the long- 
neglected workshop, and Johanna had put the house in nice order, and 
arranged everything as it used to be in days gone by. The little parlour 
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with the green wainscoting, and the old-fashioned alcove, had its former 
chairs sg tables replaced in it. The bureau occupied its ancient corner, 
and the easy-chair again stood near the stove, and seemed to await its 
master’s return, Often, as the young couple sat together in the twilight, 
whilst the blaze of the fire in the stove cast a cheerful glare through its 
little grated door on the hearth beneath, they missed the old man, and 
talked of him with sadness and affection. But Johanna would sometimes 
glance timidly at the empty leather arm-chair ; and when the moon shone 
in through the small window-panes, she would at times even fancy that 
she saw her uncle sitting there, but pale and bloody, and with dripping 
wet hair. She would then exclaim, “ Let us have lights—the baby seems 
restless; I must see what is the matter with it.” 

One evening there were no candles down stairs—she had to go for 
them up to the storeroom in the garret. She lighted a small taper that 
was in the lantern, and went out of the room, while Frants rocked the 
infant’s cradle to lull it to sleep. But she had only been a few minutes 

ne when he heard a noise as if of some one having fallen down in the 
loft above, and he also thought he heard Johanna scream. He quitted 
the cradle instantly, and rushing up-stairs after her he found her lying in 
a swoon near the coffin, with the se in her hand, though its light 
was extinguished. Exceedingly alarmed, he carried her down stairs, 
relighted the taper, and used every effort to recover her from her faint- 
ing fit. When she was better, and somewhat composed, he asked, in 
much anxiety, what had happened. 

“ Oh, Iam as timid as a foolish child,” said Johanna. ‘It was only 
my poor uncle’s coffin up yonder that frightened me. I would have 
begged you to go and fetch the candles, but I was ashamed to own my 
silly fears, and when the current of air blew out the light in my lantern 
up there, it seemed to me as if a spectre’s death-cold breathing passed 
over my face, and I fancied that I saw amidst the gloom the lid of the 
coffin rising —so I fainted away in my childish terror.” 

‘“‘ That coffin shall not frighten you again,” said Frants ; “ I will adver- 
tise it to-morrow for sale.” 

He did so, but ineffectually, for no one bought it. One day Mr. Stork 
made his appearance, bringing with him the contract and deed of sale. 
He was a tall, strongly-built man, with a countenance by no means plea- 
sant, though it almost always wore a smile ; but this smile, if narrowly 
scrutinised, had a sinister expression, and seemed to convulse his features. 
He sported a gaudy waistcoat, and was dressed like an old bachelor who 
was going on some matrimonial expedition, and wished to conceal his age. 
This day he was even more complaisant than usual; praised the beauty 
of the infant, remarked its likeness to its lovely mother, and offered 
Frants a loan of money to purchase new furniture, and make any im- 
provements he might wish in the interior of the house. 

Frants thanked him, but declined the offer, assuring him that he was 
quite satisfied with the house and furniture as they were, and wished 
everything about him to wear its former aspect. However, he said, he 
certainly would like to enlarge the wale by adding to it the old 
lumber-room at the back of the house, the entrance to which he found 
was closed. 

Mr. Stork then informed him that there was a door on the opposite 
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side of the lumber-room which opened into the house he occupied, and 

that he had lately been using this empty place as a cellar for his 

firewood ; but he readily promised to have it cleared out as speedily as 

ible, and to have the entrance into his own house stopped up. 

“ Yet,” he added, in a very gracious manner, “ it is hardly necessary 

to have any separation between the two houses, when I have such re- 
ble and agreeable neighbours as yourselves.” 

“ What made you look so crossly at that excellent Mr. Stork, Jo- 
hanna?” asked her husband, when their visitor was gone. “ I am sure 
he is kindness itself. He cannot really help that he has that unfortunate 
contortion of the mouth, which gives a peculiar expression to his counte- 
nance.” 

“T sincerely wish we had some other person as our neighbour, and had 
nothing to do with him!” exclaimed Johanna ; “ I do not feel safe with 
such a man near us.” 

Frants now worked with equal diligence and pleasure, and often re- 
mained until a late hour in the workshop, especially if he had any order 
to finish. He preferred cabinet-making to the more common branches 
of his trade, and was always delighted when he had any pretty piece of 
furniture to construct from one of the finer sorts of wood. But he was 
best known as a coffin-maker, and necessity compelled him to undertake 
more of this gloomy kind of work than he liked. Often, when he was 
finishing a coffin, he would reflect upon all the sorrow, and perhaps cala- 
mity, which the work that provided him and his with bread would bring 
into the house into which it was destined to enter. And when he met 

ple in high health and spirits on the public promenades, he frequently 
sighed to think how soon he might be engaged in nailing together the 
last earthly resting-places of these animated forms. 

One night he was so much occupied in finishing a large coffin, that he 
did not remark how late it had become, until he heard the watchman call 
out “ Twelve.” 

At that moment he fancied he heard a hollow voice behind him say, 
“ Still hammering! and for whom is that coffin?” He started, dropped 
the hammer from his hand, and looked round in terror, but no one was to 
be seen. “It is the old gloomy thoughts creeping back into my mind 
and affecting my brain, now, at this ghostly hour of midnight,” said he ; 
but he put away the hammer and nails, and took up his light to go to his 
bedroom. Before he reached the door of the workshop, however, the 
candle, which had burned down very low, quite in the socket of the 
candlestick, suddenly went out. He was left in the dark, and in vain he 
groped about to find the door; at any other time he would have laughed 
at the circumstance, but now, it rather added to his annoyance that three 
times he found himself at the door of the lumber-room instead of getting 
hold of the one which opened into his house. The third time he came to 
it he stopped and listened, for he fancied he heard something moving 
within the empty room; a light also glimmered through a chink in the 
door, which was fastened; and on listening more attentively he thought 
he distinctly heard a sound as of buckets of water being dashed over the 
floor, and some one scrubbing it with a brush. “It is an odd time to 
scour the floor,” he thought ; and then knocking at the door, and raising 
his voice, he called out loudly to ask who was there, and what they were 
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doing at solate anhour. At that moment the light disappeared, and all 
became as still as death. 

‘I must have been mistaken,” thought Frants, as he again tried 

to find the door he had at first sought. In spite of himself, a dread of 
some evil, or of something supernatural, seemed to haunt him, and the 
image of his old master, who was drowned, appeared before him in that 
dark workshop where they had spent so many cheerful hours together. 
At last he found the door, and retired as quickly as possible to his 
chamber, where his wife and child were both fast asleep. He, too, at 
length fell asleep, but he was restless in his slumbers, and disturbed by 
strange dreams. In the course of the night he dreamed that his wife's 
uncle, Mr. Flok, stood before him, and said, “ Why was I not placed in 
my coffin ?—why was I not laid in a Christian burying-ground ? Seek 
and you will find. Destroy the curse before it destroys you also!” 
' In the morning, when he awoke, he looked so pale and ill that 
Johanna was quite alarmed ; but he did not like to frighten her by telling 
her his dreams ; and, indeed, he was ashamed at the impression they had 
made upon himeelf, for notwithstanding all the confidence he had ex- 
pressed in coming to the house, he could not help feeling nervous and 
uncomfortable. 

Nor did the unpleasant sensation wear off; his gay spirits vanished, 
and he was also unhappy because the time was approaching when the 
purchase-money for the house would become due, and the settlement of 
the old man’s affairs, to which he had looked forward in expectation of 
obtaining his wife’s inheritance, seemed to be as far off as ever. He 
found it difficult to meet the small daily expenses of his family, and he 
feared the threatening future. ‘* Seek and you will find!’” he repeated to 
himself. ‘Destroy the curse before it destroys you!’ What curse? I 
begin to fear that there really is some evil doom connected with this 
house.” 

It was also a very unaccountable circumstance, that however often he 
scratched out the mysterious inscription from the wall, “ The Doomed 
House,” it appeared again next day in characters as fresh and as red as 
ever. His health began to give way under all his anxiety, and the child 
also became ill. One evening he had been taking a solitary walk to a 
spot which had now a kind of morbid fascination for him—the dead- 
house for the drowned—and when he returned home he found Johanna 
weeping by the cradle of her suffering infant. 

‘¢ You were right,” he exclaimed. ‘ We were happier in our humble 
garret than in this ill-fated house. Would that we had remained there! 
Tell me, Johanna, of what are you thinking? Has the doctor been 
here? What does he say of our dear little one?” 

‘« If it should get worse towards night, yonder lies our last hope,” she 
replied, pointing towards the table. 

Frants took up the prescription, and gazed on the incomprehensible 
Latin words as if therein he would have read his fate. The tears stood 
in his eyes. 

“ And to-morrow,” said Johanna—“ to-morrow will be a day of 
misery. Have you any means of paying Mr. Stork ?”’ 
“None whatever! But that is a small evil compared to this,” he 






























































































72 The Doomed House. 
answered, as he pointed to the feverish and moaning infant. ‘ Have you 
been to the workshop ?” he continued, after a pene: “the large coffin 
. finished; perhaps it may be our own last home—it would hold us 

“Oh! if that could only be!” exclaimed Johanna, as she threw her 
arms round him—*“could we only all three be removed together to a 
better world, there would be no more sorrow for us! But the hour of 
separation is close at hand; to-morrow, if you cannot pay Mr. Stork, 
you will be cast into prison, and I shall sit alone here with that dying 

“ What do you say? Cast into prison! How do you know that? 
Has that man been here frightening you? He has not hinted a syllable 
of such a threat to me.”’ 

Johanna then related to him how Mr. Stork had latterly often called 
under pretence of wishing to see Frants, but always when he was out. 
He had made himself very much at home, and had overwhelmed her 
with compliments and flattering speeches; he had also declared fre- 
quently that he would not trouble Frants for the money he owed him if 
she would pay the debt in another manner. At first, she said, she did 
not understand him, and when she did comprehend his meaning she did 
not like to mention it to Frants for fear of his taking the matter up 
warmly, and quarrelling with Stork, which would bring ruin on himself. 
Mr. Stork, however, had become more bold and presuming; and that 
very evening, on her repelling his advances and desiring him to quit her 
presence, he had threatened, that if she mentioned a syllable of what had 
ag to her husband—nay, further, if she were not prepared to change 

r behaviour towards himself—before another sun had set Frants should 
be thrown into prison for debt, and might congratulate himself, in that 
pleasant abode, on the fidelity of his wife. 

** Well!” said Frants,” with forced composure, “he has got me in his 
toils, but his pitiful baseness shall not crush me. I have indeed been 
blind not to detect the villany that lay behind that satanic smile, and 
improvident to let myself be deluded by his pretended friendship. But 
if the Almighty will. only spare and protect you and that dear child, I 
shall not lose courage. Be comforted, my Gieaes ” 

It was now growing late—the child awoke from the restless sleep of 
fever—it seemed worse, and Frants ran to an ecary’s with the 
prescription. ‘The last hope!” sighed he, as he hurried along; “and 
if it should fail, who will console poor Johanna to-morrow evening, when 
I am in a prison, and she has to clad her child in its grave-clothes! Oh! 
how we shall miss you, sweet little angel! Was ¢his the happiness I 
dreamt of in the old house? Yes, people are right—it és accursed !” 
The apothecary’s shop was closed, but the prescription had been taken 
in through a little aperture in the door, and Frants sat down on the stone 
steps to wait until the medicine was ready. It was a clear, starry, 
December night, but the sorrowing father sat shivering in the cold, and 
gazing gloomily on the frozen pavement—he was not thinking of the 
stars or the skies. ‘The watchman passed, and bade him good morning. 

** It will be a good morning indeed for me,” thought poor Frants—* a 
morning fraught with despair.” At that moment the clock of a neigh- 
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bouring church struck one, and the watchman sang in a full bass voice 
these simple words: 


“Help us, oh Jesus dear! 
Our earthly cross to bear ; 
Oh grant us patience here, 
And be our Saviour there !” 


Frants heard the pious song, and a change seemed to come over his 
spirit; he raised his saddened eye to the magnificent heavens above, 
oe at the calm stars which studded the deep blue vault, clasped his 

ds, and joined in the watchman’s concluding words: 


“ Redeemer, grant thy blessed help 
To make our burden light !” 

A small phial with the medicine was just then handed out to him 
through the little sliding window; he paid his last coin for it, and full of 
hope that Ais burden would be lightened, hastened to his home. 

“Did you hear what the watchman was singing, Johanna?” asked 
Frants, when he entered the little green parlour, where the young 
mother was watching by her child. 

*‘ Hush, hush!” she whispered ; “he has fallen into an easy and quiet 
sleep. God will have pity upon us—our child will do well now.” 

“* Why, Johanna, you look as happy as if an angel from Heaven had 
been with you telling you blessed truths.” 

“Yes, blessed truths have been communicated to me from Heaven !” 
replied Johanna, pointing to an old Bible which lay open upon the table. 
“ Look ! this is my good uncle’s Bible, that I have not seen since he 
died ; and, God forgive me! I have thought too little lately about any 
Bible. I found this one to-night far back on the highest shelf of the 
alcove, and its holy words have given me strength and comfort. Read 
this passage, Frants, about putting our whole trust in the Lord, what- 
ever evils may befal us.” 

Frants read the portion pointed out to him, and then began to turn 
over the leaves of the well-worn, silver-clasped book. He found a num- 
ber of pieces of paper here and there, but as he saw at a glance that they 
were only accounts and receipts, he did not care to examine them; but 
his attention was suddenly caught by a paper which appeared to be part 
of a journal kept by the old man the last year of his life. He looked 
through it eagerly, and Johanna observed with surprise that his counte- 
nance was darkening. At length he started up, and exclaimed : 

© It is horrible—horzible, Johanna! Some one must have sought to 
take your uncle’s life. See, here it is in his own handwriting—listen !” 
And he read aloud : 

“ God grant that my enemy’s wicked plot may not succeed !—Why 
did I let my gold get into such iniquitous ay and place my life at the 
mercy of one more ferocious than a wild beast.? He has cunningly — 
dered me of my wealth—he has bound my tongue by an oath—and now 
he seeks to talce my life in secret. But my money will not prosper in 
his unworthy hands ; and accursed be the house over whose threshold his 
foot passes. There are human beings who can ruin others in all worldly 
me ay ; but mortal man has no power over the spirit when death sets 
it ree.”’ 
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‘What can this mean 2?” cried Frants, almost wild with excitement. 
“ Who is the mortal enemy to whom he alludes, but whom he does not 
name? Who has got possession of his house and means? The same 

rson, no doubt, who bound him by an oath to silence, and threatened 

is life in secret-—who proclaimed to the world that he had drowned 
himself, and caused him to be buried like a suicide. Why was no 
other acquaintance called to recognise thé body ? We have no certainty 
that the drowned man was he. Perhaps his bones lie nearer to us than 
we imagine. Ha! old master, in my dream I heard you say, ‘ Seek, 
and you shall find. Why was I not put into consecrated ground?” Jo- 
hanna, what do you think about that old lumber-room? There have 
been some mysterious doings there at midnight; there are some still. 
That floor is washed while we are sleeping. Before to-morrow’s sun can 
—_ I shall have searched that den of murder from one end to the 
other.” 

“Oh, dearest Frants, how wildly you talk! You make me tremble.” 

But as Frants was determined to go, she sat down by the cradle to 
watch her sleeping child, while he took a light and proceeded to the 
workshop. There he seized a hatchet and crowbar, and thus provided 
with implements he approached the door of the locked chamber. ‘ The 
room belongs to me,” said he to himself; “who has a right to prevent 
me from entering it ?” To force the door by the aid of the iron crow- 
bar was the work of an instant, and without the slightest hesitation he 
went in, though it must be confessed he felt a momentary panic. But 
that wore off immediately, and he began at once to examine the place. 
Nothing appeared, however, to excite suspicion ; there were some sacks 
of wood in a corner, and he emptied these, almost expecting to see one 
of them filled with the bones of dead men. But there was no appear- 
ance of anything of the kind. The floor appeared to have been recently 
washed, for it was yet scarcely dry. He then began to take up the 
boards. 

At that moment he heard the handle of the door which led into the 
neighbouring house turning; holding the hatchet in one hand, and 
the light high above his head in the other, he put himself in an atti- 
oe of defence, while he called out, “ Has any one a desire to assist 
me ?” 

Presently all was still. Frants put down his light and began hammer- 
ing at the boards ; almost unconsciously he also began to hum aloud 
an air which his old master used always to sing when he was engaged 
in finishing any piece of work. But he had not hammered or hummed 
long before the handle of the door was again turned. This time the 
door opened, and a tall white figure slowly entered, with an expres- 
sion of countenance as hellish as if its owner had just come from the 
abode of evil spirits. 

“What, at it again, old man? Will you go on hammering and 
nailing till doomsday ? Must that song be heard to all eternity ?’’ said a 
hollow but well-known voice; and Frants recognised with horror the 

tly ~ and wild-looking sleep-walker, who, with eyes open, but 
ed and glazed, and hair standing on end, had come in his night- 
gear from his sleeping-chamber. 
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“‘Where didst thou lay my bones?” said Frants, as if he had become 
suddenly insane. “Why was I not placed in my coffin? Why did 
I not enter a Christian burying-ground ?” 

“Your bones are safe enough,” replied the pallid, terrible-looking 
dreamer. ‘“ No one will harm them vale my pear-tree.”” 

“But whom didst thou bury under my name, when, as a self- 
murderer, thou didst fasten on me the stain of guilt in death ?” asked 
Frants, astonished and frightened at the sound of his own voice, for it 
seemed to him as if a spirit from the other world were speaking through 
his lips. 

a the beggar,” replied the wretched somnambulist, with a 
frightful contortion of his fiendish face, a sort of triumphant grin. “It 
was only the foreign beggar, to whom you gave your old grey cloak 
but whom I I drove from my door that Christmas-eve.” 

“ Where he lies, shalt thou rot—by Ais side shalt thou meet me on the 
great day of doom !” cried Frants, who hardly knew what he was saying. 
He had scarcely uttered these words when he heard a fearful sound — 
something between a shriek and a groan—and he stood alone with his 
light and his hatchet, for the howling figure had disappeared. 

** Was it a dream?” gasped Frants, “or am I mad? Away, away 
from this scene of murder! But I know now where I shall find that 
which I seek.” 

He returned to Johanna, who was sitting quietly by the still sleeping 
child, and was reading the Holy Scriptures. Frants did not tell her 
what had taken place, and she was afraid to ask; he persuaded her to 
retire to rest, while he himself sat up all night to examine farther the 
papers in the old Bible. The next day he carried them to a magistrate, 
and the whole case was brought before a court of justice for legal 
inquiry and judgment. 











“ Was I not right when I said that a coffin would come out of that 
house before the end of the year ?” exclaimed the baker’s wife at the 
corner of the street to her sie when, some time after, a richly-, 
ornamented coffin was borne out of Frants’ house. The funeral pro- 
cession, headed by Frants himself, was composed of all the joiners 
and most respectable artisans in the town, dressed in black. 

‘Tt is the coffin of old Mr. Flok,” said the baker’s daughter ; “he is 
now going to be really buried, they say. I wonder if it be true that 
his bones were found under a tree in Mr. Stork’s garden ?” 

“ Quite true,” responded a fishwoman, setting down her creel while 
she looked at the funeral procession. ‘ Young Mr. Frants had every- 
thing proved before the judge, and that avaricious old Stork will have 
to give up his ill-gotten goods.” 

** Ay, and his ill-conducted life too, perhaps,” said the man who kept 
the little tavern near, “if all be true that folks say—he murdered the 
worthy Mr. Flok.”’ 

“T always thought that fellow would be hanged some day or other ; 
he tried to cheat me whenever he could,” added the baker’s wife. 

“ But they must catch him first,” said another; ‘nothing has been 
seen of him these last three or four days.” 
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On Christmas eve there sat a cheerful family in the late Mr. Flok’s 
house near the canal. The child had quite recovered, and Frants, filling 
the old silver goblet with wine, drank many happy returns of the season 
to his dear Johanna. 

*¢ How little we expected a short time ago to be so comfortable now !” 
he exclaimed. “ Here we are in our own house, which was intended 
for us by yourkind uncle. I am no longer compelled to nail away alone 
at coffins until midnight, but can undertake more pleasant work, and 
keep apprentices and journeymen to assist me. My good old master’s 
name is freed from reproach, and his remains now rest in consecrated 
ground, awaiting a blessed and joyful resurrection.” 

The lumber-room, with its fearful recollections, was shut up, the out- 
side of the house was painted anew, and the mysterious inscription on the 
wall, thus obliterated, never reappeared. 

One day, shortly after this favourable turn in their affairs, Frants had 
occasion to cross the Long Bridge, and as he passed near the dead-house 
for the drowned, he went up to the little window, saying to himself, 
“ Now I can look in without any superstitious fears, for I Ms that my 
old master never drowned himself. That foul stain is no longer attached 
= * memory, and his remains have at length obtained Christian 

urial,” 

But when he glanced through the window he started back in horror, 
for the discolo and swollen features of a dead man met his view; and 
in the dreadful-looking countenance before him he recognised that of the 
murderer Stork, who had been missing for some time. 

“ Miserable being!” he exclaimed, “and you have ended your guilty 
career ty the same crime with which you charged an innocent man ! 
None will miss you in this world, except the executioner, whose office you 
have taken on yourself. I know that you had planned my death; but, 
enemy as you were, I shall have you laid decently in the grave, and may 
the Almighty have mercy on your soul!” 

Prosperity continued to attend the young couple; but the lessons of 
the taught them how unstable is all earthly good. The old 
family Bible—now a frequent and favourite study—became the guide of 
their conduct; and when their happiness was clouded by any misfortune, 
as all the happiness of this passing life must sometimes be, they resigned 
themselves without a murmur to the will of Providence, reminding each 
other of the watchman’s song on the memorable night when all hope 
seemed to have abandoned them : 


Redeemer, grant thy blessed help 
To make our burden light! 
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AMERICAN AUTHORSHIP. 


BY SIR NATHANIEL. 
No. VI.—Onxiver Wenpe.tt Howtmes. 


Proressor Houmes is distinguished in materia medica as well as in 
lays and lyrics. He is familiar with the highways and byways of 
those 

Realms unperfumed by the breath of song, 
Where flowers ill-flavoured shed their sweets around, 
And bitterest roots invade the ungenial ground, 
Whose gems are crystals from the Epsom mine, 
Whose vineyards flow with antimonial wine, 
Whose gates admit no mirthful feature in, 
Save one gaunt mocker, the Sardonic grin*— 


and with rare devotion he pursues the sternly prosaic calls of the healing 
art—unable as his poetic temperament sometimes may be to repress a 
sigh for the beautiful, or a sonnet on the sublime, and, in passing disgust 
at the restraints of professional study, to ask himself, 

Why dream I here within these caging walls, 

Deaf to her voice while blooming Nature calls ; 

Peering and gazing with insatiate looks 

Through blinding lenses, or in wearying books ? f 
But, resisting temptation, and cleaving with full purpose of heart to 
M.D. mysteries, with leech-like tenacity to the leech’s functions, he 
secures a more stable place in medical annals than many a distinguished 
medico-literary brother, such as Goldsmith, or Smollett, or Akenside. 
Nor can the temptation have been slight, to one with so kindly a pen- 
chant towards the graces of good fellowship, and who can analyse with 
such sympathetic gusto what he calls “the warm, champagny, old- 
particular, brandy-punchy feeling”—and who may arrogate a special 
mastery of the 


Quaint trick to cram the ed line 
That cracks so crisply over bubbling wine. 


Evidently, too, he is perfectly alive to the pleasure and pride of social 
applause, and accepts the “ three times three” of round-table glorifica- 
tion as rightly bestowed. Indeed, in more than one of his morgeauz, 
he plumes himself on a certain irresistible power of waggery, and even 
thinks it expedient to vow never to give his jocosity the ul length of its 
tether, lest its side-shaking violence implicate him in unjustifiable ho- 
micide. 

His versification is smooth and finished, without being tame or strait- 
laced. He takes pains with it, because to the poet’s paintings ’tis 


Verse bestows the varnish and the frame— 


and study, and a naturally musical ear, have taught him that 





* Urania. t Astrea. 


















Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


Our grating English, whose Teutonic jar 
Shakes the racked axle of Art’s rattling car, 
Fits like mosaic in the lines that gird 

Fast in its place each many-angled word. 


In his own “ Poetry: a Metrical Essay,” he marks how 


The proud heroic, with its pulse-like beat, 
Rings like the cymbals clashing as they meet ; 
The sweet Spenserian, gathering as it flows, 
Sweeps gently onward to its dying close, 
Where waves on waves in long succession pour, 
Till the ninth billow melts along the shore. 


His management of the “ proud heroic,” in serious and sustained efforts, 
reminds us more of Campbell than any other poet we can name. But it 
is in that school of graceful badinage and piquant satire, represented 
among ourselves by such writers as Frere, and Spencer, and Mackworth 
Praed, that Dr. Holmes is most efficient. Too earnest not to be some- 
times a grave censor, too thoughtful not to introduce occasionally didactic 
passages, too humane and genial a spirit to indulge in the satirist’s scowl, 
and sneer, and snappish moroseness, he has the power to be pungent 
and mordant in sarcasm to an alarming degree, while his will is to 
temper his irony with so much good-humour, fun, mercurial fancy, and 
generous feeling, that the more gentle hearts of the more gentle sex pro- 
nounce him excellent, and wish only he would leave physic for song. 

In some of his poems the Doctor is not without considerable pomp and 
pretension—we use the terms in no slighting tone. ‘Poetry: a Metrical 
Essay,” parts of ‘ Terpsichore,” “ Urania,” and “ Astrea,” ‘ Pittsfield 
Cemetery,” ‘The Ploughman,”’ and various pieces among the lyrical 
effusions, are marked by a dignity, precision, and sonorous elevation, 
often highly effective. The diction occasionally becomes almost too 
ambitious—verging on the efflorescence of a certain English M.D., 
Sclept Erasmus Darwin—so that we now and then pause to make sure 
that it is not the satirist in his bravura, instead of the bard in his 
solemnity, that we hear. Such passages as the following come without 
stint: 

If passion’s hectic in thy stanzas glow, 

Thy heart’s best life-blood ebbing as they flow ; 
If with thy verse thy strength and bloom distil, 
Drained by the pulses of the fevered thrill ; 

If sound’s sweet effluence polarise thy brain, 
And thoughts turn crystals in thy fluid strain— 
Nor rolling ocean, nor the prairie’s bloom, 

Nor streaming cliffs, nor rayless cavern’s gloom, 
Need’st thou, young poet, to inform thy line ; 
Thy own broad signet stamps thy song divine !* 


Fragments of the Lichfield physician’s “ Botanic Garden,” and * Loves 
of the Plants,” seem recalled—revised and corrected, if you will—in lines 
where the Boston physician so picturesquely discriminates 


The scythe’s broad meadow with its dusky blush ; 
The sickle’s harvest with its velvet flush ; 





* Urania. 
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Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


The green-haired maize, her silken tresses laid, 

In soft luxuriance, on her harsh brocade ; 

The gourd that swells beneath her tossing plume ; 
The coarser wheat that rolls in lakes of bloom— 
Its coral stems aud milk-white flowers alive 

With the wide murmurs of the scattered hive ; 

The glossy apple with the pengilled streak 

Of morning painted on its southern cheek ; 

The pear’s long necklace, strung with golden drops, 
Arched, like the banyan, o'er its hasty props ; &c.* 


Many of the more laboured efforts of his Muse have an imposing 
eloquence—rather crude and unchastened, however, and to be ranked 
age a with what himself now calls his “ questionable extravagances.” 

o the class distinguished by tenderness of feeling, or a quietly per- 
vading pathos, belong—with varying orders of merit—the touching 
stanzas entitled ‘“‘ Departed Days,” the pensive record of “ An Evening 
Thought,” “From a Bachelor’s Private Journal,” “ La Grisette,” “ The 
Last Reader,” and “ A Souvenir.”” How natural the exclamation in one 
for the first time conscious of a growing chill in the blood and calmness 
in the brain, and an ebbing of what was the sunny tide of youth: 


Oh, when love's first, sweet, stolen kiss 
Burned on my boyish brow, 

Was that young forehead worn as this ? 
Was that flushed cheek as now ? 

Were that wild pulse and throbbing heart 
Like these, which vainly strive, 

In thankless strains of soulless art, 
To dream themselves alive ?t 


And again this mournful recognition of life’s inexorable onward march, 
and the “dislimning” of what memory most cherishes: 


But, like a child in ocean’s arms, 
We strive against the stream, 
Each moment farther from the shore, 
Where life’s young fountains gleam ; 
Each moment fainter wave the fields, 
And wider rolls the sea ; 
The mist grows dark—the sun goes down— 
Day breaks—and where are we ?f 


An interfusion of this pathetic vein with quaint humour is one of 
Dr. Holmes’s most notable “ qualities:” as in the stanzas called “The 
Last Leaf,” where childhood depicts old age tottering through the streets 
—contrasting the shrivelled weakness of the decrepit man with the well- 
vouched tradition of his past comeliness and vigour: 


But now he walks the streets, 

And he looks at all he meets 
Sad and wan ; 

And he shakes his feeble head, 

That it seems as if he said, 
“They are gone.” 





* Pittsfield Cemetery. ¢ An Evening Thought. ¢ Departed Days. 
Sept.—vou. XCIx. NO. CCCXcul. G 
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The mossy marbles rest 

On the lips that he has prest 
In their bloom, 

‘And the names he loved to hear 

Have been carved for many a yeat 
On the’tomb. 

My grandmamma has said,— 

Poor old lady, she is dead 
Long oe 

That he had a Roman nose, 

And his cheek was like a rase 
Inthe snow. 


But'now his nose is thin, 

And it rests upon his chir. 
Like a staff, 

And a crook is in his back, 

And a melancholy crack 
In his Jaugh. 


I know it isa sin 
For me to sit and grin 
At him here ; 
But the old three-cornered hat, 
And the breeches, and all that, 


Are so queer! 


And if I should live to be 
The last leaf upon the tree 
In the spring,— 
Let them smile, as I do now, 
At the old forsaken bough ; 
Where I cling. 


These admirable verses—set in so aptly framed a metre too—would 
alone suffice to make a reputation. In a like spirit, dashed with a few 
drops of the Thackeray essence, are the lines headed “ Questions and 
Answers,”—among the queries and responses being these sarcastic senti- 
mentalisms : 

Where, O where are the visions of morning, 

Fresh as the dews of our prime? 

Gone, like tenants that quit without warning, 

Down the back entry of time. 


Where, O where are life’s lilies and roses, 

Nursed in the golden dawn’s smile ? 

Dead as the bulrushes round little Mases, : 
On the old banks of the Nile. | 


Where are the Marys, and Anns, and Elizas, 
Loving and lovely of yore? 

Look in the columns of old Advertisers,— 
Married and dead by the:score. 


In such alliance of the humorous and fanciful lies a main charm in 
this writer’s productions. Fancy he has in abundance, as he proves on 
all occasions, grave and gay. imes, ‘indeed, he indulges in similes 
that may be thought rather curious than felicitous: as where he speaks 
of the “‘half-built tower,” which, thanks to Howe’s artillery, 
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Wears on its bosom, as a bride might do, 
The iron breast-pin which the “ Rebels” threw.* 
A steam-boat is likenedto a wild nympb, now veiling her 
form, while through the storm sounds the beating of her restless heart — 
now answering, 





like'a courtly dame, 
The reddening surges o'er, 
With flying scarf of spangled flame, 
The Pharos. of the shore.t 
Gazing into a lady’s eyes, he sees.a matter of 
Ten thousand angels spread their wings 
Within those little azure rings. 


The Spirit of Beauty he bids 


Come from the bowers where summer’s life-blood flows 
Through the red lips of June’s half-open rose.§ 


In his summary of metrical forms : 


The glittering lyric bounds elastic by, 
With flashing ‘ringlets and exulting eye, 
While every image, in her airy whirl, 
Gleams like a diamond on a dancing girl, || 


We are told how 
Health flows in the rills, 
As their ribands of silver unwind from the hills. 
And again, of a 


Stream whose silver-braided rills] 
Fling their unclasping bracelets from the hills.** 


ATM ST: tor aenyepmmsameey— 


In such guise moves the Ariel fancy of the poet. In its more Puck- 
like, tricksy, mirthful mood, it is correspondingly sportive. A comet 
wanders 

Where darkness might be bottled up and sold for “ Tyrian dye.”+7 

Of itinerant musicians—the : 

Discords sting through Burns and Moore, like hedgehogs dressed in lace. tt 

A post-prandial orator of a prononcé facetious turn, is warned that— 

All the Jack Horners of metrical buns, 
) Are prying and fingering to pick out the puns,§§ 
A strayed rustic stares through the wedged crowd, 


Where in one cake a throng of faces runs, 
All stuck together like a sheet of buns.|||| 


But we are getting Jack-Hornerish, and must forbear; not for lack of 
plums, ‘though. 

The wit and humour, the vers de société and the jeux-d’ esprit of Dr. 
Holmes, bespeak the gentleman. Not that he is prim or particular, by 








* Urania. + The Steam-boat. { Stanzas. § Pittsfield Cemetery. 


|| Poetry. Song for a Temperance Dinner. 
** Pittafield Cemetery. e Comet. The Music-grinders. 
§§ Verses for After Dinner. wll ichore. 
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any means; on the contrary, he loves a bit of racy diction, and has no 
objection to a sally of slang. Thus, in alecture on the toilet, he is strict 
about the article of gloves : 


Shave like the goat, if so your fancy bids, 
But be a parent,—don’t neglect your kids. * 


A superlative Mr. Jolly Green is shown up, 


Whom schoolboys question if his walk transcends 

The last advices of maternal friendst— EP 
which polite periphrasis is discarded where Achilles’ death is mourned, 

Accursed heel that killed a hero stout! 

O, had your mother known that you were out, 

Death had not entered at the tri ing part 

That still defies the small chirurgeon’s art 

With corns and bunions.{ 

The last passage is from a protracted play upon words, in which poor 

Hood is emulated—though the author owns that 

Hard is the job to launch the desperate pun, 

A pun-job dangerous as the Indian one”— 
in unskilful hands turned back on one’s self ‘by the current of some 
stronger wit,” so that, 

Like the strange missile which the Australian throws, 

Your verbal boomerang slaps you on the nose. 

A punster, however, Dr. Holmes will be—and already we have had a 
taste of his quality in the kid-glove case ; so again, the “bunions” an- 
nexed to the Achilles catastrophe reminds him to explain, that he refers 
not to 

The glorious John 
Who wrote the book we all have pondered on,— 
But other bunions, bound in fleecy hose, 
To “ Pilgrim's Progress” unrelenting foes !§ 
A gourmand, sublimely contemptuous of feasts of reason, argues that 
Milton to Stilton must give in, and Solomon to Salmon, 
And Roger Bacon be a bore, and Francis Bacon gammon.|| 
And the irresistible influence of collegiate convivial associations is thu® 
illustrated : 
We're all alike ;— Vesuvius flings the scorie from his fountain, 
But down they come in volleying rain back to the burning mountain; 
We leave, like those volcanic stones, our precious Alma Mater, 
But will keep dropping in again to see the dear old crater. 

As a satirist, to shoot Folly as it flies, Dr. Holmes bends a bow of 
strength. His arrows are polished, neatly pointed, gaily feathered, and 
whirr — the air with cutting emphasis. And he hath his quiver full 
of them. But, to his honour be it recorded, he knows how and when to 
stay his hand, and checks himself if about to use a shaft of undue size and 
weight, or dipped in gall of bitterness. Then he pauses, and says : 

Come, let us breathe ; a something not divine 
Has mingled, bitter, with the flowing line— 





* Urania. t Astrea. + A Modest Request. § Ibid. 
’ | Nux Postcoenatica, § Ibid. 
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for if he might lash and lacerate with Swift, he prefers to tickle and titil- 


late with Addison, and therefore adds, in such a case, 





If the last target took a round of grape 

To knock its beauty something out of shape, 
The next asks only, if the listener please, 

A schoolboy’s blowpipe and a gill of pease.* 


Genial and good-natured, accordingly, he appears throughout—using 
his victims as old Izaak did his bait, as though he loved them—yet taking 
care that the hook shall do its work. Among the irksome shams of the 


day, he is “smart” upon those cant-mongers who 
With uncouth phrases tire their tender lungs, 


The same bald phrases on their hundred tongues ; 
“ Ever” “The Ages” in their page appear, 

“ Alway” the bedlamite is called a “Seer;” 

On every leaf the “‘ earnest” sage may scan, 
Portentous bore! their “ many-sided” man,— 

A weak eclectic, groping vague and dim, 
Whose every angle is a half-starved whim, 
Blind as a mole and curious as a lynx, 

Who rides a beetle, which he calls a “ Sphinx.” t 


Here is another home-thrust : 





The pseudo-critic-editorial race 

Owns no allegiance but the law of place ; 

Each to his region sticks through thick and thin, 
Stiff as a beetle spiked upon a pin. 

Plant him in Boston, and his sheet he fills 

With all the slipslop of his threefold hills, 
Talks as if Nature kept her choicest smiles 
Within his radius of a dozen miles, 

And nations waited till his next Review 

Had made it plain what Providence must do. 
Would you believe him, water is not damp 
Except in buckets with the Hingham stamp, 
And Heaven should bnild the walls of Paradise 
Of Quincy granite lined with Wenham ice.} 


Elsewhere he counsels thus, festina lente, his impetuous compatriots : 





Don’t catch the fidgets ; you have found your place 


Just in the focus of a nervous race, 

Fretful to change, and rabid to discuss, 

Full of excitements, always in a fuss ;— 

Think of the patriarchs ; then compare as men 


These lean-cheeked maniacs of the tongue and pen! 


Run, if you like, but try to keep your breath ; 
Work like a man, but don’t be worked to death ; 


And with new notions,—let me change the rule,— 


Don’t strike the iron till it’s slightly cool.§ 


Once more: there is pithy description in a list he furnishes of 


Poems that shuffle with superfluous legs 
A blindfold minuet over addled eggs, 





* Astrea. ¢ Terpsichore. t Astrea. 
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Where all the syllables that end in ed, 

Like old dragoons, have cuts across the head ;— 
Essays so dark Champollion might despair 

To guess what mummy of a thought was there, 
Where our poor English, striped with foreign phrase, 
Looks like a Zebra in a parson’s chaise. . . . . 
Mesmeric pamphlets, which to facts appeal, 

Each fact as slippery. as a fresh-caught eel ; &c., &c* 


There is pleasant and piquant’ raillery in the stanzas. to. ‘My Aunt,” 
who, medizeval as sie is, good soul!’ still “strains the aching, clasp. that 
binds her virgin zone :” 

I know it hurts her,—though she looks as cheerful as.she can ; 
Her waist is ampler than her life, for life is but a span. 


ae aunt! my poordeluded aunt! her hair is almost grey : 

hy will she traim that winter curl in such a spring-like way ? 
How can she lay her — down, and say she reads as well, 
When, through a double convex lens, she just makes out to spell ? 


Que de jolis vers, et de spirituelles malices ! 

And so again in “The Parting Word,” which maliciously predicts, 
stage by stage, in gradual but rapid succession, the unger a. shallaw- 
hearted damosel after parting with her most devoted—from tearing of 
jetty locks and waking with inflamed eyes, to complacent. audience of a 
new swain, three weeks after date. We like Dr. Holmes better in this 
style of graceful banter than when he essays the more broadly comic—as 
in “ The Spectre Pig,” or “The Stethoscope Song.” The lines “ On 
Le nding a Renibbink ”’ are already widely-known and highly-esteemed 
by British readers—and of others which deserve to be so, let us add those 
entitled “‘ Nux Postccenatica,” “'The Music-grinders,” “The Dorchester 
Giant,”’ and “ Daily es Sree clivonistde the acoustic afflictions of 
a sensitive nian, beginning at daybreak with yelpin -dog’s Memnonian 
sun-ode, closing at night with the lonely mate! ~ 


Tart solo, sour duet, and general squall, 
of feline miscreants, and including during the day the accumulated 


eloquence of women’s tongues, “like polar needles, ever on the jar,” and 
drum-beating children, and peripatetic hurdy-gurdies, and child-crying 
bell-men—an ascending series of torments, a sorites of woes! 

On the whole, here we have, in the words of a French critic, “ un 
poite d’élite et qui.comte: c’est une nature individuelle trés-fine et trés- 
marquée”—one. to. whom we owe “ des vers gracieux et aimables, vifs et 
légers, d’une gaieté nuancée de sentiment.” And one. that we hope to 


meet again and again. 





* Terpsichore. 
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STORY OF THE CADI AND THE ROBBER. 
FROM THE ARABIC. BY A. H. BLEECK, ESQ. 


Ir is related that there was in the time of Haroun ar-Raschid, a cadi 
named Mohammed bin Mokatil, who was celebrated for his learning and 
good breeding, and well skilled in divinity and jurisprudence. 

And on a certain night he was reading on his couch, and he read till 
he alighted on the swrat* in which the Prophet} (The blessing and peace 
of Allah be upon him) saith, “ Most acceptable is prayer in the 

and in the gardens.” And the cadi said in his soul, “ It wil act 

proper unless in this very night I mount my mule and ride to my 

garden, and pray in it.” And the distance between him and the garden 
was a league. 

And the cadi arose and put on his clothes, and mounted his mule, 
and set. out. And as he was on the road, behold a robber shouted out 
to him and said, “ Halt in thy place.” 

And the cadi stopped, and lo! a man who was a thief and a highway- 
man; and he to the cadi with a loud voice to terrify him. And 
the: cadi said, ** Art. thou not ashamed before me, and I a cadi of the 
Mussulmans ?” 

And the robber replied, “ Are not you afraid of me, and I a robber of 
the Mussulmans? Oh, wonderful cadi! wherefore have you come forth 
alone, clothed in this rich apparel, and mounted on such a beautiful mule, 
and have set out on the road without a companion? This arises from 
your small sense and great ignorance.” 

And the cadi said, ‘“‘ Wullahy! I thought that certainly the dawn ap- 

roached.” 
: And the robber answered, “ This is wonderful again; how can you be 
a.cadi and not. know the hours of the night-watches, nor the constella- 
tions, nor the planets, nor the position of the moon, and have no know- 
ledge of the stars?” 

And the cadi replied, “‘ Have you not heard the saying of the Pro- 
phet, ‘ Whoso believeth in the stars is an infidel ?’ ” 

And the. robber answered, ‘“‘ The Prophet hath spoken truly ; but as 
for you, oh cadi, you have taken one saying of the Prophet, and have 
omitted the words of the most high Allah in his holy book, “ Verily we 
have placed the stars in the heavens, and adorned them before the eyes 
of the beholders.’ And in another verse, ‘ And signs, and they have 
believed. in the Pleiades.’ And again, ‘ We have placed the stars for you 
to guide you in the darkness both by land and by sea.’ In short, there 
are other well-known passages respecting the knowledge of this science, 
and you pretend to be a cadi of the Mussulmans, and do not know the 
hours.of prayer! Cease to display your ignorance, nor with your small 
wit attempt to dispute with me, but dismount from your mule, strip off 
your garments, and cut short your discourse, for I am in a hurry.” 





* A verse of the Koran. 
+ The Mussulmans never mention their Prophet without immediately subjoin- 
ing the above formula, which occurs so often in the text that I have for the most 


part omitted it, to avoid endless repetitions, 
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And the cadi was astonished at his words, and at the eloquence of 
his tongue, and said to him, “ By Allah the most high, what hour of 
the night is this in which our meeting has taken place?” 

And the robber answered, “ It. is the hour when the moon is in Scor- 
pion, and the planet Jupiter in the cusp of Mars, and this hour is suit- 
able only for theft; and if, oh worshipful cadi, you desired to rob, you 
could not have chosen a more favourable time than this; but if you 
wished to travel, you should not have started till the third hour of the day 
was past, and should not have set out to your garden till the sun had 
risen.” 

And the cadi laughed, and said, “ Wullahy! I should not have set out 
in this hour but for the words of the Prophet, ‘ Most acceptable is prayer 
in the green places and in the gardens.’ ” 

And the robber returned, “ Alas for you! you have taken one text 
and left another.” 

And the cadi asked, ‘‘ What text is that which I have left?” 

And he replied, “ Have you not heard His saying, ‘ Seek a companion 
before journeying?’ If there had been a companion with you I should 
not have approached you or spoken to you; but, because of your forsak- 
ing this holy text, Allah has cast you into my net. But come, descend 
from your mule, strip off your clothes, and cut short your words, for day 
draws near, and I must be gone.” 

The cadi said to him, “ Do you possess any learning ?”* 

The robber said “ Yes.” 

The cadi continued, “ Have you not heard the saying of the Prophet, 
upon whom be the blessing of Allah ?” 

** What saying?” returned the thief. 

The cadi said, “‘‘ The true believer is he from whose hands and tongue 
all men are safe.’” 

And the robber answered, “The Prophet has spoken truly, but as for 
yous you pretend, oh cadi, to be a doctor of theology, yet have no 
earning.” + 

The cadi said, ‘ How is this ?” 

And the thief replied, “You imagined that prayer would be acceptable 
without alms, though Allah has said, ‘Pray, and bestow alms.’ And 
again the Prophet says, ‘He who prays and bestows not alms is like a 
tree without fruit.’ Now, you have wealth, and give no alms, wherefore 
I desire to take away your clothes and your mule for the sake of charity. 
You are an avaricious man, and some day you will die, and be raised 
again, and God will call you to account. Have you not heard the words 
of Allah, ‘In that day we will seal their mouths, and their hands shall 
confess, and their feet shall bear witness of what they have amassed ?” 
But come, strip, and descend from the back of thy mule, and cut short 
thy words, for | am in haste.” 

And the cadi said, “‘ For the sake of Allah injure me not, since of a 
truth he who does harm to the Mussulmans is a devil.” 

And the robber made answer, “ If I am a devil, thou art an infidel.” 

And the cadi said, “ Where is the proof of my infidelity ?” 





* By learning ( \_,) the cadi means especially theological knowledge. 
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The robber answered, “ Allah hath said, ‘ Verily we have sent devils 
against the infidels to torment them with torments.’ ” 

And the cadi said, ‘“‘ Are you not ashamed before me, who am cadi of 
the Mussulmans ?” 

The robber answered, “ Are not you, rather, ashamed before me, who’ 
am a thief of the Mussulmans ?” 

And the cadi said to him, “ Woe to you! have you not heard the 
saying of the Prophet, ‘Shame is a part of faith ?”” 

The robber replied, “Oh, marvel of marvels! Oh, cadi without 
knowledge and without learning! Do you not know that ‘Shame is a 
hindrance to gaining a livelihood ?’ and are not you, a learned man, 
ashamed in the presence of one as learned as yourself? Truly the Pro- 
phet has declared, ‘The learned are the heirs of the prophets, and the 
people of the Koran are the people of God;’ and I am of the people of 
God, for I have read the Koran according to the seven readings and 
the seven editions.” 

The cadi said, “ Tell me the seven editions.” 

And the thief replied to him, ‘I will ; but I will by no means forbear 
to.take thy clothes and thy mule. The seven editions are those of 
Nafa’, Ibn Katheer, Abu ’Omr bin el-Ala, Abu ’Amir es-Shafi, Hamzah, 
and Al-Kasai.”* . 

And the cadi was astonished at the robber when he found him to be 
the most learned of his age. Then the cadi said to him, “ Dost thou 
know all this, and yet knowest not the fear of God? You wish to 
despoil me of my clothes and my mule unjustly; but God has said, ‘The 
curse of Allah is on the unjust ;’ do thou take heed to thy soul, lest 
thou be of the accursed.” 

The robber answered, “ Allah has spoken truth; but tell me which of 
us is unjust, you or I ?” 

And the cadi said to him, “ Thou art unjust in thy soul ;” and he con- 
tinued, “ Fear God, and put away covetousness, for Allah has said, ‘ Oh, 
man, reverence thy Lord ;’ and again, ‘Fear Allah, for Allah is with 
them that fear him.’” 

And the thief replied, “ Allah hath said truly ; but in another verse 
He saith, ‘ Say, oh my servants, who have incurred guilt upon your souls, 
do not despair of the mercy of Allah, for He pardons all sins, because He 
is merciful and forgiving ;’ and I will not let thee go till I have taken 
‘away thy clothes and thy mule; and after that I will turn to Allah, and 
He will accept my repentance. Have you not heard the saying, ‘ It is 
He who receives the repentance of his servants, and pardons their crimes ?” 
And again the Prophet hath said, ‘He who repents of his misdeeds is 
as one in whom is no sin ;’ so strip off your clothes, alight from your 
mule, and cut short idle words, otherwise I will kill thee, for day draws 
near.” 

And the cadi said to him, “ Have you not read the saying of the Most 
High, ‘ Whosoever shall kill a Mussulman designedly, hell shall be his 
portion for ever, and the wrath and the curse of Allah shall be upon him, 
and I will punish him with a mighty punishment ?’ ” 

And the robber answered, “ The words of Allah are true; but in 
another verse He saith, ‘ He who turns from his injustice and amends, 





* The seventh name is omitted in the Arabic text. 
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behold Allah will turn to him, for He is merciful and compassionate.’ 
And He saith, ‘ Verily, whoso ts and believes and does good works, 
God will change his (former) sell tiaduintindeniionen for He is merciful 
and gracious;’ and I will not alter my purpose of taking away thy clothes: 
and thy mule.” 

And the cadi said to him, “Have you not heard the words of the 

‘ Allah has forbidden to touch the property of Mussulmans even 
as He has forbidden to touch their lives?’ and again He saith, ‘ It is not: 
lawful to take the goods of a Moslem, save with his consent.’ ” 

And the robber anewered, ‘“‘ We two are brethren, and is it lawful for 
ou to me up wealth and costly garments while I am poor and naked, 

and hungry? But dismount and strip, and cut short: your talk.” 
ecadleitaiiiita Aoen-nth damigarttie cimililiaty off vam 
have changed their hearts.” 
thief said, “Allah hath spoken truly, but. you changed your heart 
ou were lying on your couch, and came out im the night,. and 
been wrath with you, and has thrown you into my net, so 
and strip, and hold' your tongue, and don’t e me, but blame 

And. the cadi said to him, “ Fear God—have you not heard that the 
wrath of God is terrible ?” 

— robber 5" aap oe “ He hath said true ; but do Ae fear Allah, 
who devour of orphans? Have you not respecti 
those who iveas the eu hateudl orphans, that the fire of hell shall som 
sume their entrails, and they shall pray to their own hurt? And you, oh 
cadi, devour the goods of orphans, wherefore Allah has cast thee into my 
net; but I will not slay thee, only I will take away thy clothes, and thy 
mule, and will not leave them to thee.” 

And the cadi said, “Wherefore wilt thou not be merciful towards 
me? The Prophet hath said, ‘ Be merciful and you shall obtain mercy;’ 
and Allah inspired David (the blessing and peace of God be upon him) 
to-say ‘ Be merciful to the dweller upon earth, and) He who dwelleth in 
the heavens will be merciful to you ;’ wherefore, oh robber, have compas 
sion on me, and Allah will have compassion on thee.” 

The thief replied, “Allah and his prophet have spoken truly, but I 

will not show merey to thee, for no one has shown mercy to me, save 
Allah ; and I, oh worshipful cadi, have need of your clothes and your 
mule, and you are rich.” 
And the cadi said, ““ What is there between me and between: thee ? 
ama cadi and you are a robber, notorious for your thefts: but listen 
the words of the Most High, ‘Your riches are in heaven, and all 
that has been ised you.’” 

And the robber answered, “‘ Allah has spoken truly ; but have you not 
read in another verse, ‘ We have divided the means of subsistence in the 
life of this world among them, and we have ‘placed some in a. higher rank 
than. others?’ and as for me, oh venerable cadi, God has given me no 
portion save theft, wherefore dismount and strip, and cut short your con- 


And the: cadisaid, “ Let. me go, and incur not this blame and this_re- 

aan for by Allah thou art near to perdition, and this arises solely from 

small reverence for Allah, and for me who am cadi of the Faithful, 
ra you desire to strip me unjustly of my clothes and mule.” 
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And the robber made answer, “‘ I have never met with a more foolish 


person than you; nor since I have been @ thief have I seen any one 
travelling with such (fine) clothes, at such am hour of the night ; but this 
arises from your small sense and great ignorance, so dismount and strip, 
and — with at life in safety. Have you not heard the saying of 
the Prophet, ‘ Whoso explains the Koran without understanding it, truly 
his‘abode shall be in the fire of hell?’ and know that theft is a means of 
subsistence, and if I abandon it, know that I shall be more foolish than 

ou, for truly the blessed Prophet has said, ‘He who does not turn his 
lbsoulviied to account reaps = from: his ignorance.’ And He saith, 
“The sleep of the wise is a pious action ; and again, ‘ The sleep'of the 
learned is better than the good works of the ignorant,’ and if you, ol 
worshipful cadi, had slept in your bed and prayed on your musjid, or in 
your closet, it would have been better for you ; but come, dismount and 
strip, and cease talking, for time presses.” 

And the cadi was unable to reply, so he said, “ There is nothing good 
in theft.” 

And the robber laughed, and said, “Oh venerable magistrate, how 
can you pretend to be a cadi, who are so defective in wisdom as to know 
nothing’? If you had said, ‘The blessing of Allah. is not: with theft, 
you would have spoken truly ;’ but how, oh cadi, am I not to steal, whem 
every year I need thirty-six yards of cloth? If I had any money to pur- 
chase it, I would:never steal.” 

The cadi replied, “ Allah does not bless the deeds of the wicked.” 

And the robber said, ‘It is you who are a sinner, and a@ great one, 
for coming out alone in the night and injuring your own self, and Allalx 
has thrown you into:my net, and were you to repeat to me a thousand 
sayings and a thousand verses, from the Koran, the Pentateuch, the 
Gospel, and the Psalms, I would not leave you your clothes or your 
mule.” 

And when the cadi saw his vehemence, he knew that he would infal- 
libly take his clothes and his mule, so he said to him, “ Well then, by 
the blessing of Allah, come with me.” 

And the robber said, ‘“ Where do you wish me to go ?” 

The cadi replied, “I wish you to come with me to the garden-gate, 
that I may give you my clothes and my mule.” 

And the robber said, “ Cut short such language to me, oh reverend 
cadi, for you desire to make game of me by leading me to the garden- 
gate; since you would call out to your slaves and domestics to seize: me 
and guard me till the morning, and then you would sit down on your 
seat’ of judgment, and would pronounce sentence against me, according 
to the words of Allah, ‘ And as for thieves, both male and female, thou 
shalt cut off their hands ;’ for I, oh cadi, have read the Koran, and have 
sat in the assemblies of the learned. Have you not heard the saying of 
the Most High, ‘ Do not go to meet your own destruction ?’” 

“I swear to’ you,” said the cadi, “that I will give you a solemn 
pledge and make a faithful compact, and never break it.” 

e robber answered, ‘‘ My father told me that my grandfather told 
him, on the authority of Abu Horairah (may Allah be pleased with him), 
thLat.the Prophet. said, ‘ Whoso changeth. my commandments, my curse 
and the curse of Allah shall be upon him, and I will not answer for: him 
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on the day of resurrection.’ Now I, oh venerable cadi, do not desire to 
be of the company of the accursed.” 

- JT swear to you,” said the cadi, “an inviolable oath, that I will not 
act treacherously to you.” 

And the robber said to him, “I have heard from my father, who had 
it from my grandfather, who had it from Ali bin Abu Talib (may Allah 
be gracious to him), who had it from our blessed Prophet, that to break 
an improper (7. e. extorted) oath is no crime—but come, dismount and 


strip.”’ 

And the cadi was unable to find an answer, so he dismounted from the 
back of his mule, and stripped off his clothes, and delivered them to the 
robber, and there remained to him only his shirt. 

And the robber asked him, “ Have you another shirt at home ?” 

And he said, “ Yes.” 

The robber said, “‘ My father told me that my grandfather told him 
that Abu Horairah (may Allah reward him) related, that the blessed 
Prophet has said, ‘ The prayer of a naked man is good.’” 

And the cadi said to him, ‘How? Must I strip, and pray naked ?” 

The robber answered, “This arises from your ignorance. What do 
you say of a man who has been shipwrecked, and the escapes from the 
sea naked ?—is his prayer good or not ?” 

He replied, “It is good.” 

The thief rejoined, “‘ Your condition is the same as his.” 

And the cadi took off his shirt, and gave it to the robber. 

Then the robber saw on his hand a signet-ring worth five mithkals, 
and he said to him, “Oh reverend cadi, give me the signet-ring, 
that I may remember you gratefully, according to the saying of the 
Prophet, ‘ Verily let deeds be sealed.’ ”* 

And the cadi replied, “ This is the ring of prayer.” 

The thief rejoined, “ This is not correct—and how can a cadi dare 
to lie? The ring is on your right hand, whereas if it were the ring of 
prayer it would be on your left hand.” 

And the cadi was unable to make any reply ; but after a moment’s 
thought he said, “ Can you play chess ?”” 

The robber answered, “ Yes.” 

And the cadi said, “‘ Let us make a match, and if you beat me the 
is yours, but if I beat you it remains mine.” 
he thief replied, “‘I am content.” 
And they played, and the robber won; so the cadi took off his ring, 
and said to the thief “Thou art the doctor of law, and I (only) a learned 
man ; thou art the reader of the Koran and I the questioner, and it is 
you who are the (better) player.” And he threw him the ring, and 
said, ‘‘ May the blessing of Allah not go with it.” 

And the robber took it, and said, “‘ May Allah not accept the sacrifice 
from thee.” 

Then the cadi went to his house, naked and vexed in mind, and he 


* It is difficult to give the Arabic pun any force in English, but it will render 
it more intelligible to observe that, in the East, every man of property has 
his name engraved on a signet-ring ; and no document can be authenticated by 
him unless he seal it with this: a signature in his own handwriting merely, not 


being valid. 
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entered his house, and slept till the day appeared. And he said to his 
wife, “‘ Bring me some clothes,” and Ti brought them. And he made 
the morning prayer, and when he had finished his prayer he sat down on 
his seat of judgment grieved at heart. 

And his wife said to him, ‘*‘ Why art thou sorrowful, oh my lord ?” 

And he related unto her the story from the beginning to the end, and 
said to her, “If this robber had disputed with Malik, or Abu Hanyfeh, 
or Es-Shafai, or the Imam Ahmed bin Hambel, he would have overcome 
them, and taken away their clothes, with his arguments and traditions,” 

And while they were talking, behold a knock at the gate ; and he said, 
‘* Oh, wife! see who is there.” 

And she said to him, “ A man riding on a mule with some clothes.” 

And he said, ‘‘ Shut the door, that the robber may not enter into us.” 

And he had not finished speaking when the robber entered, and sat 
down in the seat of honour without giving the salam. 

And the cadi said, ‘“‘ Why have you not given the salam? Do you not 
know that the proof of a true believer is the salam ?” 

The robber answered, “The salam presents one of two aspects, either 
fear or covetousness ; now I neither fear or covet.” 

And the cadi said, ‘‘ Why have you come to me, and what do you want 
with me?” 

“Tam come, oh worshipful cadi,” replied the thief, “on account of 
something which you have forgotten.” 

‘“‘ What is that ?” said the cadi. 

And the robber answered, “ When I parted from you and returned to 
my house I lit a lamp, and turned over some of my books, and I found, 
oh reverend sir, that a cadi is a slave.” (A Mamluk.) 

And the cadi said, “ Refrain your tongue from these words, and tell 
me what you want of me, and what is your intention.” 

And the robber answered, “ After I had left you last night I bought 
a house for fifty dinars, and your ring was only worth five dinars, so I 
am come to you that you may give me the remainder; and if you will 
give them to me I will write you a quittance with my own hand, that 
there shall be no lawsuit, and no demand between me and thee.” 

And the cadi said, “ With all my heart.” 

And he gave him the money, and the robber went out and left him 
and departed. 

And the cadi’s wife came to him and said, ‘* Was it not sufficient what 
he did to you yesterday, but he must come again to-day ?” 

And the cadi said, “ Be silent, lest he hear your words and return, 
and claim you as his wife, and prove it by demonstrations and arguments 
from the traditions and the Koran.” 

And this is what has reached us of the story of the cadi and the 
robber. 


Praise be to Allah, the Lord of the universe ! 
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KING WENZEL’S ESCAPE. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF MORITZ HARTMANN. 


By JouHn OXENFORD. 


[According to history, Wenzel VI., King of Bohemia, better known as ‘the 
Emperor Wenceslas, having been imprisoned for his misdeeds by the insurgent 
citizens of effected his escape through the assistance of a woman of low 
origin, named Susan, who took him into a fishing-boat while he was. bathing, and 
‘rowed him across the Moldau. ‘The version of the story given in the following 
poem differs from the common account, inasmuch as Wenzel is represented, not as 
a prisoner, but.as in peril from a mob while he is taking a bath. ] 


Exrenvep in his bath King Wenzel lies; 
About his limbs the tepid water plays, 
As soothing as the sound of am’rous lays, 
om wes follows — — 

ing is. so wrapp’d in tranquil joy, 
That with the flood eee like ~ a 
‘The fluid. o’er his back and neck he flings, 
And yields himself to thoughts of pleasant things, 
As sweet, as though all strife were past, 
And endless peace had come to reign at last, 
As though the holy Empire was no more 
One spacious field of battle, stain’d with gore ; 
As though the citizen was free from Seek: 
And blood of Hebrews was no longer shed ;* 
As though the trav’ler could receive no wrong, 
From force unbridled, wielded by the strong ; 
As though the stream of life no more was flowing 
From hearts of brave Bohemians, wildly glowing; 
As though wan, pale-faced hunger no more stood 
In Prague’s 'throng'd streets, and shriek’d aloud for food. 


*Tis only such a King can have such dreams, 
When rocking like a boat his kingdom seems ; 
A king, who often plung’d in inebriety, 
Looks on a hangman.as the best society ;}+ 

A king who to the dogs his queen can fling; 
And then a dulcet strain of love can sing. 


Yes, Wenzel’s a musician, and he oft— 
Luxurious wight—can tell a tale full soft, 
Which falls persuasively upon the ear,— 
No holy bell’s more soothing or more ¢lear ; 
While thus in pleasant slumber he reposes, 
Perhaps a song he fashions as he dozes. 


A noise arouses him—a distant cry— 

Now voices, wildly menacing, draw nigh ; 

Then comes a thump of clubs—a clash of swords, 

A shout triumphant—angry mutter’d words, J 


*A oe of Jews was one of the horrors of this horrible period of Bohemian 


t favourite executioner, whom Wenzel called his gossip, he afterwards 
beheaded with his own hand.—J. O. 


t This is an tion, though Wenzel’s queen, Johanna, was 
attacked and killed by one of his dogs.—J. O. 
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King Wenzel’s Escape. 


Blended ‘together in a tempest dread. 

King Wenzel, much amaz’d, lifts up his head, 
And from the bath thrusts forth his potent beard. 
“Were those the Moldau’s billows that I heard ? 
The storm against the planks makes such a din, 
It seems as if.resolv’d to break them in.” 


The words grew plainer as the sound increas’d: 
“ Long live John Huss, and down with ev'ry priest !”” 
“ Nay ; is’that all ?—pray take the priests, 
“ John Huss for ever !—there we both agree. 
“ Down with the king’s advisers!” says a shout, 

“ They starve our bodies till the soul flies out.” 
“With all my heart, if such is your fond pleasure,” 
Says Wenzel, “ I detest them beyond measure.” 


Forth now the storm with greater fury breaks, 
The house beneath the people’s anger shakes ; 
One voice cries—“ Lazy Wenzel, give us bread !” 
Another—*“ Men be free, and strike him dead!” 


The pond’rous clubs against the portals knock, 
And words of death the monarch’s senses shock. 
King Wenzel trembles—no escape he hath, 
Here is the Moldau—there the people’s wrath. 


A strapping servant-girl darts in and brin 

A cloth, which round the royal form she flings,; 
Then firmly seizes him—then drags him out— 
Then thrusts him in a boat (her arm is stout). 
“ Off and away,” the damsel cries, “ before, 

To shed your blood, these wretches burst the door.” 


She takes the oar, which readily she plies, 
Across the stormy waves the vessel flies ; 
Till the harsh voices of the rebel rout 

Fade in the distance, and at last die out. 
Their way lies up the stream, and as they go, 
The billows rock the vessel to and fro, 

As though it were a pleasure with them all 
To play with royal life as ’twere a ball. 


But stout Susanna, with her steady oar, 

Batters the wat’ry traitors as they roar ; 

Making a sound with her incessant _ 

As when a sword with helm or shield is clashing. 


Quick by the islands, edg’d with verdant grass, 
And by the rocks of Wissebad es" pass ; 
With band of pow’r the fragile bark she drives, 
And in the open country soon arrives. 


King Wenzel on his bench, with all his care, 
Scarce keeps the water from his shoulders bare. 
The waves press near, and as he wards them off, 
Appear to stretch out human hands and scoff. 
Yet, though the billows toss him to and fro, 
But little can they of King Wenzel know, 
Who think that mobs or floods his soul engage ; 
He eyes the maid, who braves the water's rage, 


quoth he ; 
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With love-sick glance, and thinks her passing fair, 
While she s proudly with her flowing hair, 


Which in rude sport the breezes wildly fling— 


The sight, in short, has quite bewitch’d the king. 


The royal face grows brighter with a smile 

As still she,rows, and moves her limbs the while ; 
Wave-like herself ; and as the crimson plays 
Over her cheeks, at last the monarch says : 


“ Maiden, who art so lovely, brave, and stout, 
Within whose veins flows Wlasta’s* blood, no doubt, 
I thank thee, and I will in velvet dress 

And ermine robe that form of loveliness ; 
Henceforward at my court thou shalt be seen, 

The glory of thy sex—nay, more—the queen. 

With gold, and pearls, and diamonds, I’ll deck, 

As fitting ornaments that charming neck. 

Among my raptur'd songsters thou shalt shine, 


And live immortalis’d by verse divine.” 


Susanna’s face with wrath is redden’d o’er, 
And with a shock she brings the boat ashore ; 
Then leaning on her oar, with flashing eyes, 
Thus to the monarch’s offer she replies : 


“The people's child I am, and will remain, 
What by thy gems and ermines should I gain? 
To thee I leave thy curse-encumber’d court, 
Thy subjects’ cries of misery for sport ; 

I could not live upon thy people’s blood, 

And sweat, and marrow, as a dainty food, 
Seated at one of thy right-royal feasts 

Among thy songsters and thy lordly guests. 
Hearest thou not thy nation’s miseries, 

How for a scanty crust it groans and cries— 
Nay, for the crumbs thou scatter’st from thy table ? 
Thinkst thou to join such feasts I should be able ? 
I curse thee—ay, as deeply as thie rest, 

And something like repentance fills my breast, 
That 1 so weak, so womanish could feel, 

As from their hands their lawful spoil to steal. 
Now quickly fly, or I perchance may rue, 
That to my brethren Théve prov’d untrue ; 
And once more wielding this, my trusty oar, 
Across the billows, which now wildly roar, 
That I have let the people rage in vain, 

May bear thee to their vengeance back again.” 


Into the open country flies the king, 

The scanty cloth his limbs scarce covering ; 
While floating down the river, like a queen, 
To join the rebel band, is Susan seen. 





* Wlasta is an important personage in the old mythic history of Bohemia. 
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A GERMAN’S IMPRESSIONS OF ENGLAND.* 


Ir is a melancholy though true fact, that our Teutonic brethren, 
whom we might call our cousins-German, did we not disdain making so 
execrable a pun, ever take a peculiar delight in picking out English 
foibles, and resolutely close their eyes against any merits Bae in John 
Bull’s character. The “ Fliegende Blatter” take the lead in holding 
him up to ridicule, and try to smash him with the ponderous hammer.of 
their wit. Whenever “ Fra’ Diavolo” is performed, Lord Alleash is 
made the cynosure of admiring eyes. Be the singing ever so bad, the 
acting ever so miserable, all this is redeemed if his lordship is held up to 
laughter. En régle he must be dressed in a long great coat, an extraor- 
dinary hat, something like the one placarded “ the stunner” in the vici- 
nity of Leicester-square, wear green spectacles, and have round his neck 
a nondescript sort of cushion, omienky employed in leaning against the 
corner of a creaking diligence, but long since forgotten. This is the 
more absurd, as the Germans are now-a-days well acquainted with the 
‘English as they are,” and ought to entertain better feelings with regard 
to them, were it only through gratitude for the impulse given to their 
industry by the countless swarms who flock to their country. 

We do not, however, find this feeling so commonly displayed against 
the French, who, by position and character, are their national enemies. 
This may be accounted for on two grounds. In the first place, the 
pseudo-republicanism of France possesses an irresistible charm in the eyes 
of the liberty-desiring Germans; and, secondly, they are apt to decline 
a contest in which they are sure to get the worst. A wordy battle 
between French and German is remarkably like the struggle between a 
bull and a matador. While the first is lowering his head to rip up his 
opponent, the latter, with a few graceful entrechats, runs him through 
with his small sword. 

Such being the case, we are delighted to find a German literat doing 
the amende , Peatirrn in a handbook for travellers to England. Dr. 
Gambihler is apparently a man of education and sense, and a residence 
in England has enabled him to appreciate the many sterling qualities of 
our national character. He has broken through the crust of reserve that 
usually covers John Bull as with a mantle when he has to do with 
foreigners, and has found beneath it the true-hearted, generous Briton. 
He has for the nonce assumed English spectacles to view us through, 
and does not appear to have been injured by the exchange. While find- 
ing much to approve, he is sufficiently open-hearted “ not to damn with 
faint praise” when occasion required censure, and we have to thank him 
sincerely for the fair and honest way he has faced his subject. 

» Our paper must, necessarily, be a series of extracts, as we desire to 
give the cream of this straightforward German’s remarks, and recommend 
him to our readers as one who has deserved well at our hands, and, not 
like other writers, stung the bosom that nursed him. With these preli- 





* Dr. Gambihler, Gemiilde von London. Miinchen, 1850, Zweite verbesserte 
Ausgabe. 
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minary remarks we introduce the Doctor on the scene in propria 
persona. 

“Asa ive for a journey, let me recommend that prejudice be, 
as far as possible, laid on one a This prejudice is very frequent 
found entertained — England and the English. Why the French 
are given to such a — we may easily comprehend : history furnishes 
us the key. The French and English are neighbours who do not feel 
comfortable in one another's presence : prejudice is very natural between 
such neighbours. In this respect, however, the Briton stands in a freer 
position towards the German. The latter has no reason, with the excep- 
tion of a few trade questions, to entertain such a feeling towards the 
English ; but, spite of this, prejudice has hardened the hearts of many 
Germans against them. It is the mother of injustice. It is true, every 
man tries to justify it—speaks against the egotism, obstinacy, pride, 
avarice, spleen, and rudeness of the English, although their judgment is 
based on no more valid grounds than those of tradition. Many condemn 
all Englishmen through the individual specimens they have seen on their 
travels in Germany. It has almost become the fashion in Germany to 
abuse everything English, One exclaims, ‘See how they treat the 
operatives; ‘Look at the distinction between the aristocracy and the 
bourgeoisie,’ says a second ; a third refers to the conduct of the English 
towards Ireland; a fourth, finally, through a certain cosmopolitan sym- 
pathy, abused the whole British nation on account of the war against 
China. The most universal exponent of prejudice lies in Napoleon’s re- 
mark, ‘a nation of shopkeepers.’ It is not necessary for me here to con- 
fute these opinions ade the question must stand on a broader basis. 
Let the German nation, by some magic, be suddenly placed in the situa- 
tion of the English, and the best thing they could probably do would be 
to act precisely like the English naw act. Such prejudices eall to mind 
the fable of the ‘Fox and the Grapes.’ If we cannot reach our neigh- 
bour’s pre-eminence, we are apt to criticise it, or thrust it on one side, to 
bring his faults into a prominent position. It is not absolutely necessary 
to see the light side everywhere ; but to wish purposely only to look on 
the dark, is unjust. Let, then, every traveller to England be endued with 
the humane principle, to think well of everything till he be convinced of 
the contrary. Through the unbounded liberty in England, the evil 
element displays itself more than in any other country; but the good, 
the excellent, the opportune, not less so. This truth must be clearly un- 
derstood before treading on British soil—at least let the traveller declare 
an — with his prejudice for an undetermined space of time; per- 
haps then he may arrive at a perfect truce, after the first aspect of men 
and things.” 

These be brave words, my masters, and may furnish a valuable lesson 
to others besides Germans. We as a nation are not entirely free from the 
same failing, though the many lessons we have lately received have 
knocked a good deal of conceit out of us, and shown us it is never too 
late to learn. But let the doctor proceed with his discourse. 

“ The next best advice I can give is to accommodate oneself to cir- 
cumstances. The traveller in England must do as the English do. The 
Englishman is not so much mistrustful as circumspect. He lets the 
stranger follow his own road ; he gives free play to his fellow-man. He 
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does not address him when not acquainted with him, or when not intro- 
duced to him. This trait astonishes the German,’ who is so fond of 
making acquaintances. The latter is open-hearted with any man whom he 
has reason to consider respectable ; he talks with him, forms eternal 
friendship with him; in short, gives full scope to his bonhommie. He 
expects the same in return, but this expectation is usually deceived in 
England. He finds coldness, repelling behaviour, a really painful, or 
what appears more insolent still—no reply at all. The shock given to 
the feelings by such a reception easily changes to bitterness, the simplest 
consequences of which are to regard everything in a false light, and pour 
out the most unjust and frequently ridiculous abuse on things excellent in 
themselves. 

“The Englishman must not be bored. When once gained, he is 
worth preserving. He does not affect the vapid phrases of ceremony or 
politesse. Whoever is accustomed to these—and unluckily nearly every 
German belonging to the educated classes is so—is badly off in England : 
the commonest phrase of this nature is repugnant to the Briton: he can 
scarce put up with it once. If necessary, on the first visit he is about 
one-half as polite and friendly as the German is accustomed to expect 
from his countryman or a Frenchman. On a second visit, when he ex- 
pects to find himself quite at home, the plainness of his reception terrifies 
him. The Englishman receives the stranger as a countryman, for whom 
he has no occasion to put himself out of his way, and from whom he ex- 
pects the same service. The German desires to be received with, ‘ I am 
immeasurably pleased to see you,’ and a long et cetera of polite formule 
which the Englishman considers absolute nonsense. The German is 
astounded at his plain reception, and cuts a comical figure before the 
Englishman, who cannot understand the meaning of it. The estranged 
person, if I may use the phrase, often stays away altogether, and a pro- 
bably very valuable acquaintance is broken off in consequence. Let each 
gird on simplicity before venturing to England, and leave his stock of 
polite phrases at home.” 

Apropos de bottes, we remember hearing or reading somewhere a 
somewhat laughable anecdote, which deserves repeating. An English- 
man and a German were travelling together in a diligence, and both 
smoking. ‘The German did all in his power to draw his companion into 
conversation, but to no purpose; at one moment he would, with a super- 
abundance of politeness, apologise for drawing his attention to the fact 
that the ash of his cigar had fallen on his waistcoat, or a spark was 
endangering his neck-handkerchief. At length the exhausted English- 
man exclaimed, “ Why the deuce can’t you leave me alone? your coat- 
tail has been burning for the last ten minutes, but I didn’t bother you 
about it.” 

In truth, our coldness is something too bad. We cannot condescend to 
step down from the pedestal on which popular vanity has planted us, 
even when by doing so we might do a stranger a kindness. We trust, 
however, this is wearing off, thanks to the great fraternal festival 
held in Hyde Park. A Frenchman may now walk through our streets 
unmolested, be he bearded like the pard; he no longer need fear having a 
“‘ queue” of ragged boys at his heels, honouring him with the epithets of 
‘¢ scaly mounseer,” and the other flowers of eloquence appertaining to our 
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street phraseology. We are decidedly becoming daily more cosmopolitan. 
We must not for our own credit omit relating an anecdote mentioned by 
our author in the course of his amusing work. He was one day outside 
the Observatory at Greenwich, and expressed his regret to a gentleman 
he met there, at not being able to enter it. The gentleman told him he 
was not acquainted with Professor Airey, but knew Faraday, who was a 
friend of the professor's. A few hurried words written on a leaf of his 
note-book procured the German a meeting with Faraday, and through 
him, admittance to the Observatory. We wish, for our own sakes, such 
anecdotes were more common, but are afraid the rule lies in the excep- 
tion. 

Let us now see the opinion Dr. Gambihler entertains of that splendid 
jargon, as some one termed it, the English language : 

‘Many learn English only through the desire of once visiting England. 
These must be instructed in a very different method from that usually 
practised ; they cannot succeed in the customary philological schoolmaster 
fashion, or at least will not gain the end they assigned themselves. It is 
very easy to form a perfect philological acquaintance with a language; 
many may be able to understand the English classics, read Shakspeare 
and Byron, Scott and Bulwer, readily, and in consequence of the studies 
they have made, speak English fluently; but the greatest mistake lies 
in this very fact. They speak ina way they should not do: in common 
conversation they are irresistibly repugnant to a native ear through their 
Byronising. They can scarce address the Boots at an inn in anything 
but high-tlown language. The conversational language is a very pecu- 
liar one; it is marked and stereotyped; the Englishman expects in the 
course of conversation this or that, but no other form of expression : he 
is more ready to pardon vulgarity than classicality. (?) A man taught phi- 
lologically, out of twenty phrases or words will apply all, or the greater 
part of them, falsely or ridiculously. The most perfect acquaintance 
with English is displayed in the proper selection of words: without 
this all grammar and all fluency is half lost. The English language, in 
consequence of its historical origin and formation, for it contains all 
the elements of German and French, is very copious—I may say, in com- 
parison with monetary wealth, rich as an Englishman. It possesses a 
whole group of synonymes, the application of which is the result of great 
practice ; they are ys not as in other languages, sentences approxi- 
matively contained in themselves: no, they absolutely bear the same 
significance through their historical descent. Let us take any word: it 
is originally found among the Britons: then the same word was intro- 
duced from Germany by the Anglo-Saxons: afterwards by the Normans 
under William the Conqueror: at another time the same word was 
brought in by the Danes: last of all it springs from good Latin soil, for 
instance, through the theologians, jurists, or physicians: in no case is 
the word dead; it lives everywhere, but cannot be applied arbitrarily. 
One style demands the word in the early English shape; another in the 
German; a third in the French, and soon. Any one, therefore, who 
does not attend to these variations, speaks incorrectly. Under such 
circumstances, what an amount of accuracy is required in speaking, and 
how few have been taught under the supposition of this necessity. 

“ A great portion of our philologians have to do penance for a great 
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sin in regard of the above circumstance. They furnish a very improper 
example in their method of teaching languages. Did Cicero, who spoke 
Greek so gloriously in Athens that the most distinguished Athenians, it 
is said, almost wept because a stranger excelled them in eloquence, learn 
the language in the same manner as our philologians wish to teach it ? 
He must have acquired it practically. This practical method does not, 
however, exclude grammar; merely the manner and circumstances differ. 
In modern languages a certain copia verborum must be acquired before 
grammatical elegances need be thought of. These are not wanting in the 
English language. However simple grammatical etymology may be, just so 
difficult is the syntactical portion, when a person wishes to speak or write 
like an sdunated Englishman, especially as the English language contains 
so many classical elements, and in later years has brought them so pro- 
minently forward. I may mention the difficult and artistical construction 
of the accusative and infinitive, verbs governing a double accusative, the 
absolute case resembling the Latin ablative absolute, and finally the ele- 
gant elision of sentences through the use of the participle. The greatest 
and last difficulty in the English language is the variety of absolutel 
logical thinking, in which the English excel every nation in the world. 
To this I may add the most severe demand of clearness in ideas. In Eng- 
lish it would be considered a great fault if it were necessary to ask oneself, 
in prose or verse, what is the meaning of this? The word furnishes the 
meaning, and reasoning consequence has given the word this and no other 
meaning. These are certainly honourable distinctions for the English 
language, which give grammar and logic full employment. How man 
Germans could employ such a style of language who have formed them- 
selves on the model of certain native writers, who to be understood must 
be translated into conventional German ?” 

Our author, as is natural for a German, speaks in high terms of our 
liberty of the press, and even finds praise for our law of libel, evidencing 
the case of the Zimes when prosecuted by a gang of sharpers, whom it 
had exposed when trying to pass forged letters of credit on the Continent. 
We, however, cannot quite agree with him in finding our English law of 
libel faultless ; it affords too many facilities for a scamp to display his liti- 
giousness; and even if unsuccessful, he puts his victim to great and un- 
necessary expense. , 

One of the occupations a German in London may usefully indulge 
himself in, is to try and find the end of London: this is to be accom- 
plished by taking an omnibus to Shoreditch Church, and thence walking 
on through Hackney. We fancy this would be no bad amusement for 
Englishmen as well; for our own part, we cannot tell where London 
begins or where it ends, and did not even know it was thirty-two miles 
in circumference, or six more than the city of Pekin. 

Dr. Gambihler speaks also in very high terms of Murray’s “ Handbook 
for Travellers.” He says: 

‘‘ What accuracy, what fidelity, and what historical treasures! Through 
this travelling literature our way of living has been revealed to the Eng- 
lish in the most minute details ; and we must not be angry if they tell us 
the truth a little, do not take everything for gold that glitters, point out 
our want of comfort, our uncleanliness, our disgusting use of tobacco, our 
literary phantasms, want of union, and other unamiable weaknesses. If 
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they are now and then unjust, have we not been so to them ? We will not 
believe that the injustice is intentional and ‘errare est humanum.’ ” 

He speaks, too, with all becoming admiration of our domestic arrange- 
ments ; and among them none seem to please him more than the portion 
concealed beneath the pavement, namely, the water, gas, and sewer pipes. 
He recommends no traveller to leave unnoticed any repairs that are going 
on in the streets, which shows our customary abuse of them is somewhat 
too widely extended. We knew there were sermons in stones, but must 
confess we never thought of this application of the apothegm. The doctor 
calls it anatomising, for veins and arteries are laid bare during the work. 

We have known many Germans in London, and our great delight has 
been to ask them what caused the most vivid impression upon them 
among the countless objects of interest they witnessed for the first time ? 
With one, it was the bridges ; with another, the splendid horses and ecar- 
riages ; with a third—gently be it spoken—the extraordinary number of 
beggars; in short, we seldom found two struck by the same thing, except 
in the matter of comfort. This we believe is conceded to us by every 
nation in the world. So much is this the case, that the French, to express 
a feeling they could not by any possibility understand, were obliged to 
coin the word confortable. But in what does the secret consist? We 
agree with our author in allowing it to arise from our extraordinary 
domesticity, and that inherent feeling of religious respect that fortunately 
distinguishes us. A French or German is never happy chez dui; his first 
wish is to rush off to the estaminet as soon as he has swallowed a hur- 
ried meal. He does not understand the feeling that animates an English- 
man when he sees his olive-branches round about his table. This it is 
that makes Dr. Gambihler write as follows, when alluding to the diver- 
sions to be found in London : 

** In St. James’s Park, in the centre of a pleasant landscape, nature is 
more fully revealed, especially on Sunday afternoons. The healthy chil- 
dren roll about on the velvety grass, under the eye of their affectionate 
parents and friends. The imagination cannot form a more pleasing 
picture. The Englishman, surrounded by his children, represents 
domestic virtue and unspeakable happiness—it is a sight that fills 
the heart with joy. Avstroll through such groups is surely balsam 
to a mentally suffering stranger; for the sound-minded, perfect delight. 
Let no stranger, then, neglect visiting this park, if he wish to form the 
acquaintance of the English. Here too it is easy for him to induce the 
usually most unbending Englishman to commence a friendly and voluntary 
conversation. Nature and feelings expand the heart and loosen the 
tongue.” 

The author strongly advises his compatriots to be diligent in their 
visits to our theatres for the sake of learning the language. This we 
consider sage counsel, and have ourselves found the benefit of it in learn- 
ing foreign tongues. His remarks about our stage are worth quoting : 

“It seems that generally the French are greater friends to theatres 
than the English. A visit to the seven playhouses in Paris is more fre- 
quently made than in London. The Sunday holiday furnishes an occa- 
sion in the former city for visiting a theatre. Many thousands during 
the week have no time in England for theatres, and on Sunday they are 
closed. It is true, half-price furnishes some help, for plenty may be seen 
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from nine to twelve; but that is not all, labour in Paris is not so widely 
extended. Besides, in the latter town, there is a great population of do- 
noughts, whose evening occupation is the theatre. The London idlers are 
usually too high to enter a theatre when at certain seasons unvisited b 
the nobility. Only the extraordinary population of London fills the 
theatres; more than we might imagine under the circumstances we have 
mentioned. The managers must frequently have recourse to extraordi- 
nary measures to get full houses. Something especially good must be 
presented, either pleasing the eye or ear, or else full of spectacle. In 
this last the English are inexhaustible ; everything is there exaggerated, 
and even caricature is caricatured. All the elements and the animal 
kingdom must come to the aid of the spectacle. Menagerie heroes displa 
themselves in some grandly-terrible fashion ; the police do not interfere wit 
such things ; their task is to prevent public immorality. It would be ridicu- 
lous to lay down an esthetic standard ; if you do not like it you can stay 
away, is the word here. It would be pure sentimentality to speak of degrad- 
ing the stage by allowing animals to appear upon it. The expression that a 
theatre is a temple that should not be desecrated, is ignored. The Eng- 
lishman only sees a temple in his church, and in the playhouse what “t 

really is—a place where life should be represented as closely as possible ; 
to-day Carter and his animals quit the theatre—to-morrow other artistes 
make their appearance. This is English. Who would wish to quarrel 
with the fashion of the country ?” 

We must really close the book, or our extracts from it will go on ad in- 
Jinitum., There is something ‘immeasurably refreshing in reading a 
stranger's impressions of our “glorious country, for glorious it is, spite of 
all the snarling attacks of would-be Liberals. Let them talk as they please 
about our foreign policy degrading us in the eyes of strangers, or swear 
that unless the five points are conceded a terrible revolution is impending. 
A fico for such trash! It is the greatest nation in the world, and the 
more it is abused, the more we love it. Hurrah for Old England! 





MACLUBA. 
A LEGENDARY TALE OF MALTA. 
By a Winter ReEsIveEN’T. 


Iv was very early in the year 1852 that the hope of finding in 
Malta a friend whom I had not seen for years, together with a kind of 

‘cacoéthes” for travelling, and the non-existence of: any positive obstacle 
to its indulgence, incited me to leave England, traverse France, following 
the most ordinary route to Marseilles, “and thenes to Malta, where I 
arrived on the 25th of January. The climate there was very enjoyable 
to one who came from northern latitudes, even though the season had 
been mild in England, and was considered a somewhat stormy and windy 
one in Malta. The peculiarities of the island—its beauties and defects— 
its history and inhabitants—its curiosities and productions—have been so 
often A te well described and painted both by pen and by pencil, that I 
will not here enlarge upon them, but proceed to give an account of some 
events that occurred to me there. 
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On the 25th of January we anchored in the Great Harbour, and gladly 
did we quit our vessel for the stone-land. We soon found lodgings (mine 
were in the Strada Vescovo), and I proceeded to seek my friend. 

He had, I was informed, passed on to Greece a fortnight before, and 
would return in March or April. Uncertain what might be his future 
career, I resolved to wait for him, and to occupy and amuse myself as I 
best might during his absence. 

There was no great difficulty in doing this in Malta, where everything 
supplies pictures of Eastern life, even to the bright eyes that peep out 
from the faldetta, reminding one of the glances that form the witchery 
of the Mahometan Yashmak, more than of those that laugh brightly 
and fearlessly under an European bonnet, hat, or wide-awake. The lan- 
guage, too—last link in the chain of Arabic dialects, though harsh and 
exclamatory, and wanting the soft cadences of the Persian, or the spark- 
ling fluency of the Frank languages—would awaken many a train of 
thought, and give birth to many a fancy sketch, as, lying back in a 
boat, and crossing to Piet& or Sliema from Sa Maison, or from the 
Marsa Muscetta stairs across the still bosom of the Quarantine Harbour, 
we shot past a native boat, or one laden with the produce of Gozo, and 
heard the busy tongues of its crowded occupants ; or, when riding list- 
lessly through the streets of Valetta, I watched an eager colloquy be- 
tween two or more Maltese, each appearing in a state of extreme sur- 
prise, expressed in unconnected sounds, aided by lively gesticulations. But 
to him who loves the Arabic unmixed with European words, the villages 
offer more attractions than the town. 

In one of these villages, not very far from Valetta, there exists a 
population so very remarkable in appearance that they could not be un- 
noticed. The peculiar b/ue of their eyes, and pleasant expression of their 
countenances, particularly excited my observation; the more so, that 
the whole village appeared infected with a most violent desire to laugh 
as soon as an Englishman looked at them. The children playing with 
melon-rinds looked up at the sound of a hoof-tread, and ran away laugh- 
ing. The old crone at the fountain watering her mule, and the man 
washing his feet there, gave the same inquisitive look, and burst into fits 
of laughter. The pretty girls (for a Maltese girl is pretty, and a coquette 
also), picking garlic and opening pomegranates, glanced up, and hiding 
their faces all but the roguish eyes, started away, making the air ring 
with their merriment; and this not on my account only, but on that of 
every Englishman—every Frank I believe—passing through Crendi. And 
every one does pass through Crendi. After seeing Citta Vecchia, the 
ancient capital sitting so proudly on the heights in the centre of the island, 
and one or two other great sights, they pass through Crendi, for it is on 
the road to a very curious scene. Every one visits Hagiar Chem and its 
remarkable ruins, and every one visits also that very extraordinary place, 
* Macluba :” an almost circular area, supporting ruins of which tradition 
relates that they were once part of a stately palace, wherein dark deeds 
were committed—deeds of so deep a dye that the palace was cursed, and 
suddenly sunk fifty feet lower than the level of the surrounding surface, 
leaving its former site like the crater of a voleano yawning over it. 

Certain it is that you descend by many steps to visit ruins, among 
which trees have grown up, whose heads are lower than tlie rent banks 
standing around this fallen tract, presenting a very striking scene, and 
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really looking like a spot visited by some sore judgment. I came often to 
see it, and was always greeted by women and children with handfuls 
of the perfumed narcissus that grows wild there, and which carried back 
my thoughts, by one breath of its sweetness, to the April-face of England 
in spring-time. ‘To the credit of these guides be it said, that whether 
I gave them reward or not, they were always courteous, and ready to 
welcome me the next time; never making any demand, but appearing 
quite pleased with a “grazie, tajjeb, tajjeb” (thank you, very much, 
very much), in my Anglo-Maltese. 

Having visited this curious place often on one side, I began to be 
a little curious to approach it on the other, and to examine it more 
closely. Accordingly, one day I made a circuit, so as to approach it 
unobserved by my usual entertainers, who all lived in wretched huts on 
the entrance-side of Macluba. Dismounting from my little Arab horse, 
and tying him to a carob (or locust-tree), I sat down upon a loose fragment 
of stone, and pondered awhile upon the scene before me. I had climbed 
up the rugged and stony bank, and now looked down into the abyss— 
the island of ruin that had sunk so singularly. It was m vain to attempt 
descending on this side, and I had therefore nought to do but to give my 
thoughts way, and yielding myself to the bent of my nature—ever prone 
to seek or to seize upon an opportunity for a quiet reverie—let it lead 
me into some fanciful speculations as to the history of the place. I had 
a volume of Goethe with me, and on sitting down had taken it out to read. 
But I found myself wandering even from ‘“ Faust’’ among speculations 
more wild, and far less concentric than the mystic gambols of the fearful 
black dog. 

How had that house been peopled ?+ How decorated? How, oh how 
destroyed? By what fearful crimes had its white stone floors been pol- 
luted? Horrors greater than those of which the Capella, the Medici, the 
Borgia palaces might tell, rose before my imagination ; and the voices, 
the footsteps, and the cries of other days, were sounding in mine ears, 
when I suddenly perceived a small crevice in the rock, a little way below 
where I sat, and by a kind of fascination was compelled to look at it. 

I tried to look elsewhere, to think of returning home, to occupy myself 
with the tangible, but neither would my eyes rest upon any other object, 
nor my mind suggest anything but my own visions of the past, strangely 
combined with a shuddering idea of the Spirit of Evil and his spells. 
In. vain did I endeavour to look at the brilliant sky, or the sea; my 
eyes still turned towards this crevice, and to my horror I saw it open— 
gradually—very gradually ; and out of its first faint outline was shaped 
a door—a low door. I felt it was no marvel that this side should be 
inhabited as well as the other. But I own my heart did bound with a 
wild throb when I saw the little door open, and a black dog escape 
from it ! 

Folly !—and yet it was one of those follies which spring from the 
deep source of imagination, and therefore of superstition, in almost every 
human heart ; and perhaps a general who has faced Affghan or Caffre 
warfare unalarmed, might yet feel as I did under precisely similar cir- 
cumstances. But to proceed : I was firmly convinced that this was all 
mere fancy, heated by the vivid imagery of Goethe. I still gazed like 
one possessed, and saw that the door was truly a door, and that a hand, 
a head, a figure, were protruding from it! And I heard a long, low wail, 
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ending in a shriek. Fascinated, I still gazed on, while from the opening 
door there emerged a wild-looking, aged being, clad in wondrous robes of 
every imaginable hue, yet hanging somewhat picturesquely around its 
limbs. It stared at me, uttered a savage growl, followed by many heart- 
rending shrieks, and tossed with frantic arms the covering that concealed 
its head from side to side, but without getting rid of it. Utter silence 
reigned around, until a scream from my horse suddenly attracted my 
attention. Apparently, he had been bitten by the black dog, for he 
struggled violently until his bridle broke, and he bounded away. My 
knees trembled, and my senses seemed to leave me. I snatched up my 
stick and flung it down (a mad thing to do, for I had no other means of 
defence if attacked); it broke with the fall a few paces short of the 
malevolent being, who, however, took no notice of it. Still further dis- 
mayed, I now saw the black dog ready to attack me, and unable to dis- 
tinguish between the real and the unreal—unable, too, to keep my foot- 
ing on the slippery ground without more attention than I could now pay 
to it—I fell down the precipice. 

When I recovered my senses, I found myself lying in a thicket of 
prickly pear-trees, supported by the thick and fleshy leaves that con- 
stitute the stem, branch, and foliage of this great cactus. And I was 
calm enough to observe this long before I recollected how I came there, 
and before any sound, except the sweeping of the wind down the hollow, 
had fallen upon my ear. 

Presently, however, I heard a voice near me. I could not recognise 
the tongue in which the words were spoken, but they carried my thoughts 
to the events preceding my fall. 

Methought I heard a gentle voite say, somewhat in a low mysterious 
tone, words that sounded like—‘* X’handek, x’handek” (in English— 
“‘ Shandeck, shandeck”), as if in reply to the former harsh accents of one 
who had spoken faster in an unintelligible dialect. To my horror I now 
heard something move as if approaching me, and rustle among bushes ; 
but I was far from having a clear idea of anything being real or actual, 
except my being in the dominion of some power of evil. I cast my 
eyes helplessly upwards as I lay, and beheld a dog—the dog—black as 
Erebus, and with piercing eyes, moving nimbly, and with strong, elastic, 
rapid step, along the high ridge of ground above me. I now saw that I 
had fallen many feet on the inside of the high bank whereon | had been 
standing, and, consequently, I must be lying among the ruins, though my 
position prevented me from looking around beyond the cactus leaves. 

The dog at length perceived me, and uttered a howl of rage. ‘This 
was answered by a long, peculiar, shrieking whistle, which chilled me to 
the very soul. The animal bounded forwards; I made a spasmodic 
spring, and lost at once my balance and my consciousness. The last 
sounds I heard were those of the dog’s howl and the wild shriek; the 
last sensation I recollected was that of falling; my next was one of 
alarm, as I opened my eyes and found myself in almost total darkness. 
A huge outline, dimly distinguished at a short distance, moved, and I 
groaned as I recognised the shape of the aged being I had seen before. 
It approached me—I tried to start up; the agony of the attempt made 
me groan again, and I felt a hand upon my arm, small and light, and a 
ray of light beamed in from some opening behind me, so that when I 
looked towards it, it lighted up a lovely apparition by my side. 
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Fair and youthful, in a Hadji dress of white, it seemed to me that 
my good genius had suddenly come to defend me. An ineffable calm 
stole over me as I looked upon those wondrously beautiful features and 
ethereal mien. 

I dared to ask no questions. The Hadji lighted a lamp, and I saw 
that I was in a cave. I knew that in the centre of the island, at 
Citta Vecchia, there were catacombs, said to extend fifteen miles, but I 
knew of no other caves, except upon the coast, not even in the unequal 
strata of the rocky valley which transects the island from north-west to 
south-east (and which is called by geologists a fault), and Macluba was 
not in the line of this valley, but to the west of it. I could pursue this 
train of thought with some calmness since the arrival of my good genius 
the Hadji, so that even with my eyes fixed upon the movements of the 
aged shape, I could also notice those of the pilgrim; and could perceive 
that I was incessantly watched by both. 

The younger eyes expressed kindly protection, and though I knew such 
appearances might be deceitful, I could not fail to find their glances a 
relief from the gleaming’ fire of the mysterious being’s eyes. And this 
inexplicable figure which had been so quiet in one corner, now began to 
move. A sort of agitation seemed to pervade its whole frame; it uttered 
a long, low shriek, and the dog came bounding in. Both rushed upon 
me, but the Hadji interposed, waved a wand in front of me several times, 
making a mesmeric circle, which seemed to overpower the fiendlike dog : 
he slunk aside, and after a few low growls dropped down, while the 
aged shape, as if bafiled, mingled extraordinary evolutions with horrid 
shrieks, and at length crouched near us, and sunk into a kind of stupor. 
This, however, did not last long, and it now began to speak in broken 
Spanish, with some Maltese words. My earliest days having been spent 
among the peasants of the Sierra Nevada, and my youth in travel in 
the East, I did not find the language an obstacle to the comprehension 
of the words, but listened to the following narrative. 


THE LEGEND. 

“‘Ah! it was splendid once! The beautiful flowers grew fairly, the 
trees waved majestically, the locust and the palm, the pepper r and the 
Roman pine, the orange and the medlar, waved their perfumed tresses like 
the lovely young girls glancing among the proud and glorious galleries, 
or like sunbirds in a bower. 

‘Generation after generation passed away. In every one were many 
sons and daughters, with treasures of gold, and gems, friends and followers, 
and looks of gladness. 

“Generation after generation. In each, prosperous births, marriage 
feasts, all joyous—but sad and sudden deaths. 

“Frequently, the hurried burial by the clear moonlight. No mourn- 
ing, no sadness. No journeys to the home for the dead. No gifts 
to the brotherhood of death. 

“Generation after generation. Atlast Ix’hulie* came. Fair Ix’hulie, 
oh why did thine hour come so soon? Why's was thy bright face sent 





—————— 





* Pronounced like Isciulia j in Italian. 
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here ?— Here to a household steeped in crime of every hue. A house 
where shame was glory, and glory shame. Where the sudden self-murder, 
or the knife Jiemeed into woman’s breast, or infant’s heart, wore no 
startling horrors. A house where there were no grey old men! 

“Generation after generation, until fair Ix’hulie came. 

“« Ix’hulie was beautiful as the day, bright as the sea in the morning 
light, soft and gentle as the breeze at noon. Her mother’s first-born, 
and dearly loved. Little children clung to her like small bananas round the 
riper ones. Her love encompassed them like the delicate network of 
the Malta berry. She was a very pomegranate blossom. 

* At fifteen she was betrothed to a gallant and splendid bridegroon— 
a relation of her house. But another was there, the danghslk of a different 
mother, equally young, but not equally innocent, not equally beautiful. 
Jealous of the towering heights of Ix’hulie’s fortunes, she resolved to 
blight the light and graceful bamboo in its springing growth. 

*Tx’hulie was gone with her mother into the town to choose the bridal 
dress, the silks for her faldettas, and the whole of her new lace wardrobe. 
Meantime, a knight of the Spanish house, who had desperately loved 
her, but in vain, came to Macluba, met Zoraiba, and made her swear to 
help him to seize Ix’hulie, by persuading her to go to Valetta the next 
day. Zoraiba swore the more willingly that it suited her to get Ix’hulie 
far from her splendid and gift-giving bridegroom, though her jealous 
heart yet kindled anew to see how Ix’hulie was on all sides beloved. 

“Tx’hulie returned from Citta Vecchia weary and dispirited. The 
me gold and crimson fillets for her hair could not be found. And her 

air, of the hue of the pisatelli grape, would be so beautiful in pale gold! 

“ Zoraiba consoled her. ‘Go then to Valetta, where the Turkey mer- 
chant’s hidden stores are held. He will have the true pale gold—pale as 
thy cheek, sister !’ 

“On the morrow, forth they went, Ix’hulie and her mother, but the 
bridegroom would not go; and Zoraiba rejoiced that there would be fewer 
to protect Ix’hulie. 

‘She sat long in anxious thought. At last the mother and her maidens 
alone returned, and said, ‘ They have stolen away my child.’ 

“Great was the anger of Zoraiba and her mother. The mother of 
Ix’hulie could only speak the before-mentioned words. The maidens, 
however, said that a monk had come near and begged of Ix’hulie, but 
they being of no church, gave, as usual, nought; whereupon the monk 
did seem to plead, and Ix’hulie to listen, when, in a moment, at the corner 
of a street, Santa Ursola, they both vanished, and were seen no more! 

‘**The mother of Ix'hulie was frantic, her father desperate. In vain 
did he daily ride forth around to seek her—he found her not. In vain 
did he wh the, by his house, oft-contemned rule of the knights, and 
obtain orders to have the port watched—he found her not. 

“ At last one told him that his child was in the depths of the earth, 
and that if he would swear her conqueror should possess her and her 
dowry, he should embrace her again. He spoke to the bridegroom, and 
by his counsel they besieged the entrance to the subterranean way in 
Citta Vecchia ; but the defences were strong, and they, fearful of injuring 
her, gave way. Then their hearts throbbed, for they saw that she must 
be for ever lost to them, and they mourned over her as one doomed; for 
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the knight’s vow against marriage would not let her live in sight. So 
they mourned over her bitterly. 

‘‘ But whilst they mourned, a messenger came to demand her dowry, 
or, said he, ‘Your house shall burn! ‘To-morrow night give me the 
money, or your house shall perish. I leave you this time to decide.’ 

% Full well knowing his power, for he was high in favour with the grand 
master, the father of Ix‘hulie was overwhelmed with dismay. The chiefs 
of his family, except the bridegroom, would not aid him in any wild 
attempt at resistance. While they sat in council, a noise was heard in 
the subterranean passages of the house, and the fair Ix’hulie stood before 
them. 

“ ¢ Father,’ cried she, ‘save me from the power of the knight. Oh! 
I have passed through fearful caves and darkness. I knew not that the 
passages extended thus far, but ; 

* «Speak !’ said her father; ‘ who revealed it unto thee ?” 

“ «It was told me,’ said Ix’hulie; ‘and I resolved to try if the hidden 
passes of the rock were indeed open to the foot of man. The way was 
difficult, but I am here! Oh, my father, send me not away—send me 

not back again !’ 
~ © € And knowest thou at what price we shall retain thee ?’ said Zoraiba. 

“She is worth any price,’ quoth her father, and the rest of the as- 
sembled. 

‘‘ «She is worth Paradise,’ said her betrothed, springing towards her. 

“‘ Zoraiba saw that there was no way to get rid of her; but she knew of 
a maddening poison, and she presently brought Ix’hulie coffee, and wine, 
and fruit to refresh her; the coffee and the wine were not poisoned, but 
she pressed upon her sister a glorious, bursting, custard-apple, and in its 
fair semblance was death concealed. Ix’hulie, heated and excited, would 
soon feel its power, and this her wicked sister well knew. Her purposes 
were not complete, however. When her father was reposing after the 
banquet, she worked upon his drunken senses, and revived his fears of an 
attack, until he swore Ix’hulie should not linger and destroy them all. 
Then she passed on to a harder task, that of persuading the betrothed. 
By cruel art, pretending pity, she made him doubt that Lx’hulie was still 
his own—she hinted that she had not resisted the captor. In vain did he 
strive to confute her. Skilled, skilled indeed, taught such acts long be- 
fore by her mother, did she loosen his belief in Ix’hulie, and lure him on 
to adore herself, until he was well prepared to hear and enter into her 
father’s fears. He was again addressing his council, when Ix’hulie 
fell into convulsions, and in her delirium called upon her captor, the 
knight, to ‘let her out.’ These ravings confirmed the evil work of Zo- 
raiba, and the wavering of her bridegroom’s heart. He gave his vote 
against her, and she was condemned by all. Forced back into the nar- 
row entrance, in spite of her cries and struggles, Zoraiba standing by, 
and witnessing her agony unmoved ; she was firmly fastened in, and her 
faithless sister and betrothed sought their guilty bower, and gave them- 
selves joy of their fancied security. 

“But not for long this wicked joy. A long, loud shriek rent the air, 
then all was silent as the grave. 

“It was Ix’hulie’s last shriek, and at the sound her frantic mother 
died, and Zoraiba’s mother rushed from the house. 
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“There came a roar like thunder, and the mighty house—mighty and 
wretched—went down into the earth many, many feet, with a shock that 
crumbled it to ruins, burying every inhabitant, and blocking up the en- 
trance to the subterranean passages for a mile. 

“When the knight came to seek the dowry, he found ruins in a deep 

it with one miserable being wandering round it, instead of the magni- 

nt and populous house he had sworn to burn down. The miserable 

one was Zoraiba’s mother, who only lived to tell the tale, and then stricken 
with intolerable agony, fell convulsed into the dread chasm, and expired. 

“QO, beautiful Ix’hulie, snatched by death from living sorrow! O, 
fair bride, cruelly torn from thy bridegroom—yea, condemned even by 
himself—guileless and beautiful Ix’hulie! Star of thy home, moon of the 
stormy night, sunshine of the morning, all lovely things in one, thou art 
combed with the blackness of night for ever ! 

“ And ye cruel and unnatural parents! Ye that delighted in blood 
and murder! Zoraiba, steeped to the lips in malice, child of a wretched 
mother, thou, too, and all, are included in the miserable overthrow of a 
guilty household! But did none survive? Did none escape? Did none 
transmit to futurity the evil knowledge, the store of wicked and cunning 
arts, the transcendant talents for crime ? 

* Yea, young as Zoraiba was, she had a babe in Valetta. 

‘‘ This babe was born in a chapel of St. John’s Church. Its mother 
had gone thither to look upon one of the priests, who was the father 
of her child. Strange! she was suddenly taken ill, and her babe 
was born there. She never brought it to be baptised. This child, 
fated inheritor of the stain of her race—this wretched offspring of 
unseen powers—ah, woe is me! ah, woe is me!—why was she not 
trampled under foot by the worshippers rather than carried out tenderly 
from a temple she was never more to enter? Child of a fated line! Who 
dares to enter here and ask her history ?—the tale of her horrible end? 
Away! away! cursed Christian spy, away !” 





The tone of the aged being had gradually become more and more 
excited. She reeled and tottered, yet rushed angrily towards me, and 
I gave myself up for lost. I tried to move, but a cry of agony burst 
from me as I made the futile attempt. Suddenly a light step sounded, a 
strong and aromatic perfume reached even my oppressed senses, and my 
fearful foe lay unconscious upon the ground, while my good genius stood 
between me and it, waving a long moist plume before its face. The 
Hadji mourned the consequences of a moment’s absence, inquired ten- 
derly of my wounds, and said that I must have suffered terribly in that 
last encounter. The pilgrim spoke in soft and varied inflexions, touched 
_ fluttering pulse with a light finger, and placed upon my lips a rose- 

oured crystal of cordial virtue to restore me. 

“ Tell me where I am,” I exclaimed. “ What is this place? And who 
is that fearful being ?” 

“Ask not,” replied my Hadji, “where thou art; the tale thou hast 
heard tells thee that thou art upon the condemned spot !” 

These words made me shudder. ‘‘ And what then was the Hadji? The 
priest of an avenging spirit,” thought I. Though I spoke not, my 
guardian read my thoughts: “Ask no more—anon thou shalt know all 
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—now sleep, I command thee!” And sleep I did, in obedience to certain 
mystic signs, and knew not even that I existed, during many, many 
hours. On my awaking, the Hadji felt my pulse, assured me that I was 
better, and seemed disposed to allow me to converse. I was, indeed, 
more than ever anxious to hear somewhat of my real position and pro- 
bable fate. 

‘For mercy’s sake, tell me why I am here ?” I inquired. 

The Hadji coldly replied, “ You must surely know that. Why, hows 
ever, do you speak of mercy here ?” 

“‘ Because I have received mercy from you. I came hither to view the 
ruins of the fated house. Further I know not.” 

“ Did you not fall?” asked my friendly genius. 

“I did,” replied I, “ both in courage and in fact ;” and I felt ashamed 
to confess this to a superior being, for such I doubted not my seeming 
Hadji to be, and the more so as I felt myself strangely moved by his 
speech. 

” Be not disturbed,” was the reply; “ you were assailed by extraordi- 
nary difficulties. No one but yourself ever trod the ridge whence you 
must have fallen. From the prickly pear-tree to the ground was not, 
indeed, an awful descent, but the first fall was enough to destroy most 
men of your people.” 

This was said somewhat disparagingly, but every word of the speaker 
formed an echo in my heart. 

“Ah!” replied I, “no doubt you despise our race, but though we 
cannot ¢ope with supernatural powers, we are not easily daunted by 
tangible foes.” 

A long, low laugh followed this speech, and my guardian seemed to be 
quite unable to subdue the temptation to derision which my words had 
afforded, and I must own that the sounds fell not unmusically upon my 
ear, though I was somewhat vexed to have my vauntingss thus received. 

“ Supernatural !—tangible foes!—when you have recovered,” said 
my deriding Hadji, “ I will tell you all.”’ 

“ Nay, may I not hear it now ? Iam well, and must depart. I could 
walk abroad with ease.” 

*‘ Say you so? then try your powers.” 

I tried to rise, and found I could do so without pain, though trembling 
with weakness. My good genius put forth a hand to help me; I took it 
with an eager grasp, whereat it was half plucked away, and a flush 
mounted to the brow of the Hadji. 

«“ A mortal hand, and a mortal flush,” thought I, and my own heart 
beat faster, and an indefinite sensation glided pleasantly into my soul, I 
felt as if I might make more inquiries in the free air, and urged my 
faltering steps towards the arch that served as a door. The air gave me 
fresh vigour, and I found myself in a wilderness of plants, among which 
rocks and ruins were profusely scattered. The uneven ground made my 
steps uncertain, and a hand was immediately ready to support me. As I 
took it I grew courageous, or rather desperate, and, anxiously looking at 
the Hadji, our eyes met, and I saw a deep confusion rise upon the coun- 
tenance. [I still clung to the hand, and asked once more, 

“In pity, say, who are you?—what are you ?” 
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The benign eyes were lowered, the hand actually trembled, but no 
angry flush as before, no sudden movement checked my inquiries. 

“T am Cinxica.” 

The voice was-low and melodious, but what of that? It was the soft 
and gentle sigh with which the words were uttered that told me that the 
Hadji, my good genius, was—a woman ! 

Now, er disguise dropped, my fair genius was, indeed, shy and startled 
to find herself confessed. 

Recovering herself, she explained that her strange companion had been 
kind to her family before her birth, that her father was now in Spain, had 
left this poor being to her good offices ; that a sudden desire on the part 
of this companion to flee to this lonely spot, with only the fiend-like dog 
as a protector, had induced Cinxica to accompany he friend, notwith- 
standing the objections of her relatives; and that the Hadji dress had 
been adopted to avoid molestation, as it is well known to be a kind of safe 
conduct. 

“ And you submit to this banishment ?” 

“No one has such claims upon me as Ayesha,” replied Cinxica, in a 
low voice. 

“T thought her superhuman,” replied I; “and you a good spirit sent 
by Allah.” 

Cinxica looked grave. 

“TI do not bow to Allah, but to your God,” said she. 

“ And Ayesha?” 

‘‘ She worships no god—but Allah sometimes. To none for the most 
part does she bow,” said she, sadly. 

** What was the wild tale she told me ?” 

“One generally believed to be true. She is descended from the 
wicked Zoraiba. Sometimes, she thinks herself her actual daughter, but 
that is impossible.” 

‘“* How long has she been mad—for so I suppose she is ?” 

“ She is mad, and has been so some months. She dreads pursuit, and is 
furious if she sees a stranger. When the fit is on her she tells the tale 
you heard, then springs upon her victim. I had great difficulty in keep- 
ing her from killing you the moment you began to recover, and only by 
strong opiates senapeled:” 

“ Has she ever committed a crime ?” 

“ Ask me not,” said Cinxica, turning pale. 

I looked at her earnestly, and she blushed. I have already said she was 
beautiful and very young—her English prettily mixed with Spanish and 
Maltese, exhibiting evidently a cultivated tone of thought and ex- 
pression. Is it wonderful that I should draw her hand closely within 
mine, and upon seeing the blush that said so much, I should kiss it 
vehemently ? 

When my friend arrived in March, he found me just married, per- 
fectly happy with my lovely and gifted Cinxica, and one of our first 
rides together was to visit. Ayesha in her home near the now doubly- 
interesting ruins of Macluba. 
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CHRONICLES OF A COUNTRY TOWN. 
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Aanes OAKLAND was the daughter of a respectable tradesman at St. 
Bennett's, a town in Cornwall ; but, though she was an only child, her 
father found it impossible to make any pecuniary provision for her 
future support: sickness, losses in business, and competition in the line 
in which he was engaged, kept him throughout his life a poor and broken- 
spirited man. All that he could do for his darling he did: he gave her 
a good education, that she might be enabled to support herself as a 
governess; but scarcely had it been completed, when, before a situation 
could be procured for her, the poor man was called on to lay down the 
heavy burden of his earthly cares, and to pass to that world where care 
shall be no more. 

Poor Agnes was now alone, for she had lost her mother while an in- 
fant, and yet she did not feel entirely desolate—there still existed for 
her a hope, and even in her first agony of grief the voice of one whom 
she had known from childhood whispered gently words of sympathy and 
kindness, which brought comfort in their every tone. Henry Selby was 
also an orphau: he had been educated for the Church by a distant rela- 
_ tive, who died almost suddenly before Henry’s college duties could be 
completed ; and the selfish heirs refused to carry out the rich and good 
man’s well-known intentions. Without money and without friends, Henry 
Selby gladly accepted the situation of third master in the grammar 
school of his native town, at a salary of eighty pounds a year. On this 
income the young man would not have ventured to offer marriage to 
Agnes had her father lived ; but now—what could he do? _Portionless, 
friendless, houseless, whither could poor Agnes turn, but to him? It 
were needless to repeat a lover’s reasoning, suffice it to say—they were 
married. They took a pretty little cottage a short distance out of the 
town ; one little girl was born to them ; and for four years they enjoyed 
all the happiness possible to people situated as they were. They were 
careful, self-denying, industrious; but eighty pounds a year will not keep 
the most deserving from enduring many of the harassing cares of poverty. 
Cares are they which never can be forgotten, which follow us wherever 
we go, walk with us, dream with us, whisper when we talk, stare at us 
when we laugh, and tug at our heart strings when we weep. Henry 
Selby did not endure them very long ; sickness came upon him—not a 
sharp sickness which must be met by active measures, but a slow, con- 
suming, blighting sense of depression. He did not seek relief from 
medicine—a doctor’s bill must be, if possible, avoided ; already he owed 
seven pounds for indispensable aid for his wife and child, and how should 
he ever be able to pay that? School duties, too, could not be negiected ; 
for where, if he lost his situation, could his loved ones find a home? 
So he struggled on, hoping that when the vacation came he should find 
a cure in the rest which it would bring. Agnes saw that her husband 
was far from well, but there really did not seem to be any alarming 
symptoms, and she hoped that he would soon recover. 

One day, as he returned from the school, where some unusual excite- 
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ment had agitated him beyond his wont, Agnes was waiting for him, 
with her child, at their little garden-gate. Her first exclamation was 
one of pleasure. | 

“ Dear Henry,” she said, “ you are looking so well! What a brilliant 
colour you have on yourcheek! Why really,” she continued, laughingly, 
“little Nelly’s newly-blown China-rose, of which she is so proud, would 
look pale beside it ! 

Little Nelly was now about three or four years old, and a more perfect 
picture of childish beauty has seldom been seen. ‘There she stood, 
stretching her round dimpled arms up to her father, and pursing up her 
yes ome lips to be kissed. 

“ Kiss me, dear, good Ipapa,” she said. “ Kiss your own little Nelly !” 
But the kiss was scarcely given before, catching her mother’s words, she 
darted away with joyous laughter, exclaiming, “ Papa's cheeks like my 
beautiful rose! I will go and see.”’ 

“ And I will go and see whether Jane has your tea ready, dear Henry,” 
said his wife ; “ already I fancy you are growing pale.” 

‘God bless you both,” he said, “my darlings !” and turned into the 
little parlour, where his easy-chair was drawn to its accustomed place, just 
where he could see the setting sun fling its rosy light on the coud ichlebid 
hills on the other side of the valley. 

In a few minutes little Nelly returned with her full-blown rose in her 
hand, and leaning on her father’s knee as he sat, held it up to his face. 
But her look of childish glee changed strangely ; the colour which was 
to match her rose was gone! The eyes were open, but looked not at 
her—they appeared to be fixed on the door; the mouth, teo, was open, 
but it spoke not. The child did not rise from the posture which she had 
assumed, but turned her eyes also on the door, with an inquiring and 
startled . At this instant Mrs. Selby, with her servant, reached the 
threshold; one look at her child’s awe-struck eyes, a glance at her hus- 
band, and then followed that wild ery which told that she was a widow, 
and her child fatherless. 

Who can paint the agony of the spirit when it first becomes: coascious 
that the soul of one beloyed, perhaps too fondly, has departed! Even 
where death has come sade, and its — has been plainly seen, 
the trial is hard to be borne at the last ; but when there has been little 
or no preparation—when the stroke falls suddenly, and the eyes, which 
we have seen beaming with love and life, are in an instant sightless and 
glazed, unconscious of all earthly objects, and speaking only of the dark- 
ness of death—then how terrible, how inexpressibly awful is the shock ! 

“ Take her away,” said poor Mrs. Selby, pointing to her child; but 
the tones in which she spoke were hoarse and strange—so different from 
her own low, sweet voice that the servant looked at her to see that she 
had indeed spoken, before, snatching up the screaming child, she ran to 
the next house to call assistance. When she was gone, Mrs. Selby ap- 
proached her husband. “ Henry,” she said, “ in merc speak ! ake 
some sign that you hear me. Oh God! he is dead, be is dead !” she 
repeated. Then, with ye she loosed his neckcloth, and 
endeavoured to give him air; but there was no hope in her heart, and 
she kept on repeating, “* He is dead, he is dead!” 

: soon came to her assistance. Her nearest neighbour, Mr. 
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Cooch, a dark, cold, stern, but really kind-hearted man, hastened into 
the room; he approached the corpse, and, pressing down the eyelids, 
said, slowly and solemnly, “ The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken 
away; blessed be the name of the Lord !” 

The words, with the closing of the eyes she loved so dearly, realised at 
once to Mrs. Selby the event which before she could scareely compre- 
hend. Raising her hands with a convulsive effort to her throat, as if to 
tear away some cord which was strangling her, she fell back senseless 
into the arms of the pitying neighbours. 

If there be indeed a “ luxury of woe,” it must rank among those 
luxuries which the poor and friendless have neither means nor leisure to 
enjoy. To be up and doing is with them a stern, though perhaps merci- 

necessity; they have no time to waste in vain regrets. Mrs. Selby, 
however, was at first physically incapable of exertion. The night follow- 
ing her loss was spent in a succession of fainting fits, then there were a 
few hours of forgetfulness procured by opiates, and then her fatherless 
child was brought to her arms, with the hope that the sight of it might 
bring her the relief of tears. 

“ Mamma, dear mamma!” said the child, throwing its arms around 
her neck, “‘ God has taken away papa’s own face, and given him a white 
face instead! Oh! do not look so white too, or perhaps you will be like 
poor papa.” A gush of tears from her child unlocked the fountain of 
grief in the widow, and after a period of bitter weeping she arose com- 

ively calm. 

Seated. in the chair in which her husband had died, Mrs. Selby en- 
deavoured to arrange her thoughts; but a dull sense of suffering, a 
weight of unspeakable woe was all of which her mind was as yet sensible. 
Presently Mr. Cooch was announced: he was a member of the Metho- 
dist society, and partook largely of the peculiarities of that body, which 
is throughout Cornwall a very numerous and influential one. Among 
these people may be found many good men and zealous Christians, and 
now and then, in the more remote districts of Cornwall, may be met 
with, in rude, unlettered men, instances of wild and fervid eloquence, and 
of heroic self-devotion, which remind us of the old Covenanters: but 
the formal and: stiff manners of the majority, their measured tones, the 
almost familiar way in which some of them speak, nevertheless, of divine 
things, and. their habit of mixing up sacred subjects with the common 
and every-day business of life, make them often seem unpleasant and 
almost repulsive. After a few kindly-meant words of inquiry, Mr. 
Cooch asked, somewhat abruptly : 

‘“‘ Have you any friend, Mrs. Selby, to whom it is your duty to write 
on this occasion, and who might be disposed to render you some 
assistance ?” 

“Oh, no, no!” replied the widow. “I have no friend, no one to care 
for me or my child. Now he is gone we are utterly desolate.” 

Mr. Cooch’s reply was in a tone of stern reproof : 

“ Hush, hush!’ he said; “yow forget that there is One who is the 
friend of all who trust in Him. Your trial is from Him. He has per- 
haps seen fit to take your idol from you, that you may turn to Him and 
be: saved.”’ 

“‘ My child! my poor child!” exclaimed Mrs. Selby, in a fresh burst 
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of passionate grief. ‘‘ What will become of us? We are homeless and 
friendless indeed !”’ 

“You are young, Mrs. Selby, and must work for her and yourself,” 
said Mr. Cooch. “ There is work for all who are willing to gain an 
honest livelihood. We are told to pray for our daily bread, but I am 
not aware that we are directed anywhere in the Scriptures to pray for 
superfluities. You must cease to struggle against the Divine will, and 
learn to bear your loss in a spirit of resignation. You say you have no 
friend in the flesh: I have written to your rich aunt, Mrs. Burrow, in 
your behalf, stating your position, and asking her to come forward and 
aid you in this season of affliction.”’ 

rs. Selby, even in her moment of trial, shrank from this step, 
which, though kindly meant, she thought wanting in delicacy: she did 
not say so, however, but merely neg to her friendly neighbour that 
she scarcely knew Mrs. Burrow, who had never forgiven her father for 
having sadecta her to embark a little money in a mining speculation, 
which had proved unsuccessful ; that she herself had rarely been noticed 
by her aunt, who had not, when her father died, come forward to offer 
even sympathy. 

“ Well, well,” said Mr. Cooch, “it is our duty to use all lawful 
means to help ourselves. If Mrs. Burrow refuses to assist you, on her 
be the sin.” 

He then entered on matters connected with the approaching fune- 
ral, said his wife would select, if Mrs. Selby wished, the mourning garbs 
which the customs of the world prescribed for herself and her child, but 
which, in her case, he would do without ; and, after promising to attend 
to all other details, left Mrs. Selby alone with her dead. 

No sooner was Mr. Cooch gone, than a thought, which had not 
before assumed a distinct form, struck poor Mrs. Selby with a thrill of 
new and unspeakable anguish. Money! What should she do for money 
even to pay for her husband’s funeral ? With trembling hands she 
unlocked the drawer in which all their worldly riches had been kept ; 
and, pouring the contents of the little silk purse into her lap, counted 
ten sovereigns. She had before known the amount, but now, somehow, 
it seemed less than she expected. Five of those precious pieces had 
been intended by herself and Henry to supply all household wants for 
the next four or five weeks ; and the other five to pay in part the half- 
year's rent for their small cottage at the coming Midsummer. There 
was no lack of tears now, as she recalled all the self-denial they had 
practised to make up and a together that small sum! When they 
married, poor young things! they had agreed to give up all expensive 
pleasures ; one in the year was to be all they would indulge in, and that 
was to be a day spent among the rocks and beaches of their own most 
romantic and beautiful coast. This year they had been compelled to 
give up the thoughts of their one pleasure, that one day of freedom from 
care and toil; for they could not afford a journey of fifteen miles in a 
hired carriage ; they had yet to add two pounds to the sum required for 
the rent. Then there came the recollection of poor Henry’s somewhat 
shabby suit of clothes, which had been made to last some months longer 
than usual; and, worst of all, the thought that he had denied himself 
medical aid, rather than break in on the treasured sum. 
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At length the day of final separation came, and the widow, leading 
her child, and supported by Mr. Cooch, followed Henry to his last home. 
She had promised him once that if he died before her, she would not 
leave him until the last sod was laid on his narrow bed. Poor fellow! 
Some presentiment of coming doom had perhaps induced him to make 
the request. There were no hired mourners, no state, no ceremony, at 
that simple funeral; but, as is always the case in Cornwall, there was 
plenty both of outward respect and of inward sorrow: neighbours, 
acquaintances, even strangers were there, eager to show every mark of 
reverence to the dead, from a mixed feeling of sympathy for the living, 
regret for the departed, and a religious awe of death itself. When the 
young widow had taken her last look of all which had made life happ 
in this world, many weeping tenderly, or gazing solemnly, pressed towards 
the edge of the humble grave, to take a last farewell of one who had 
moved among them respected and beloved. The earth was then cast on 
the coffin, and all was over. 

On the day after the funeral Mr. Cooch called to see the widow, and, 
laying two sovereigns on the table before her, put into her hand a letter 
which he had received from her rich aunt, in answer to his communica- 
tion. Mrs. Burrow said, “She was sorry for her young niece’s misfor- 
tune, but what but trial could be expected in this world if young people 
would marry so early? She had always thought that no woman should 
ever marry until she was forty at least: that was quite early enough to 
get into trouble.” (The old lady herself had married a widower with a 
large family when she was fifty.) Then she went on to say that “if 
Mrs. Selby’s father had taken her advice, and saved the money spent in 
teaching his daughter a parcel of music, and drawing, and trash, she 
would have been better off; but he, poor man, never would take advice, 
and so he had died insolvent. However, she had enclosed two pounds, 
which, she hoped, would enable Mrs. Selby to bury her husband decently ; 
she could not do more, for times were very bad, and she could scarcely 
get in a farthing of her rents, and was afraid she never should.” 

There was a postscript which ran thus : 

‘I suppose Agnes Selby will keep a school or something of that sort. 
I hope she will bring up her child differently from herself, so as to be 
useful, and able to struggle through the world. It would, perhaps, be a 
happy thing if the child were taken too. I shall be glad to hear from 
Agnes when she is settled. Please to acknowledge the receipt of this.” 

As Mrs. Selby began to read the letter, Mr. Cooch, with an uneasy, un- 
settled movement, took up a book and appeared to be examining the title- 
page very minutely ; but when the little hand which was holding the paper 
dropped, and the other was pressed over her eyes, he laid down the book 
and gazed earnestly at her. There were tears trickling through the 
white slender fingers ; but in a moment they were brushed hurriedly 
away, and Mrs. Selby raised her brimming eyes to his face. 

“Tam wrong to feel thus,” she said; “ Mrs. Burrow means kindly, 
and I have no right to dictate what assistance she ought to afford. I 
will try to write and thank her gratefully for this.” 

“ Blessed are the poor in spirit, for theirs is the kingdom of heaven !” 
said Mr. Cooch. “I was afraid that the old Adam which ever dwells in 
the carnal heart would triumph, and that you would desire to return this 
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mite from the rich man's treasury: but you are quite right. And now 
tell me,” he continued, “ what you intend doing. I suppose you are not 
over well stocked with money, and this has been a time of expense as well 
as of trial to you.” 

Mrs. Selby did not shrink from the direct questioning; but, bringing 
forward all her little store, now reduced to eight pounds, told him how 
it was to have been used. Mr. Cooch heard the account without appa- 
rent emotion, and, at the widow’s desire, took the money with him ; 
first, to pay for the coffin and other expenses, and then, if any were left, 
for the plain mourning worn by Mrs. Selby, her servant, and child. In 
the evening he came Shack with the bills, which were all receipted, and 
which amounted to thirteen pounds. 

** Five,” he said, “ I have advanced myself ; if you can ever repay 
me, do so; for, as you know, I am not a rich man; if not, is it not 
written, ‘ He that giveth to the poor lendeth to the Lord?’ In all this,” 
he continued, “ it seems unfortunate that Dr. Barfoot, the head-master 
of the school, is not at home; but all is ordered for the best in this world; 
we will wait a little before we decide on anything for the future—the 
doctor may suggest something. Mrs. Barfoot has written to him, and . 
is rather surprised that there is no answer. Did you tell me there was 
a quarter’s salary due ?” 

“Oh, no!” replied Mrs. Selby, “ not until Midsummer; and, per- 
haps, now we have no right to expect it.” 

“ We shall see,” said Mr. Cooch ; “ though I differ in many points 
of — from the doctor, I believe him to be a good and a just man. 
My wite,” he added, with some slight hesitation, “ will call on you to- 
morrow, if you have no objection, and will tell you that if you should 
find the way made plain before you, and be led to open a school, we shall 
be ed to place our two young daughters under your care. Good 
night, Mrs. Selby ; and may He, who hath promised to be a husband to 
the widow, and a father to the fatherless, guide and support you.” 


II. 


THE morrow came, and so did Mrs. Cooch; a plain woman, plainly 
dressed—after the fashion of the more strict members of the body to whic 
she belonged. She spoke in a high-pitched, crying tone, very different 
from her husband's ae and stern accents: but their voices were not 
more dissimilar than their natures; for while a strong spirit of kindness 
beneath the rough exterior made Aim really estimable and respected, in 
his wife all was little, selfish, mean, and hypocritical. 

* T am sure,” she said, “I am very sorry for you, Mrs. Selby ; my 
heart bleeds for you and your poor little girl; but then such dispensa- 
tions are sent for our good; you must bear your troubles patiently, for, 
no doubt, you have well deserved a chastening. And then, as I said 
to my husband, ‘ Mrs. Selby is better off than thousands.’ See to me, 
with six children! If I should lose my husband, what could J do? As it 
is, with the small salary he earns as an attorney’s clerk, I assure you Z 
have my share of trials. Mr. Cooch says that if you keep a school, he will 
send you our two girls; but I’m sure I don’t know where the money 
is to come from to pay for them. It is well for you, I am sure, that 
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you were educated to be a governess ; if I were you I would get a situa- 
tion ; anybody would take your little girl to board for 2s. or 2s. 6d. 
a week, and that, in my opinion, would be the best plan for you. You 
do not like parting with the child? Well, you can do as you please, but 
that’s what J think you ought to do,” &c., &c. 

No sooner had Mrs. Cooch taken her leave than two ladies were 
announced, who, though living in the same town, had never before 
honoured Mrs. Selby by any notice. As is too often the case in small 
towns, an extremely jealous distinction was kept up in St. Bennett’s 
between different ranks—a distinction, indeed, which it would puzzle any 
stranger to define. In some places it is an aristocracy of wealth, in 
others, an aristocracy of birth ; the stock of either, on which the assump- 
tion of superiority is founded, being in most cases so very small as to be 
invisible to any but the fortunate possessors. In St. Bennett’s, the 

considering themselves the gentry of the town consisted princi- 
pally of the professional men and their families. The society, perhaps, 
was somewhat of the dullest, but Mrs. Selby had nothing to do with 
that ; for, though well educated, and improved by companionship with 
her husband—who was a scholar and a gentleman—she, as the daughter 
of a tradesman and wife of an usher, had not the open sesame into the 
‘first circles,” as they called themselves. She heard, then, with some 
surprise, that Mrs. Stoneman and Mrs. Carthew, the ladies of a surgeon 
and an attorney, had called to see her; but gentle and lady-like, she 
received them quietly, and waited patiently to hear the object of their 
visit. Mrs. Stoneman bowed stiffly, ol spoke not; Mrs. Carthew, 
however, talked fast enough for both. 

“‘ How d’ye do, Mrs. Selby? Hope you are tolerable. How is your 
sweet little girl? We have called on you, Mrs. Selby, to tell you that 
Mrs. Stoneman and myself have been consulting with several other 
ladies about your melancholy position, and we have come to ask you to 
open a day-school. A school is so very, very much wanted here, and we 
think you would be just the sort of person to suit us.” 

“Indeed, madam,” said Mrs. Selby, “I had feared that there was no 
opening here for any effort of mine in that way; there are already two 
good schools, and St. Bennett’s is not a large town.” 

“Oh!” replied Mrs. Carthew, “we know that. There is Miss Brad- 
ford’s establishment: she is a very nice sort of person, to be sure, and I 
believe she grounds children very well; but then she takes farmer's 
daughters !—( Mrs. Carthew was herself a farmer’s daughter)—she takes 
the daughters of small farmers and tradesmen. Of course we wish to 
avoid such companionship for our children. And as for Miss Smyth, 
she keeps school only as a sort of lady-like amusement, and does not 
consider it as a matter of business, I assure you. Indeed, I may say to 
you, in confidence, that ladies don’t like to find their school-mistresses 
affecting equality with them. No; what we want is a person who will 
pledge herself not to take any but gentlemen's children, and who is 
capable of instructing them in the usual routine of an English education, 


French, music, drawing, ornamental work, and all that kind of thing. 
A little dancing might be added before they take lessons from a regular 
master. They could pick that up, you know, Mrs. Selby, as a sort of 
amusement, out of school hours ; th 


at would not give you much trouble, 
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it would be rather a pleasure to you; with only one child of your own, 
you will have nothing else to do.” 

A short pause in Mrs. Carthew’s discourse was filled by Mrs. Stone- 
man, who said, slowly and proudly: : 

*“‘ If you undertake this, Mrs. Selby, we will engage to give you t 
guineas a year for each single pupil: where two or three are sent from 
one family, you will, of course, make some abatement.” 

‘* Now do consider of it,” said Mrs. Carthew, “ that’s a good soul! 
We can promise you ten pupils—very well for a beginning, I think.” 

“ You understand,” said Mrs. Stoneman, “ we expect a promise that 

ou will confine yourself to the children of professional men ; it really 
is shocking to see the neglect of such distinctions which is creeping in 
amongst us.” . 

Poor Mrs. Selby thought of kind Mr. Cooch, who had promised to 
send his daughters, and had made no conditions ; but she merely replied 
that, her affliction having been so recent, she had as yet had no time to 
consider what had best be done, but would send an answer in a few days. 
The ladies then took their leave, Mrs. Carthew chattering as they went 
about the situation of the house, the weather, and other nothings; at the 
gate of the little garden they paused, and, after a minute or two spent in 
whispering, Mrs. Carthew pattered back to add: 

‘* We think it right to tell you, Mrs. Selby, that if you accept our 
offer, we consider it necessary for you to take a canis house: your rooms 
are so small that we fear they would be close and unhealthy for the chil- 
dren. Remember, you will have ten to begin with, and a large, lofty, 

iry room would be desirable. Good-by! Good-by !” 

Mrs. Selby sat down to reflect. The incessant chattering of Mrs. 
Carthew had jarred upon her nerves, and now to her other troubles was 
added that most wretched feeling—doubt and indecision as to how she 
should act. She felt very miserable ; but she would not murmur—she 
tried not to be as one without hope. “I will struggle, dear Henry,” 
she said, as if addressing him; “ for our child’s sake, I will try to be 
comforted.” And then a fresh and uncontrollable burst of weeping shook 
the frail frame almost to dissolution. Jane, her old servant, hearing the 
bitter sobs of her mistress, came into the parlour : 

“ Oh, don’t ery so,” she said, “‘ Miss Agnes !”—she had lived with Mrs. 
Selby and her father from the time the former was born—“ don’t ery so, 
ford ear little Nelly’s sake !”—the poor woman was sobbing as she spoke. 
—‘* Poor dear little Nelly is looking quite ill: I am afraid she will die 
too—dear, sensible little darling!—if you do not get better.”’ 

* You are very, very kind, Jane,’’ sobbed her mistress, “ but what 
can ioe Even you may have to leave me: how can I keep a ser- 
vant ?” 

“ Even I, mistress, have to leave you?” said Jane, indignantly. 
“ Haven’t I lived with you ever since you were born? Leave you?—I 
should think not indeed! Besides, I’ve saved up in your service and your 
father's a matter of forty pounds: I’ve given notice to the savings bank 
to draw it out, a little at a time, for we shall want it now. Leave you 
indeed, and dear, darling little Nelly! I should think not! Whatever 
could you do without me, mistress ? You, so young and so pretty, and 
without friends or relations! No, no! you will want your old Janey now 
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more than when you were a child.” And, putting her arms around Mrs, 
Selby’s neck, she drew her head to her bosom, and kissed her, and spoke 
to her with words of fond endearment, such as she had used to soothe her 
with when an infant. A few moments, and the tears flowed silently, 
and then the tired mourner had fallen asleep on her old resting-place. 

Jane stood motionless as a statue ; the evening was drawing on, and the 
moonbeams fell on the pair, and bathed them with their holy light. Mrs. 
Selby did not sleep long, but when her eyes opened, she smiled sweetly 
but sadly on her old servant. ‘“ I said Chad no friend, Jane,” she said ; 
“I was ungrateful to forget you—I have found two already. I will 
pray for resignation, and will not say again that we must part :—I trust 
that trial may be spared me.” 
~ With the morrow came a letter from Dr. Barfoot. He wrote in a 
kind, fatherly, and Christian tone, regretting that the account of Mr. 
Selby’s death had not reached him earlier; the delay was owing to his 
having left the place where he had been staying, so that the letter did 
not find him for some days. He sympathised with Mrs. Selby, spoke of 
her husband in terms of the highest respect, and begged her not to for- 
get that the parting was only for a season. He requested that she would 
not decide on anything until his return, which would be in a fortnight, 
and enclosed a ede for twenty pounds, the amount of the quarter’s 
salary. 

Can we wonder that Mrs. Selby felt this relief as a direct answer to 
her prayers? She sent for Mr. Cooch, showed him the letter, and begged 
him to take back his five pounds. 

“ Not yet, not until you are better able to repay them,” he said, as she 
placed them timidly on the table before him. ‘ You have other credi- 
tors, not, perhaps, so able or willing to wait as I am. And now, Mrs. 
Selby, can Ido more for you? Or as Dr. Barfoot will soon be here, 
would you prefer referring to him ?” 

“ Oh, Mr. Cooch!” Agnes replied, “do not withdraw your friend- 
ship ! I can never repay you, never even thank you as I ought: but allow 
‘me to look to you in my loneliness for the advice and kindness which I feel 
I so much need.” 

“‘ So be it then,” he said ; “ it will be a privilege to me if I am per- 
mitted to be of service to you.” 

A fortnight passed slowly and wearily; the time seemed to Mrs. 
Selby to go by on leaden wings, but when it was past, it had left no 
trace on her memory: it seemed a blank, a moment only since that even- 
ing when she had drank so deeply of the bitter cup of affliction. Even 
the care of the child now became almost wearisome to her: she would 
sit for hours in the same place, apparently without the power of moving, 
or of thinking, save on the one subject ; and when Dr. Barfoot returned, 
he was shocked as well as grieved at seeing the ravages which sorrow 
had made. 

Tears sprang to Mrs. Selby’s eyes when he first greeted her, but they 
quickly ceased, and she sat beside him with an air of abstraction whic 
he found it difficult to meet. If he remained silent, she seemed uncon- 
scious of his presence; if he spoke, he had to repeat what he said man 
times before she appeared to understand it. He asked for her child; she 
hurriedly called for Jane to bring her, and when the little girl sprang to 
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the doctor's knee, and nestled her fair head on his bosom, the mother 
seemed to turn her thoughts to something else, and almost to forget that 

were there. The doctor tried, at length, what speaking of her 
h 's death would effect. This was the only theme on which her 
heart dwelt; she recalled every word, every look of the departed, and 
ithe good doctor led her on, both from the interest he really felt on the 
— and for the sake of giving her all the relief that his sympathy 

afford, until she had nearly exhausted herself. Then he led her to 
— of her child, and, finally, mentioned his own plans for their future. 

hey were as follows : 

e said that Mrs. Barfoot’s health was delicate, and that, before Mr. 
Selby’s death, he had formed an intention of reducing his number of 
boarders, and offermg Him the advantage of receiving them. He now 

that Mrs. Selby should take them. 

“I cannot see,” he said, “ why you should not do it: the lieaiegs 
I have engaged in your poor husband’s place is a young man, and I have 
made arrangements for your receiving, if you please, three boys, after 
Midsummer, as boarders, at thirty pounds a year each. I have also an- 
other plan, for my own advantage, in view, in which you may very well 

me. But tell me what you S think of this.” 

ow gladly and gratefully Mrs. Selby accepted the offer may be easily 
imagined. She thanked Dr. Barfoot from the bottom of her heart, and 
then gave him an account of the proposal made to her by Mrs. Stone- 
man and Mrs. Carthew. 

“Those ladies are excellent bargain-makers!” said the doctor, with a 
lau “T nds a year to educate ten girls, and take a large 
ie for thse “atoommnodaiion | ! Iam afraid ms would scarcely “a 
made it pay, Mrs. Selby. But now for the second part of my plan,” he 
added : ‘Mrs. Barfoot is too unwell to undertake the education of her 
daughters, and they are as yet too young to go to school. Will you 
oblige me by uncle the three eldest as daily governess—say for two or 
three hours a day? You can bring your little girl with you, so that she 
may reap some benefit from your lessons at the same time. I will pa | 
_ fr ier rom pounds a year for the three, so that your income wi 

trust, be sufficient for at least a year or two, until something better 
turns up. We will not call upon you to get large, lofty, airy rooms for 
the accommodation of the young gentlemen; the present pretty little 
cottage will do very well.” The doctor rose to depart, and then said, 
with some slight hesitation, ‘But, Mrs. Selby, you are very much alone ; 
have ou no friends or acquaintances ?” 

o, sir,” said Mrs. Selby; “while Henry was with me I required 
none; I believe yours was almost the only house we ever went to, and, 
indeed, our income would not have allowed us to indulge much 1 in com- 

, even if we had been in a position to command socie 

« a besides,” said the doctor, impatiently, “in our little , insignificant 

people live as if ae were afraid they should compromise their 
Piet enianilny pride is our besetting sin.” 
igi oy esi.” Ee ind to me in my affliction,” said Mrs. 


“y dare say—I dare say,” replied the doctor. “Thank heaven! put 
our fantastic pride out of the way, and we should do very well. I see 
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that there is kindness everywhere for the sick and sorrowful. We should 
get on nicely if we were not mad enough to deck ourselves with rags 
and straw, and swear we are kings and princes. But you will come 
and see Mrs. Barfoot as soon as youcan? She is, you know, unable to 
come to you. I would allow you until after Midsummer before enter- 
ing on your new duties; but, if you look so pale and miserable, I shall 
not indulge you with so long a holiday.” Then placing little Nelly, who 
had fallen asleep on his knee, in her mother’s arms, he shook hands with 
the widow, and departed, to carry pleasure and cheerfulness wherever his 
voice was heard. 


ITI. 


NotwitHsTaNnDIneG the feeling of hope, and the prospect of providing 
comfortably for her daughter, which the proposal of Dr. Barfoot had 
afforded, Mrs. Selby could not so soon recover from the numbing shock 
of her husband's death. The comparative cheerfulness caused by the 
kindness of the doctor soon passed away, in spite of her struggles to 
prevent it. The load on her heart had been only lifted, not removed, 
and it fell back again with crushing weight. Her gloom seemed to in- 
crease rather than diminish. Hour after hour she would sit in the little 
parlour, or at her little girl’s bedside—generally tearless—recalling the 
past, thinking over days of happiness gone by; and from the recollections 
of those days all the dark shades of care and anxiety had disappeared, 
the bright spots only remained—almost questioning God’s mercy, and 
yet struggling against the sinful impatience which arose within her. 

These feelings she endeavoured to conceal from all, even from her old 
servant Jane; she would smile on her, speak kindly to her, and even 
sometimes to talk cheerfully of the future; but Jane’s affection was not 
os easily blinded, and she sought Dr. Barfoot to tell him what she 
eared. 

“If she goes on like this she will die, poor young creature!” said Jane. 
“She doesn’t eat enough to keep a baby alive, and I’m sure she never 

s to bed till two or three o’clock in the morning. Once or twice 
I have heard her sob so piteously—just as if her poor heart was breaking ; 
but that I would ratier hear than know she is sitting by the little girl’s 
side, not crying and sobbing, but looking, Dr. Barfoot, as white and dead 
as a marble image on a tombstone. Now and then she tries not to give 
way so, but that never lasts, and she is generally in a sort of stupor like. 
She wants something, Dr. Barfoot, just to rouse her up a bit.” 

“ Thank you, Jane—thank you!” said the doctor. “I will speak to 
Mrs. Barfoot, and see what can be done.” 

The result of this was a pressing invitation to Mrs. Selby to call at the 
Briary, as Mrs. Barfoot wished to consult her about some arrangements 
previous to the arrival of the young gentlemen after Midsummer. The 
call led to a great many trifling changes suggested by Dr. Barfoot; a 
room at Mrs. Selby'’s cottage, which had never been used except as a 
lumber-room, was fitted up as a dormitory for the boys, three neat little 
beds and other furniture were sent from the Briary to complete it, and 
Mrs. Selby was employed and interested. Then came the boys tnem- 
selves, young delicate children who, as Dr. Barfoot thought, needed a 
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mother’s care for a year or two; and soon the attention which they re- 
quired, together with the instruction she gave to Dr. Barfoot’s little girls, 
and the care of her own child, filled every moment, until at length time 
had done its work, completed its certain cure, and left Mrs. Selby re- 
signed and almost cheerful. 

And then a holy peace rested on the cottage of the widow. Time, 
which we are apt to regard as our most insidious foe, is after all our most 
gentle comforter, our most true friend. We cry out: ‘ Time robs us of 
our best enjoyments, steals from us our dearest pleasures.” We forget 
then that, though he may rob us of many worldly joys, he also takes 

m us many a weary woe, whose weight would press us down to the 
grave did not he relieve us, by slow degrees, from the burden too heavy 
to be borne. If with one hand Time plucks the flowers from our path, 
with the other he removes the thorns and briars which wound us on our 


way. 

At the end of the first half year, Mrs. Selby had paid off all the little 
debts she had incurred; even Mr. Cooch’s five pounds were thankfully 
returned. Poor Jane’s money was not required, but she was soothed by 
the assurance that it should be regarded as a fund to be used in case of 
need. Thanks to the constant kindness of the good doctor, the house- 
keeping expenses were much less than might be supposed, and indeed 
money matters were so far prosperous that a woman was hired to assist 
Jane in her increased duties. 

“And now,” said Mrs. Selby, one day gently to Mr. Cooch, “I 
want you to grant me another favour. You know how much I live 
alone even now; the boys are little home in the day, except at meal 
times, and, as Dr. Barfoot wishes them to learn their evening lessons 
with their schoolfellows, they do not come home more than half an hour 
before bedtime. From ten toone, daily, Iam at Dr. Barfoot’s, giving 
lessons to his children. Nelly goes with me, but then, you know, a child 
of her age wants playmates; she will grow old in mind and body, if she 
has no associates but Jane and me.” 

* True,” said Mr. Cooch, with a grave smile; “but how can I help 
os Mrs. Selby? Your little girl would scarcely choose me for a play- 
ellow.” 

‘No, no,” replied Mrs. Selby, “‘ but I have been thinking that, as you 
live so near me, your two little girls might come in the evenings to play 
with Nelly, and perhaps help me in my sewing; or, when they get tired 
of that, we might have a little music or drawing.” 

“T understand you, Mrs. Selby, and thank you for this real kindness. I 
am not able to educate my girls as I wish, and Mrs. Cooch has many 
household cares to attend to. I do indeed thank you.” 

With all these things to do, Mrs. Selby’s time now flew swiftly by, and 
the long winter's evenings, which at a distance had seemed so formidable, 
were full of cheerful occupation. Mr. Cooch’s daughters, two nice, well- 
behaved children, several years older than Nelly, came every evening with 
books and work, and diligently improved the opportunity thus afforded 
them of becoming well-educated, pleasant girls. Indeed, their lessons 
were not heavy; Mrs. Selby was well informed, and had the art of im- 
parting knowledge to the young pleasantly, and almost, to them, uncon- 
sciously. One of the girls, who had a good ear and sweet voice, she 
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taught to play and sing ; the other, who had a taste for drawing, she in- 
structed in that delightful art ; but, that they might not be unfitted for 
their position in life, these studies were kept subordinate to more useful 
pursuits; and when Mr. Cooch saw their improvement, and heard their 

oung voices lifted in sacred song, he blessed in his heart the goodness of 
Peden which had thus provided for his daughters instruction that he 
could not have afforded them. 

Mrs. Selby seldom left her quiet cottage, except to attend to her duties 
at Dr. Barfoot’s, to go out with the children for an evening's stroll, or to 
call on a sick neighbour to whom her visits might afford comfort. She 
walked through the world quietly and unobtrusively, doing her duty as a 
Christian, respected and beloved. But she did not accomplish an impos- 
sibility—she did not please all. Mrs. Carthew remarked to Mrs. Stone- 
man that Mrs. Selby was ‘‘a queer woman.” 

“She is certainly very conceited,” she said. ‘‘ You know, Mrs. Stone- 
man, she owes us some gratitude, for we thought of her in her affliction ; 
we were the very first that did so, but I really believe she has never been 
sufficiently grateful for it. You know that last week I had a juvenile 
party. Young people are all for dancing now—forfeits, and all that sort 
of thing, are quite gone out—they won’t hear of them now. Very right, 
perhaps ; but then, you know, Mrs. Stoneman, a young party is become a 
very troublesome affair. I’m sure I don’t know what on earth to do with 
them, or how to amuse them—one cannot always have a ball, you 
know.” 

“No, certainly,” said Mrs. Stoneman ; “I have quite a dread of my 
winter's party. Carpets to be taken up, musicians to be hired, and I 
know not what all. It is exceedingly troublesome, and, besides, it is ex- 
pensive.” 

“Well, that’s what J say,” rejoined Mrs. Carthew; “and whenever 
they go away I can’t help saying to myself, ‘Thank heaven! I’m glad 
that’s over!’ But, as I was saying just now, last week I had a few young 
people to tea, and, as they must do something, I thought I would just in- 
vite Mrs. Selby ; she could make tea in the lobby, you know, and, as she 
plays nicely, she could sit at the piano while the young folks danced—for 
I find that the girls are all for dancing, and not one of them is willing to 
sit at the instrument; besides, they don’t play very well yet. Well, any- 
body but Mrs. Selby would, in her position, have been glad to accept such 
a compliment; but no—she returned a decided refusal, civil enough, cer- 
tainly, but still very decided. I was vexed with myself that I had conde- 
scended to ask her.” 

“Tam glad you have named this,” said Mrs. Stoneman, “for, as the 
Barfoots receive Mrs. Selby as a friend, I thought she might be made 
useful occasionally; but I shall remember this. I fancy Mrs. Selb 
thinks a great deal of herself ; 1 suppose she is too proud to make herself 
of any service.” 

‘Oh, no doubt!” replied Mrs. Carthew; “she never sends anything 
for our bazaars, will not go out collecting, nor would she help to make the 
aprons which we sent out to the poor Hottentots, and that, I think, was a 
thing which, for the sake of common decency, to say nothing of humanity, 
everybody ought to have assisted in; indeed, she will not do any one 
thing. She says her time is occupied in attending the children at Dr. 
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Barfoot’s, in domestic arrangements, and so on; but I happen to know 
that she throws away hours every evening in teaching that man Cooch’s 
children to play, and sing, and all that sort of thin d he only a clerk 
in sig ional office! I tell Mr. Carthew that he should speak to him 
of the impropriety of having his girls brought up like ladies, and if he eon- 
tinued it, I would turn him off.” 

About the time when this conversation took place, some people of a 
somewhat different description—the same in the main, perhaps, but modi- 
fied by circumstances—had met at Mrs. Cooch’s. They were the mem- 
bers of what is called a “ Dorcas Society,” that is, aparty of ladies, gene- 
rally Methodists, who meet at each other’s houses in rotation, at stated 
times, for the purpose of making garments, &c., for the poor. These 
meetings are not only beneficial to those for whom the garments are 
made, but pleasant to the makers, for the ladies’ tongues are often as well 
employed as their fingers, and little pieces of news are told, and little bits 
of intelligence about their friends and neighbours communicated in a con- 
fidential manner quite delightful to listen to. Sometimes, however, they 
have a treat which is still greater than this, especially for the unmarried 
ladies, and that is when, as was the case on the evening in question, the 
young her can be got to read to them while they sew. (In small 
towns are generally two Methodist preachers, one married, the other 
single, and the latter is always emphatically called “our young preacher.” 
The plan seems a very ee one, and worthy of more extensive adoption. 

The tea was over, the young preacher had not yet arrived, and the 
ladies—about eight or ten in number—were seated around a large table ; 
a good fire was burning cheerily in the grate, and mould candles, in 
candlesticks of various shapes and sizes, were on the table. There had 
been a good deal of talk about the cutting out and putting together of the 
work which was scattered about ; there had been a silence of nearly a 
whole minute, broken only by the stitch-stitching sound of needles and 
the clicking of thimbles, when one of the workers looked up suddenly, 
with the question, “ Where are your daughters, Mrs. Cooch ?” 

“ Oh, 5 me!” replied the lad addressed, in her usual crying tone, 
“you need not ask where owr children are: they are at. Mrs. Selby’s, 
of. course. You never find our children at home of an evening. As I 
tell Mr. Cooch, he has very little regard for my comfort, or he would not 
persist in sending my girls away from me every evening learning music, 
and drawing, and nobody knows what : but there, he will have his own 
way in everything—J am never thought of. He thinks a great deal too 
much of Mrs. Selby ; she is one of his none-suches, and all that she does 
must be right.” 

“ Ind I do not think so highly of Mrs. Selby as your husband 
does, then,” said one of the visitors; ‘‘ she seems to me to do very little 
for anybody but herself. She never distributes tracts, nor takes a table 
-— ; public tea; and never goes to chapel. I declare it is quite 
a ’ 

“ Mrs. Selby always goes to church, I believe,” said, gently, a little 
pale woman, with a black gown, pinched white cap drawn with white 
ribbons, white hair, and very white teeth. 

“ And suppose she does,” replied Mrs. Cooch, in a voice pitched a note 
or two even higher than usual—“ and suppose she does, what good is 
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that? That is but a white-washing of the sepulchre ; a cleansing of the 


outside of the platter, J’m sure. Better she would go to chapel ; but 


even when the great Mr. Hollow was down from London, she never went, 
though I sent to say that she might sit in our seat.” 

“On that evening,” said the quiet little lady, ‘ I happen to know that 
Mrs.. Selby was with the poor woman whose child met with so dreadful 
an accident from the fire.” 

‘Well, I’m sure,” said Mrs. Cooch, “I would not be uncharitable, 
but I must say it was an opportunity which J would not have missed for 
worlds. Iwas so happy! I was in such a heavenly frame of mind, that 
I seemed to forget the world and all belonging to it! Oh, he is a 
wonderful man! How anybody can refuse to go and hear Mr. Hollow, 
I'm sure I don’t know! And his manner in the pulpit is so good !” 

“* Well,” replied the little white lady, “I must allow that I think Mrs, 
Selby might go to chapel sometimes, even if she prefers going to church. 
As for me, | am happy to say I have not entered a church for more than 
forty years, and I always feel sorry to see people preferring the cold, 
formal, printed prayers used there, to the outpourings of the spirit in our 
places of worship.” 

“ IT think it is awfidl!” said Mrs. Cooch; “ but, as I say to my hus- 
band, I trust no coldness will creep into owr little favoured Zion—that 
we shall have no backsliders among ws. As I tell Mr. Cooch, I hope 
we shail have a rattling of dry bones among us soon, for it is time. The 
last time I called at that Mrs. Selby’s,” she continued, “I found her 
reading a sinful book, called the New Monthly Magazine! I told 
her I hoped she would not put such things into the hands of my chil- 
dren; for no one ever came to any good who read such carnal-minded 
books as those; and she smiled, and said she always attended to Mr. 
Cooch’s wishes with regard to their education. J—I suppose—am of 
no consequence ;—my opinions are not to be considered! Only last 
week, too, I found a piece of music in Emily’s drawer, called ‘ The 
Overture to Der Freischutz,’ or some such worldly thing, with a most 
awfully sinful picture upon it of little imps and evil spirits dancing! 
But I cut it out—yes, I cut off the picture, and burnt it before Miss 
Emily’s face! She cried, and said it was Mrs. Selby’s, and that I had 
destroyed a great part of the music with the picture ; and I was pleased 
that I had; for 1 was not at all sorry to give Mrs. Selby a hint of what 
I thought of her.”’ 

“ You were quite right—quite right,” said the ladies. And one or 
two, heaving deep sighs very much like groans, said, “It is a sinful 
world; it is awful to see the hardness of heart, the spiritual blindness 
around us.” 

“ But where can Mr. Thomas, our young preacher, be?” said Mrs. 
Cooch; “I never knew him so late; he rarely misses the tea-hour. What 
a gifted young man he is! How beautifully he reads, and how grace- 
fully he hands the bread and butter! I declare, I could scarcely help cry- 
ing at hearing him read about the hardships that our missionary and his 
wife went through in the East Indies, and how the lions and tigers go 
roaming about the streets all night in Madras, and how the poor slaves 
have never anything to eat but boiled rice, without even salt, and how 
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they cannot go out all day long for fear of being roasted in the sun, or 
stung by adders! If Mrs. Selby would only have grace to read such 
books as that, it might tend to wean her from the things of this world. 
But here he comes.” 

And a tall, fat, pale-faced, whiskerless young man, with great eyes 
and a very tight white neckcloth, entered the room, and was greeted as 
Mr. Thomas. The younger ladies simpered and bridled, the elder ones 
made quite a bustle in getting the young man the most comfortable seat 
by the fire, the book was produced, and for the remainder of the evening 

Selby’s name was left at rest. 

Happily, Mrs. Selby knew nothing of the kind things which these 
ladies said of her; her time passed quietly but contentedly away, and 
month after month glided on with but one or two events of any import- 
ance to mark their progress. One of these was the removal of the boys 
who had been entrusted to her care, and the arrival of others in their places ; 
the other was a visit which Mrs. Burrow, the rich aunt, paid to a friend 
in the neighbourhood of St. Bennett’s. She called to see Mrs. Selby, 
dined with her once or twice, frightened little Nelly by the deep rough 
tones of her voice, scolded her for stooping and for laughing too loud, and 
accused Mrs. Selby of extravagance in getting for dinner a couple of roast 
ducks, with green peas. In vain did Mrs. Selby explain, in an apologetic 
tone, that poultry was cheap and plentiful in Cornwall. 

‘I call it extravagance, said Mrs. Burrow, in reply; “ Z never dream 
of such indulgences—J can’t afford them.” 

Mrs. Selby certainly did fee! much put out, but she did not show it, and 
when the visit was over, she returned to her usual habits, and could de- 
scribe laughingly to Dr. Barfoot what pains Mrs. Burrow had taken to 
assure her that ‘9 should leave all her wealth to her late husband’s rela- 
tives. 

‘She was quite right to tell you of it,” said the doctor ; “ I was almost 
afraid that my little Nelly might be led to consider herself an heiress.” 

“Oh! there is no fear of that,” replied Mrs. Selby; ‘“ Mrs. Burrow 
took great care that we should be dispossessed of the notion if we had 
ever entertained it. She said, ‘My husband's relations are all rolling in 
riches, and don’t want my money ; but they know how to take care of it, 
and they will have it among them.’ ” 

“T am glad of it,” said Dr. Barfoot— I am glad my little Nelly will 
not be spoiled by expectations of inheriting wealth, which might, after 
all, be disappointed. I would rather teach a child to beg its bread than 
to look forward to riches which can-only be attained by the death of a 
— Mrs. Burrow did very wisely to guard against such an 
evil.” 











